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TO 
MY    BOY'S    FRIEND    AND    MINE 

Scgmour  25.  Wiillztt 


PREFACE. 


I  have  endeavored  in  this  story  to  give  my  readers  a  reason- 
ably correct  picture  of  the  struggle  in  New  Jersey  during  the 
campaign  of  1776-7.  The  old  records  have  given  me  authority 
for  the  setting  of  all  portions  of  the  story  ;  for  there  is  nothing 
recorded  here  for  which  a  counterpart  in  history  cannot  be  found. 

The  messengers  General  Washington  sent  to  General  Lee,  the 
retreat  and  advance  of  the  patriot  forces,  the  life  on  the  prison- 
ships  and  in  the  prison-houses  of  New  York,  the  raids  of  the  pine 
robbers,  the  tempting  of  the  Hessians,  the  end  of  Fagan  and  his 
band,  are  all  taken  from  the  records,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
story  which  might  not  have  occurred  in  the  struggle. 

I  have  endeavored  also  to  be  true  to  the  character  of  the  lead- 
ers, and  have  written  nothing  concerning  Washington,  Greene, 
Mercer,  Knox,  Glover,  and  others,  on  the  one  side,  and  Lee  and 
Gates  on  the  other,  that  history  does  not  warrant.  The  bravery 
and  heroism  of  some  appear  the  more  clearly  in  contrast  with 
the  pettiness  and  treachery  of  others. 

If  my  readers  shall  enjoy  the  story,  and  gain  a  deeper  con- 
ception of  the  struggles  of  our  forefathers,  and  be  led  thereby 
to  prize  more  highly  the  heritage  which  to-day  is  theirs,  I  shall 
feel  that  my  labor  has  not  been  in  vain. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE    CRY    IN    THE    VALLEY. 

There  was  a  slight  return  of  Indian  summer. 
Although  it  was  the  eighteenth  day  of  November, 
1776,  the  air  was  as  soft  and  balmy  as  on  a  Sep- 
tember day.  The  most  of  the  leaves  had  fallen  from 
the  trees,  and  the  woods  that  covered  the  hillsides 
were  barren  and  naked.  Occasional  eddies  of  the 
warm  wind  lifted  some  of  the  leaves  with  which  the 
ground  was  covered,  and  whirled  them  about  for  a 
moment,  but  they  soon  dropped  to  the  earth  again, 
and  the  silence  was  unbroken. 

The  only  signs  of  life  in  the  part  of  New  Jersey 
where  our  story  opens,  were  to  be  found  in  a  group 
of  three  young  men,  who,  in  a  half-reclining  attitude, 
lay  stretched  upon  the  ground.  All  three  were 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Continental  army,  but 
as  none  of  them  had  a  gun,  the  peaceful  character  of 
their  interview  was  at  once  apparent. 

13 
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Two  hundred  feet  below  them  lay  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  Hudson,  but  not  a  sail  was  in  sight. 
The  sound  of  their  voices,  and  the  occasional  scold- 
ing of  some  gray  squirrel  which  ran  out  to  the  end 
of  some  long  branch  and  eyed  the  intruders  for  a 
moment  and  then  ran  scolding  back  to  his  nest  or  to 
rejoin  his  fellows,  alone  broke  in  upon  the  stillness. 
A  half  mile  behind  them  rose  Mount  Constitu- 
tion, on  which  had  been  erected  the  rude  defences 
familiarly  known  as  Fort  Lee,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  young  soldiers  had  come  from 
there  to  spend  a  brief  time  together  in  the  woods. 

Two  of  these  young  men  are  old  acquaintances  of 
those  who  have  read  the  earlier  volumes  of  this 
series.  John  Shotwell,  his  figure  a  little  fuller  than 
it  was  a  year  before  this  time,  and  his  face  far  more 
serious  in  its  expression,  is  still  the  same  earnest, 
thoughtful,  resolute  boy  that  he  has  been.  He  fre- 
quently glanced  at  one  of  his  companions,  whom 
our  readers  would  readily  recognize  as  his  long-time 
friend  Joseph  Swan,  still  the  same  impulsive,  quick- 
spoken  lad  as  of  old,  and  smiled  as  he  listened  to 
his  eager  expressions  and  frequent  jokes. 

Yet  both  boys  had  not  recovered  from  the  loss  of 
their  former  companion  and  friend  Evart  Van  Slyke, 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  his 
name  was  frequently  on  their  lips.  But  his  place, 
in  a  measure,  had  been  taken  by  the  third  young 
man  in  the  group,  who  lay  with  eyes  half  closed, 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  his  friends.     Jonas 
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Baker  also  was  a  New  Jersey  boy,  and  his  home  had 
been  for  years  on  the  farm  adjoining  the  one  which 
John's  father  owned,  about  four  miles  from  Elizabeth 
Town.  He  was  much  taller  than  either  of  his 
friends,  and  his  long,  spare  body  had  gained  for 
him  the  name  of  "  String,"  to  which  he  responded  as 
readily  as  to  that  which  his  parents  had  bestowed 
upon  him. 

Our  little  party  did  not  appear  to  share  in  the 
quiet  of  the  November  day.  It  was  not  the  lordly 
Hudson  that  stretched  away  below  them,  nor  the 
light  and  flitting  clouds  that  were  passing  across  the 
sky,  that  interested  them.  A  feeling  of  depression 
was  manifested  by  all  of  them,  and  their  conversation 
up  to  this  time  had  not  tended  to  restore  their  spirits. 

And  there  was  much  to  depress  them.  The  de- 
feat of  the  Continentals  on  Long  Island  had  been 
followed  by  a  retreat  which  was  conducted  in  a 
masterly  manner  by  Washington,  but  which  was 
nevertheless  a  retreat,  and  it  in  turn  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  disasters  at  White  Plains  and  Fort 
Washington.  The  prospects  of  the  struggling  Col- 
onies were  not  very  bright.  The  commander  had 
crossed  into  Jersey  and  made  his  headquarters  a 
short  distance  from  Fort  Lee,  but  there  were  at 
this  time  more  of  his  men  prisoners  of  the  British 
in  New  York,  than  were  with  him  to  make  the 
march  across  the  Jerseys.  The  eastern  troops  — 
numbering  perhaps  five  thousand  men  —  were  still 
on  the  east  bank  of  the    Hudson,  under  General 
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Lee's  command,  while  Heath  had  at  Peekskill  two 
thousand,  with  which  he  was  to  guard  the  passes  of 
the  Highlands.  General  Greene's  forces  had  united 
with  those  of  Washington  in  New  Jersey,  but  alto- 
gether they  did  not  number  more  than  four  thou- 
sand men.  The  troops  were  disheartened,  and 
their  leaders  found  themselves  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  an  aggressive  enemy  and  their  own  dis- 
couraged and  rapidly  dwindling  forces.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  conversation  of  the  three  friends, 
who  had  withdrawn  from  Fort  Lee  to  spend  a  few 
hours  together  in  the  woods  north  of  the  fort,  nat- 
urally was  not  very  inspiring. 

"  Here  comes  Sergeant  Ben,"  remarked  John, 
when  looking  up  he  noticed  their  old  friend  ap- 
proaching. Sergeant  Ben  had  changed  but  little 
since  our  last  meeting  with  him,  and  his  interest  in 
and  affection  for  his  young  proteges  were  stronger 
than  ever  before. 

"  What's  the  trouble,  sergeant  ?  "  inquired  Joseph. 
"  Are  we  missed  at  the  fort  ?  " 

The  sergeant  shook  his  head  and  smiled  as  he 
seated  himself.  "  Everybody  is  too  busy  with  his 
own  troubles  to  miss  such  youngsters  as  you.  What 
are  you  doing  here  ?  I  thought  I  would  follow  you 
up  and  see  that  you  didn't  fall  into  mischief." 

"  There's  no  trouble  on  this  side  of  the  fort, 
sergeant,"  replied  Joseph.  "  Why,  there  isn't  even 
a  guard  stationed  on  the  north.  They  are  rather 
looking  for  a  call  from  Cornwallis  from  the  south, 
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though;  for  I  hear  Howe  is  so  interested  in  Fort 
Lee  that  he  feels  he  must  send  some  one  to  look  it 
over." 

"  No,  there's  no  guard  on  the  north,"  said  the  ser- 
geant; "the  more  the  pity.  The  British  may  fall  on 
us  from  that  side,  though." 

"  Yes,  I've  been  watching  the  clouds  for  I  didn't 
know  but  some  of  the  redcoats  might  drop  out  of 
them,"  replied  Joseph. 

His  companions  laughed,  but  the  old  sergeant 
paid  no  attention  to  Joseph's  jest.  "  We  aren't  fit 
to  stand  against  anybody,"  he  said. 

"Why,  what's  the  trouble  now?"  said  John 
quickly. 

"  Oh,  nothing  new,  only  the  same  old  trouble. 
The  men  say  they  have  no  generals,  and  the  generals 
say  they  have  no  men." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  I  wish  Lee  was  in  command, 
anyway,"  said  Joseph  impulsively.  "  Washington 
is  good  at  retreating,  but  Lee  just  whipped  the 
British  in  the  south,  and  I  for  one  wish  he  was  in 
command  in  the  north." 

"  Don't  you  fool  yourself,"  said  the  sergeant 
angrily.  "  Lee  isn't  fit  to  stand  for  a  minute  beside 
Washington.  He  thinks  he  is,  and  so  do  some  of 
the  men,  but  only  those  who  are  almost  as  big  fools 
as  he  is." 

"Then  what  is  the  trouble,  sergeant?"  said  Jonas. 

"  It's  with  the  men  themselves,"  said  the  sergeant 
soberly.    "  Just  see  how  things  are  managed.    Why, 
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our  surgeons  are  selling  furloughs  to  able-bodied 
men  for  a  sixpence  apiece.  One  of  our  captains 
was  cashiered  for  stealing  blankets  from  his  own 
men.  Some  of  the  officers  have  been  elected  on  the 
condition  that  they  throw  their  pay  and  rations  into 
a  joint  stock  for  the  benefit  of  a  company.  Then 
some  of  the  men  go  out  in  squads  to  get  what 
plunder  they  can.  A  fine  body  of  patriot  soldiers, 
they ! " 

"  Ah,  well,  they  aren't  all  that  way.  There's  you 
and  me,  sergeant;  we  never  got  any  plunder,  though 
I'm  going  to  try  to  get  some  now,  that  is,  if  I  can 
manage  to  hit  that  gray  squirrel.  I'll  invite  you  all 
to  come  and  have  a  dish  of  squirrel  soup  with  me," 
and  Joseph  picked  up  a  stone,  and  started  after 
the  squirrel. 

They  all  watched  him  as  he  ran  rapidly  down  the 
hillside,  endeavoring  to  catch  up  with  the  fleeing 
squirrel,  as  it  leaped  from  branch  to  branch,  and 
soon  pursuer  and  pursued  had  disappeared  from 
their  sight. 

"  But  Washington  has  great  hopes  of  New  Jersey, 
I  hear,"  said  John  eagerly,  for  he  had  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  despondent  words  of  his  old  friend. 
"  I  know  he  expects  to  leave  Fort  Lee,  and  the  old 
place  isn't  worth  holding  anyway,  but  he  thinks  if 
he  moves  across  the  country  towards  Philadelphia, 
lots  of  people  will  join  the  Continentals." 

"  Yes,  I  hear  he  has  said  that,  but  I  don't  believe 
he  really  expects  any  such  thing.     Most  people  go 
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with  the  winning  side,  and  you  know  which  that  has 
been.  There's  a  lot  of  men  in  Jersey  who  haven't 
taken  any  very  decided  stand,  but  they'll  be  quick 
enough  to  do  it  now." 

"  Well,  we'll  have  to  show  'em  the  Whigs  aren't 
all  whipped  yet,"  said  Jonas. 

"  Not  quite,"  said  the  sergeant.  "  But,  do  you 
know,  I  have  heard  that  Washington  thinks  if 
everything  gives  way  he'll  have  to  find  a  refuge 
beyond  the  mountains.  Oh,  he  hasn't  done  that 
yet,"  he  added  quickly  as  he  saw  the  look  of  con- 
sternation on  the  faces  of  the  boys.    "It's  only  talk." 

"  Ben  Franklin  was  right  when  he  said  '  we'd  have 
to  hang  together  or  we  would  be  hung  separately,' ' 
said  Jonas,  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  smile.  "  But 
what  was  that  ?  " 

All  three  leaped  to  their  feet  and  were  staring 
hard  in  the  direction  in  which  Joseph  had  disap- 
peared in  pursuit  of  the  squirrel.  A  long,  loud  cry 
had  rung  out,  and  almost  breathless  they  listened 
for  it  to  be  repeated.  Moment  after  moment 
passed,  but  the  sound  was  not  heard  again,  and  the 
sergeant  said,  "  Probably  it  was  some  fish-hawk  that 
an  eagle  had  got  after  and  made  give  up  his  catch. 
They'll  scream  like  a  frightened  girl  sometimes." 

"  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  Joseph,"  said 
John  soberly. 

"  Oh,  Joe's  all  right.  Never  you  fear  for  him," 
said  Jonas,  as  he  again  seated  himself  upon  the 
ground,   and    began    to    turn   over  the    leaves  and 
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search  for  chestnuts.  The  others  followed  his 
example  and  tried  to  believe  that  their  alarm  had 
been  needless.  But  they  were  uneasy  and  cast 
frequent  glances  down  the  hill. 

"  The  cowboys  and  skinners  are  beginning  to 
make  things  lively  on  this  side  of  the  river  as  well 
as  on  the  other,  I  hear,"  said  the  sergeant,  speaking 
aloud  the  thought  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
others  also. 

"  I  wish  Joe  would  come  back,"  said  John,  at  last 
rising,  and  throwing  to  the  ground  the  handful  of 
chestnuts  he  had  found.  "  I  believe  I'll  go  and  look 
him  up  anyway." 

"  All  right,  and  if  you  find  the  fish-hawk,  you 
might  bring  that  back  too,"  drawled  Jonas.  "  It'll 
do  to  put  alongside  of  Joe's  squirrel  soup.  We'll 
wait  for  you  here,  and  as  soon  as  you  come  back, 
we'll  go  up  to  the  fort.  We  ought  to  have  started 
before  this." 

John  was  soon  out  of  sight,  and  his  companions 
remained  where  they  were.  They  could  not  con- 
ceal their  anxiety,  however,  and  there  were  no 
attempts  at  conversation.  The  long  minutes 
dragged  on,  but  neither  John  nor  Joseph  returned. 
"  It  beats  all,"  said  the  old  sergeant.  "  That  boy 
Joseph  is  always  going  off  when  you  want  him,  and 
he'll  get  into  more  scrapes  than  any  lad  I  ever 
knew.  But  I  can't  help  liking  the  youngster,  and 
I  confess  I'm  a  little  worried  just  now.  Hark ! 
what's  that?" 
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Again  a  cry  rang  out  from  the  valley  below. 
Longer,  louder,  and  shriller  than  before  it  rose  on 
the  still  air.  In  a  moment  it  was  repeated,  and  the 
two  soldiers  were  looking  into  each  other's  white 
and  frightened  faces. 

"  That's  no  fish-hawk.  That's  John  Shotwell's 
voice,  I  know,"  said  Jonas.  "  He's  in  trouble  and 
wants  help.     Come  on ;  we'll  go  and  see." 

In  a  moment  Jonas  had  reached  the  rough  road 
which  led  down  the  hillside,  and  clambered  over  the 
wall.  The  sergeant  was  close  behind,  as  eager  as 
his  young  friend  to  go  to  the  aid  of  their  compan- 
ion. They  ran  swiftly  on  down  the  road  till  they 
came  to  a  bend,  and  could  see  some  distance  in 
advance  of  them. 

The  moment  they  appeared  they  caught  sight  of 
John,  and  as  he  turned  and  saw  them,  he  waved  his 
arm  as  if  in  warning,  and  again  called  out  to  them 
and  pointed  down  the  road.  The  sight  which  met 
their  glance  was  one  that  made  their  faces  pale  and 
their  breath  come  hard.  Something  had  happened, 
and    the    warning    cry   had    not    been    without    a 


meaning. 


One  glance  was  enough,  and  quickly  turning, 
both  soldiers  started  and  ran  back  up  the  hillside, 
almost  tempted  to  shout  as  John  had  done.  But 
all  their  powers  were  needed  in  the  exertions  they 
were  putting  forth.  Side  by  side  they  ran,  not  even 
waiting  for  John  to  overtake  them. 

Jonas  stopped  for  a  moment  to  wait  for  the  strug- 
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gling  sergeant,  who  was  breathing  hard  in  his 
endeavors  to  keep  up  with  his  young  companion. 
Again  he  glanced  quickly  down  the  road,  and  then 
calling  to  John  and  the  sergeant,  increased  his 
speed  as  he  fled  up  the  road.  Their  breath  came 
hard  now,  but  they  did  not  slacken  their  efforts 
until  they  had  come  within  sight  of  the  walls  of 
Fort  Lee. 


CHAPTER   II. 

YOUNG    AIDS. 

The  sight  which  met  the  eyes  of  the  startled 
boys,  when  they  had  run  out  in  the  road,  was  one 
that  well  might  frighten  them.  Far  down  the  hill- 
side and  out  across  the  valley,  there  extended  a 
long  line  of  redcoats.  Their  bright  uniforms  and 
burnished  arms  reflected  the  sunlight  and  pre- 
sented a  dazzling  appearance.  Although  the  young 
patriots  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  there  were 
six  thousand  of  these  British  soldiers  who  were 
soon  to  follow  in  the  line  of  march;  it  did  not  re- 
quire much  thought  to  know  that  Fort  Lee  must 
be  their  destination. 

Howe  had  decided  to  move  against  Philadelphia, 
and  the  only  obstacle  in  his  way  was  this  little  post 
at  Fort  Lee,  and  that  could  be  very  easily  brushed 
aside,  he  thought.  Accordingly  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  taken  the  six  thousand  men,  —  the  advance 
guard  of  which  our  boys  had  just  seen,  —  pushed 
up  the  Hudson,  and  crossed  a  short  distance  above 
the  fort,  which,  as  we  know,  had  been  left  un- 
guarded  on   its   northern   side,  and   now,  all   unob- 
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served,  he  was  stealthily  approaching.  Darkness 
would  soon  be  upon  them,  and  the  little  garrison 
could  offer  but  slight  resistance.  With  Fort  Lee 
once  taken,  not  a  post  would  remain  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  conquest  of 
those  two  cities,  the  rebellion  oi  the  Colonies  would 
soon  be  crushed.  At  least  so  thought  Lord  Corn- 
wallis;  but  even  his  well-laid  plans  might  fail, 
although  everything  promised  success  on  that 
November  day. 

No  such  thoughts  were  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  soldiers,  who  accidentally  had  seen  the  ap- 
proaching band  of  the  enemy,  and  who  were  pos- 
sessed with  the  one  purpose  of  reaching  the  fort 
in  time  to  give  warning  of  the  threatening  danger. 

It  seemed  to  John  Shotwell  that  he  must  be  in  a 
dream.  He  was  running  as  sometimes  he  thought 
he  did  in  his  sleep.  Heavy  weights  seemed  to  be 
attached  to  his  feet,  and  some  one  must  be  holding 
him  back.  Again  and  again  he  fell  as  he  made  his 
way  up  the  steep  hillside,  and  when  he  tried  to  cry 
out,  his  voice  sounded  strangely  harsh  and  unreal. 

But  on  and  on  he  ran,  the  fear  of  the  British  and 
the  hope  of  alarming  the  garrison  both  inspiring 
him,  and  soon  he  had  overtaken  his  companions 
and  was  running  beside  them.  When  at  last  they 
entered  the  fort,  there  was  just  breath  enough 
remaining  to  enable  them  to  give  the  alarm. 

In  a  moment  there  was  a  scene  of  indescribable 
confusion.     The    weakened    band    of  Continentals, 
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dispirited  by  their  numerous  defeats  and  defections, 
were  in  no  condition  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
British.  Indeed,  Washington,  apprehensive  of  an 
attack  on  Fort  Lee,  already  had  made  his  plans  to 
evacuate  the  fort,  and  when  the  alarm  at  last  came, 
it  required  but  a  few  moments  to  get  the  army  in 
line.  The  place  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  long 
retreat  across  the  Jerseys  was  begun. 

A  bloodless  victory  was  that  which  the  British 
gained.  Fort  Lee  itself  was  scarcely  worth  the 
taking,  but  in  the  hurried  departure  of  the  Ameri- 
cans they  left  behind  them  much  that  was  of 
value.  The  very  kettles  which  the  men  had 
ready  for  cooking  their  breakfasts  were  lost.  A 
thousand  barrels  of  flour  and  other  stores  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  along  with  three  hun- 
dred tents,  a  large  quantity  of  baggage,  and  all  the 
cannon  except  two  twelve  pounders,  which  the 
Continentals  managed  somehow  to  drag  away  with 
them  in  the  darkness. 

It  was  a  disastrous  night,  and  the  hurried  retreat 
of  the  men  was  not  checked  until  the  Passaic  lay 
between  them  and  their  pursuers.  Their  numbers 
had  dwindled  to  about  thirty-five  hundred  men; 
their  confidence  was  fast  ebbing  away;  they  had 
been  outgeneralled,  and  nearly  every  one  was  in 
despair.  Nearly  five  thousand  men  were  in  the 
four  prisons  of  New  York;  the  soldiers  were  dis- 
couraged, and  many  of  them  were  about  to  leave, 
as  the  time  for  which  they  had  enlisted  had  expired. 
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It  did  seem  as  if  the  American  Revolution  was 
almost  at  an  end. 

General  Washington  was  not  yet  ready  to  give 
up.  "  You  can  kill  him,"  said  Sergeant  Ben  to 
John  when  the  army  at  last  halted  behind  the  Pas- 
saic River,  "but  he'll  keep  on  fighting,  not  knowing 
he's  dead." 

The  great  commander,  whose  greatness  was  far 
from  being  recognized  at  the  time,  was  in  desperate 
straits.  Lee  and  his  forces  must  join  him,  and 
word  must  be  carried  to  him  immediately.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  determination,  through  Sergeant  Ben's 
words  to  his  captain,  Jonas  Baker  and  John  Shot- 
well  were  chosen  to  go  on  this  errand,  and  at  once 
made  preparations  to  leave. 

"Now  remember,"  said  the  sergeant,  "there's  to 
be  no  such  word  as  fail.  You've  simply  got  to  get 
this  word  to  General  Lee.  I  want  you  to  realize 
how  much  depends  upon  you,  and  don't  let  any- 
thing come  in  to  keep  you  from  reaching  Lee 
himself.  You'll  have  to  depend  upon  yourselves, 
but  I  know  what  you  have  done,  and  so  I  have 
pushed  you  hard  for  this  work.  I  don't  suppose 
your  mothers  would  thank  me,  but  it's  a  good 
chance,  after  all,  and  now  you  see  to  it  that  you 
make  the  most  of  it." 

"  We'll  carry  the  message,"  said  John  quietly, 
"  but  suppose  General  Lee  doesn't  come  ?  You 
know  what  they  say  about  his  feeling  towards 
Washington." 
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"  That  won't  be  your  fault.  He'll  have  to,  this 
time.  It's  the  crisis  of  the  whole  affair.  General 
Washington  is  too  big  to  be  jealous  of  such  a  man 
as  Lee.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  he  was  considered  quite 
a  man  in  Europe,  and  he  has  done  some  good  work 
here  in  the  south  too,  but  he's  a  small-bored  man, 
after  all,  and  as  jealous  of  Washington  as  one 
pretty  girl  is  of  another.  Not  that  he's  a  pretty 
man,  though,  for  he  carries  the  ugliest  face  I  ever 
laid  my  two  eyes  on." 

"  How  are  we  to  go  ? '"  inquired  John. 

"  You  can't  go  on  horseback ;  that's  certain. 
Neither  can  you  wear  your  uniforms.  You'll  have 
to  go  out  around  Cornwallis  and  steer  clear  of  Fort 
Lee.  I  think  to  dress  up  as  a  couple  of  young 
farm  lads  will  be  the  safest  plan.  That'll  come 
quite  natural  like,"  and  the  kind-hearted  old  ser- 
geant smiled  as  though  he  enjoyed  the  joke.  But 
his  heart  was  heavy,  and  he  was  more  than  fearful 
for  "  his  lads,"  as  he  fondly  called  them.  "  It's  not 
very  far  you  have  to  go,  and  you  can  stand  a  tramp 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  I  know.  If  you  can  once 
make  your  way  to  the  house  of  Abraham  Cowles, 
right  by  the  river,  he'll  see  that  you  get  across  to 
Lee's  camp  all  right.  But  it's  time  for  you  to  be 
off." 

The  message  for  General  Lee  was  received,  and 
its  contents  also  were  told  our  boys,  so  that  if  they 
should  be  compelled  to  destroy  the  letter,  they  yet 
might  inform  the  general  of  Washington's  wishes. 
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If  found  advisable,  they  were  to  push  on  to  General 
Heath  also.  As  soon  as  darkness  had  come,  the 
two  young  soldiers,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  farmers, 
started  from  the  camp. 

They  chose  the  road  above  Fort  Lee,  and  hoped 
to  gain  the  rear  of  the  army  of  Cornwallis  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  any  of  his  followers. 
Then  if  they  could  succeed  in  making  their  way  to 
the  home  of  Abraham  Cowles,  they  knew  the  jour- 
ney would  be  practically  at  an  end. 

No  one  knew  just  how  Cornwallis  had  arranged 
his  men.  He  might  have  outposts  for  miles  away 
from  Fort  Lee,  and  if  the  young  messengers  fell  in 
with  them,  no  one  could  tell  what  the  outcome 
would  be.  If  the  letter  should  be  found  upon  them, 
they  might  be  taken  for  spies,  or  if  not  quite  so  bad 
as  that,  they  might  be  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to 
New  York,  and  the  rumors  of  the  sufferings  and 
privations  of  the  prisoners  there  were  common  in 
the  American  army. 

They  were  both  young,  and  their  chief  hope  of 
safety  lay  in  that  very  fact.  They  hoped  that  they 
would  not  be  compelled  to  stop  anywhere  on  their 
journey,  for  the  sympathizers  with  the  British 
were  increasing  in  numbers  and  boldness  now,  and 
there  were  many  who  would  be  glad  to  gain  the 
favor  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  by  turning  over  to  him 
these  two  messengers  from  the  American  camp. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  going  to  rain  before  morning,"  said 
the  sergeant  as  he  followed  the  boys  to  the  river. 
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"  It's  all  clear  now,"  said  Jonas;  "but  if  it  does  rain, 
it'll  be  all  the  better  for  us.  But  we  will  be  there 
before  morning ;  never  you  fear." 

"  I  hope  so,  I  hope  so,"  said  the  sergeant  to 
himself  as  they  entered  a  little  skiff  and  were  carried 
to  the  opposite  bank.  "  They're  likely  youngsters, 
and  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  anything  happen  to  'em. 
Mebbe  I  did  wrong  in  mentioning  'em,  but  it's  a  big 
work,  and  if  the  risk  is  big,  why,  somebody  has  to 
take  it,  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it.  Oh  well,  I've 
done  the  best  I  could,  and  I  shall  have  to  let  it  go 
at  that." 

As  they  had  disappeared  from  his  sight  now,  he 
slowly  returned  to  the  camp  and  tried  to  busy  him- 
self in  his  labors.  But  the  vision  of  the  departing 
boys  would  rise  again  and  again  before  him,  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  he  found  at  last,  when  night 
came,  and  he  wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket  and 
tried  to  sleep,  that  he  was  more  and  more  alarmed 
for  their  safety. 

John  and  Jonas,  each  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  country,  were  meanwhile  trudging  on  over  the 
rough  roads  through  the  darkness. 

"  The  sergeant  was  right,  John  ;  it's  going  to  rain," 
said  Jonas  when  three  hours  had  passed  and  the 
patter  of  raindrops  could  be  heard. 

"  All  the  better  for  us,"  replied  John.  "  We're  on 
the  right  track,  and  if  our  good  luck  keeps  up,  we'll 
soon  be  under  shelter." 

The  sturdy  boys  increased  their  speed,  and  went 
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swinging  on  in  a  steady  gait  that  gave  promise  of 
soon  fulfilling  Johns  words,  and  bringing  them  to 
the  end  of  their  journey.  Thus  far  they  had  met  no 
one,  nor  could  they  see  a  light  now  in  any  of  the 
scattered  farm-houses  by  which  they  passed. 

It  was  in  that  darkest  hour  which  comes  just 
before  morning  when  at  last  they  aroused  Abraham 
Covvles  and  told  him  of  their  errand. 

"  I'll  be  right  down,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Cowles,  who 
had  been  talking  to  them  through  the  open  win- 
dow. "  I'll  soon  have  you  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hudson.  I  presume  you'd  rather  be  there  than  on 
the  other  side  of  Jordan.     Eh,  boys  ?  " 

The  boys  laughed  lightly,  as  in  duty  bound,  and 
waited  for  their  ferryman.  They  were  thoroughly 
wearied  and  wet  now,  and  the  prospect  of  a  rest  in 
Lee's  camp  was  cheering.  Abraham  soon  appeared, 
and  the  boys  followed  him  as  he  led  the  way  down 
to  the  shore. 

"  I  can  find  my  way  in  the  dark  anywhere  along 
this  river,"  whispered  the  genial  Abraham.  "  But 
hark,  what's  that  ?  "  he  said  as  they  came  to  the  place 
where  his  little  skiff  was  concealed. 

They  all  waited  in  silence,  and  soon  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  the  sound  of  oars  as  they  were 
quietly  turned  in  their  oar-locks.  The  boat  could 
not  be  seen,  but  it  was  clear  that  it  was  going  down 
the  river. 

"  Some  cowboys  or  skinners,  very  like,"  whispered 
Abraham  after  a  few  moments.    "  It's  most  morning, 
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and  they're  prowlin'  round  both  sides  of  the  river, 
I  hear.  I'd  shoot  one  as  quick  as  I  would  a  wood- 
chuck.  Mebbe  they  think  they're  goin'  to  get  us. 
Well,  we'll  give  'em  a  chance,  anyway.  Come  on, 
boys."  And  obediently  both  boys  took  their  places  in 
the  skiff,  while  Abraham,  with  long  but  silent  strokes, 
sent  the  little  boat  out  into  the  river,  and  the  dark- 
ness wrapped  them  round  as  with  a  blanket. 


CHAPTER    III. 

FRIENDS    AND    FOES. 

The  dawn  was  just  beginning  to  appear  when 
Abraham  landed  the  boys  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Hudson.  The  little  skiff  soon  was  concealed  upon 
the  shore,  and  then  their  guide,  selecting  a  path 
among  the  hills,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  brought 
his  followers  to  a  little  house  that  was  almost  hidden 
from  the  road  by  the  trees.  Here  they  had  break- 
fast, and  then  two  horses  were  led  out  for  them  to 
ride  to  Lee's  camp,  and  that  of  Heath  about  thirty 
miles  northward. 

"  I'll  be  here  to-morrow  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,"  said  Abraham.  "You  ought  to  be  able 
to  make  your  way  back  by  that  time  if  you  have  no 
bad  luck,  and  I  don't  think  you  will,  if  you  follow 
my  directions." 

"  We  shall  do  the  best  we  can,"  said  John,  as  he 
mounted  his  horse.  "  If  we're  not  here  by  sundown, 
don't  wait  for  us,  for  you'll  know  by  that  time  that 
we've  been  picked  up  by  some  of  the  Tories  or 
skinners." 

32 
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"  If  they  pick  all  of  me  up,  they'll  have  a  pocket- 
ful, I'm  thinking,"  said  Jonas,  as  he  swung  his  long 
legs  by  the  horse's  flank.  "  But  we've  no  time  to 
waste.  Come  on,  John."  And  in  a  few  minutes  they 
had  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  their  companion, 
and  had  started  on  their  ride  to  the  camp  of  General 
Lee. 

With  the  passing  of  the  rain,  the  air  had  become 
sharp  and  cool,  and  now  that  the  sun  was  well  up 
in  the  eastern  sky,  their  spirits  revived,  and  with 
new  courage  they  gave  themselves  to  the  task  before 
them.  They  were  well  aware  that  the  region  was 
infested  with  Tories  and  bands  of  prowling  men, 
who,  though  some  of  them  claimed  to  be  loyal  to  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies,  were  none  the  less  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  party  which  was  weaker  than 
they.  But  the  boys  were  watchful,  and  the  very 
presence  of  danger  seemed  to  increase  their  vigi- 
lance. 

They  occasionally  met  men  who  were  going  in 
the  opposite  direction,  but  they  were  allowed  to  pass 
without  a  challenge,  so  quiet  was  their  demeanor, 
and  apparently  harmless  their  errand.  About  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  entered  the  camp, 
and  although  they  were  weary  after  their  long 
night  tramp  and  longer  ride,  they  at  once  made 
their  way  to  the  quarters  of  General   Lee. 

"  You  give  him  the  message,"  said  John,  "  and  I'll 
look  after  the  horses." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Jonas,  as  his  friend  departed 
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with  the  horses.  "  You  come  back  here  as  soon  as 
you  have  looked  after  them,  and  we'll  decide  what 
we  are  to  do  next." 

When  John  returned  in  a  half-hour  he  found 
Jonas  waiting  for  him  near  the  quarters  of  the  gen- 
eral. "  Did  you  see  him?  and  what  did  he  say? ': 
said  John  eagerly,  as  he  approached. 

"Yes,  I  saw  him,"  drawled  Jonas  slowly,  "and  I 
never  shall  forget  him  either.  I  thought  every 
Welshman  was  a  fine-looking  man;  but  if  Lee's  a 
sample,  I  never  want  to  see  another  one.  My,  but 
I  should  think  his  face  would  hurt  him.  Sergeant 
Ben  never  told  half  the  story  when  he  said  he  was 
the  ugliest  man  he  ever  looked  at." 

"  He  can  keep  his  face,"  replied  John;  "but  what 
did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  read  the  letter,  and  then  he  hemmed  and 
hawed  around  and  didn't  say  much.  Then,  instead 
of  saying  what  he  would  do,  he  began  to  ask  me 
questions  about  Washington's  plans,  and  how  many 
men  he  had,  and  how  many  were  red-headed  and 
square-faced,  and  I  didn't  know  what  all.  You'd 
have  thought  that  he  was  the  boss  man  of  all  the 
Colonies,  and  Washington  only  a  countryman.  It 
just  made  me  mad  to  hear  him.  He  acted  as  if  he 
was  patting  Washington  on  the  head,  the  way  School- 
master Chase  used  to  do  with  some  of  the  little  fel- 
lows and  say,  '  Good  little  boy ;  nice  little  fellow.' 
I  don't  think  I  like  him." 

"  Probably  he  doesn't  feel  very  bad  about  that," 
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said  John,  with  a  smile.  "  But  what  word  or  direc- 
tions did  he  give  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  told  us  to  '  bide  a  wee,'  and  he'd  have  a 
word  for  us,  and  I  don't  think  we'd  better  start 
back  till  to-morrow  morning,  for  I'm  tired  out,  and  I 
know  you  are  too." 

"No;  we  might  just  as  well  stay  here  to-night. 
We  shouldn't  gain  anything  by  starting  back  now, 
for  the  horses  are  pretty  well  winded.  But  I  want 
to  look  about  a  bit  before  night." 

Accordingly  the  boys  walked  about  the  camp, 
curiously  observing  all  the  men  and  their  equip- 
ments. They  were  not  long  in  deciding  that  Lee's 
forces  were  better  equipped  than  their  own,  and  cer- 
tainly they  outnumbered  those  which  Washington 
had. 

It  was  scarcely  dark  when  the  boys  sought 
the  shelters  of  the  tent  which  had  been  assigned 
them,  and  slept  as  only  tired  men  who  have  been 
through  a  long  and  hard  experience  can  sleep.  But 
early  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  they  had  eaten 
their  breakfast,  having  decided  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  go  on  to  Heath's  quarters,  they  took 
the  message  of  General  Lee,  and  mounting  their 
horses,  began  their  journey  back  to  the  place  where 
Washington's  forces  lay  behind  the  Passaic. 

In  the  afternoon  they  found  their  ferryman, 
Abraham  Cowles,  in  the  place  where  he  had 
promised  to  meet  them,  and  soon  they  had  been 
landed  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson.     The 
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little  boat  was  drawn  up  near  a  small  fish-house 
that  stood  on  the  shore,  and  that  neither  of  the 
boys  had  noticed  at  the  time  of  their  crossing  on 
the  preceding  night.  But  the  darkness  might  have 
accounted  for  that,  and  John  gave  no  thought  to 
the  little  building  until  he  was  thoroughly  startled 
as  he  glanced  at  it  again,  trying  to  recall  the  land- 
ing-place. What  was  that?  John  almost  uttered 
a  startled  exclamation,  for  he  thought  he  had  seen  a 
face  suddenly  disappear  from  the  little  window  on 
their  side  of  the  house. 

As  neither  of  his  companions  had  noticed  it, 
he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, and  that  it  was  only  the  promptings  of  his 
own  imagination.  He  looked  long  and  earnestly  at 
the  building  while  his  companions  were  looking 
after  the  skiff,  but  the  face  did  not  appear  again, 
and  as  the  door  was  fastened  on  the  outside  by  a 
heavy  padlock,  he  concluded  that  he  had  been  mis- 
taken, and  did  not  mention  his  alarm  to  either  of 
the  men. 

The  little  party  soon  entered  the  home  of  Abra- 
ham Cowles,  and  upon  his  urgent  invitation  the 
boys  decided  to  remain  there  for  the  night.  Early 
in  the  morning  they  were  astir  again,  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  had  their  breakfast,  they  bade  their  host 
good  by  and  departed. 

Only  then  did  John  mention  the  face  he  had 
seen,  but  Jonas  laughed  at  his  fears.  "  It  was  the 
ghost  of  some  of  the   Hudson  River  eels  you  saw. 
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I  didn't  sec  it,  but  I  caught  a  whiff,  and  that  was 
enough  for  me.  I  sometimes  think  I  can  smell 
farther  than  I  can  see."  And  the  elongated  Jonas 
rubbed  his  nose  thoughtfully. 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  John  ;  "  some  folks  can,  and 
if  anybody  could  succeed,  I  know  you  could."  But 
the  young  soldier  was  glad  to  be  laughed  out  of  his 
fears.  He  could  not  think  there  was  any  real  cause 
for  alarm,  and  perhaps  his  nervousness  would 
account  for  the  vision,  for  his  fears  were  increasing 
now  that  the  purpose  of  their  journey  had  been  ful- 
filled and  they  were  on  their  return.  He  was  eager 
to  be  back  with  his  friends  again ;  for  even  a  retreat 
was  preferable  to  this  tramping  through  a  country 
in  which  not  even  the  neighbors  were  willing  to 
place  any  confidence  in  one  another. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  objected  to  Abraham's 
carrying  us  a  piece  with  his  horses,"  said  Jonas. 
"  For  my  part,  I'm  tired." 

"  So  am  I,"  replied  John  ;  "  but  I  think  it's  safer  to 
go  alone." 

"  One  boy  is  a  boy,  and  two  boys  are  half  a  boy," 
murmured  Jonas,  who  was  not  inclined  to  share  in 
the  misgivings  of  his  friend.  But  he  had  had  far  less 
experience  than  John,  and  was  now  for  the  first  time 
having  any  real  share  in  the  struggle  of  the  Colonies. 

About  noon  time  they  stopped  at  a  farm-house  to 
get  something  to  eat. 

"  This  must  be  the  place  Abraham  told  us  about," 
said  Jonas. 
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"We'll  try  it,"  said  John,  "though  to  me  it 
doesn't  seem  to  tally  exactly  with  his  description. 
But  I'm  hungry  enough  to  try  almost  any  place." 

The  welcome  they  received  scattered  all  their 
fears,  and  their  courage  came  back  again  after 
they  had  eaten  of  the  hearty  meal  that  was  set 
before  them.  No  one  was  in  the  house  but  one 
woman,  and  a  girl  of  about  their  own  age,  evidently 
her  daughter.  Few  questions  were  asked,  and  the 
boys  volunteered  no  information,  and  soon  made 
ready  to  start  on  again.  They  had  covered  nearly 
half  the  distance  back  to  the  army  now,  and  were 
eager  to  rejoin  their  comrades  and  make  their  report. 

Their  offer  to  pay  for  what  they  had  eaten 
was  refused,  and  John  stopped  for  a  moment  on 
the  broad  piazza  in  front  of  the  house.  As  he 
glanced  down  the  road,  he  was  startled  as  again 
he  thought  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  face  he  had 
seen  in  the  fish-house.  It  peered  just  for  a  moment 
around  the  corner  of  the  house  and  then  vanished 
in  an  instant.  John  said  nothing,  but  rubbed  his 
eyes  and  stood  for  a  moment  confused.  Was  he 
dreaming  ?  Was  it  possible  that  he  was  beginning 
to  see  visions  ? 

Soon  after  they  had  started,  they  were  surprised 
when  the  young  girl  they  had  left  in  the  house 
overtook  them.  She  was  carrying  a  wooden  bucket 
in  her  hand,  and  when  she  was  near  them  said,  with- 
out turning  her  face  in  their  direction,  "  If  I  were 
you,  I  should  not  take  the  road  through  the  valley. 
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There's  a  path  that  goes  over  the  hill  and  joins  the 
road  about  three  miles  farther  on." 

"  Why,  what's  the  trouble  ?  "  asked  John. 

"Don't  look  at  me,"  replied  the  girl.  "I  can't 
explain  it,  but  it  is  thought  you  either  came  from 
Washington's  camp  or  are  going  there.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it,  but  I  have  given  you  a 
hint,  and  you  can  act  on  it  or  not  as  you  choose." 
And  she  turned  sharply  into  the  path  that  led 
through  the  pasture  to  a  spring  the  boys  could 
see  in  the  distance. 

"  That's  the  kind  of  a  girl  I  like,"  said  Jonas. 
"  Didn't  she  have  a  pleasant  voice  ? " 

"  I'm  not  thinking  about  her  voice,  but  about  what 
she  said,"  replied  John.  "  I'm  thinking  we'd  better 
do  as  she  suggests,  though  perhaps  she's  trying-  to 
lead  us  into  a  trap,  instead  of  getting  us  out  of  one." 

"  Don't  you  believe  it,"  said  Jonas,  with  energy.  "A 
girl  with  a  voice  like  that  is  no  cheat.  I'll  take  her 
word  for  it;  so  let's  keep  our  eyes  open  for  the  path." 

A  strict  search  failed  to  reveal  it,  and  with 
all  their  efforts  they  could  not  find  it.  They 
dared  not  retrace  their  steps,  and  at  last  concluded 
that  their  best  plan  was  to  push  on  along  the  road. 
But  the  warning  of  the  stranger  girl  was  not  for- 
gotten, and  both  boys  became  silent  when  the  road 
entered  a  narrow  defile  among  the  hills.  A  sharp 
precipice  rose  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet  on  one 
side,  and  a  swift  stream,  at  least  eight  feet  wide, 
ran  on  the  other. 
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"  This  is  a  good  place  for  a  trap,"  said  John. 

"Yes,  and  we  ought  to  have  struck  out  across 
the  hill,  just  as  that  girl  said,"  replied  Jonas.  "  But 
it's  too  late  now,  for  there's  somebody  coming." 

John  looked  up  hastily  at  the  words  of  his  friend, 
and  saw  a  man  approaching.  He  was  alone ;  there 
was  some  comfort  in  that,  and  yet  the  boys  were 
anxious  as  he  came  nearer. 

"  Good  morrow,  young  sirs,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Good  morrow,"  replied  the  boys.  But  their 
further  conversation  was  prevented,  for  a  hundred 
yards  down  the  road  they  saw  four  men  approach- 
ing on  horseback.  The  stranger  followed  their 
glance,  and  in  a  moment  he  said,  "  I  don't  know 
who  you  are ;  but  don't  let  those  men  see  you. 
They're  the  worst  skinners  in  all  the  region. 
Here ;   come  with  me." 

The  boys  never  knew  just  why  they  did  it,  but 
in  a  moment  they  had  followed  this  man,  who  was 
an  utter  stranger,  as  he  led  the  way,  by  a  path  they 
had  not  seen,  up  the  hillside. 

They  could  not  tell  whether  they  had  been  seen 
by  the  approaching  party  or  not,  but  swiftly  and 
silently  they  followed  their  guide  till  he  stopped 
beside  a  little  hut  concealed  among  the  trees. 

As  they  approached,  they  were  startled  at  the 
sound  of  a  groan.  It  must  have  come  from  within 
the  hut.  The  stranger  gave  no  heed  to  the  sound, 
but  at  once  approached,  and  opening  the  door,  bade 
the  boys  to  follow. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

IN    THE    RANKS    AGAIN. 

There  was  no  choice  for  the  boys  but  to  follow 
their  leader.  In  the  valley  below  they  could  hear 
the  clatter  of  the  horsemen  rapidly  approaching. 
If  the  boys  turned  back,  their  presence  would  be 
known ;  and  while  the  man  who  was  with  them  was 
a  stranger,  and  the  sound  of  the  groans  from 
within  the  hut  was  not  assuring,  after  glancing 
quickly  at  each  other,  they  entered,  uttering  no 
word  of  protest,  and  yet  watchful  of  every  move- 
ment their  companion  made. 

The  groanings  increased  as  they  came  in,  but  the 
dim  light  prevented  them  for  a  moment  from  dis- 
cerning the  source  of  the  trouble.  As  soon  as  their 
eyes  became  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
they  saw  stretched  on  a  bed  of  leaves  the  body  of 
a  man,  who  moaned  and  tossed,  but  did  not  appear 
to  give  any  heed  to  his  visitors.  His  face  was  a 
mass  of  bruises,  and  his  hair  was  matted  with  blood. 
His  discolored  eyes  stared  wildly  at  them,  but  they 
were  the  eyes  of  a  man  insane  or  delirious. 

The  stranger  stooped  and  held  a  wooden  cup  to 
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the  lips  of  the  sufferer,  and  bathed  his  brow  with 
the  water.  His  efforts  apparently  soothed  the  rest- 
less man,  and  his  groans  soon  dropped  to  feeble 
moanings. 

"  This  is  a  sorry  sight,"  he  said  at  last  as  he  arose 
and  turned  to  the  boys.  "  I  don't  know  who  you 
are  nor  where  you  belong,  and  I  don't  know  that 
I  care,  but  as  surely  as  there  is  One  above,  such 
brutality  shall  not  go  unpunished." 

The  stranger  spoke  in  low,  deep  tones,  and  the 
boys  remained  silent,  somewhat  alarmed  by  his 
words,  and  deeply  moved  by  the  sight  of  the  suffer- 
ing before  them. 

"  This  man  was  my  neighbor,"  resumed  the 
stranger  more  calmly,  "  and  he  had  just  sent  his 
family  back  among  the  hills  for  safety,  when  he 
heard  the  army  of  Cornwallis  was  approaching. 
He  himself  remained  to  look  after  his  place  and 
was  not  troubled  when  the  army  passed.  But 
yesterday  a  band  of  prowling  Hessians  came  up 
and  stole  everything  he  had.  When  he  protested 
that  he  was  a  Tory,  —  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  did 
sympathize  with  the  King,  —  it  made  no  difference. 
They  only  laughed  at  him,  saying,  '  All  these  things 
good  for  Hesse  man  ! '  But  as  he  still  protested,  they 
finally  clubbed  him  with  their  muskets  and  drove 
a  bayonet  into  him  several  times,  and  left  him  for 
dead.  But  I  happened  along  about  an  hour  after 
they  had  gone,  and  he  was  still  able  to  tell  me 
what  had  happened.     I  took  him  on  my  back  and 
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brought  him  up  here,  and  have  been  caring  for 
him  all  night  long." 

"  Will  he  die  ? "  asked  John,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  No.     I  think  he'll  sret  over  it.     Though  I  never 
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sympathized  with  his  Tory  sentiments,  I  won't 
leave  a  neighbor  in  such  a  plight  as  he  is  in.  Now 
tell  me  who  you  are." 

"  We're  on  our  way  to  Washington's  camp," 
replied   John. 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  come  through  the  Pass, 
then.  Why  didn't  you  go  over  the  hill  ?  It's 
much  safer  and  better." 

"  So  we  were  told,"  said  Jonas,  "  but  we  couldn't 
find  any  path." 

"  I'll  show  you  the  way  if  you'll  come  with  me," 
said  the  stranger.  "  You  ought  to  start  at  once  if 
you're  bound  for  Washington's  army." 

"  But  we  don't  like  to  leave  you  here  alone  in 
such  a  scrape  as  this,"  said  John. 

"  Don't  mind  me,"  said  the  man  solemnly.  "  In 
times  like  these  even  the  dead  must  be  left  to  bury 
themselves.  I  shall  look  after  my  friend  a  bit,  and 
just  as  soon  as  he  is  better  or  dead,  I  shall  go 
myself  to  join  the  Continentals.  Come,  and  I'll 
show  you  the  way." 

The  boys  quickly  followed,  giving  one  hasty 
glance  at  the  suffering  man ;  but  as  he  gave  no 
heed  to  them,  they  knew  that  he  was  indifferent 
alike  to  their  presence  or  absence.  Down  the 
hillside  they  followed  their  guide,  and  quickly  cross- 
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ing  the  road  when  they  saw  no  one  was  near,  soon 
found  the  little  path  of  which  the  stranger  had 
spoken. 

"  God  speed  you,  young  sirs,  and  give  you  a  safe 
journey  to  the  patriot  camp.  I  thought  I  could 
not  be  mistaken,  and  that  the  son  of  my  old  friend 
Shotwell  of  Elizabeth  Town  could  not  be  found  on 
the  wrong  side.  Good  by,"  he  added  as  he  turned 
quickly  and  disappeared  among  the  trees. 

"  That's  strange,"  muttered  John,  as  with  his 
companion  he  started  on  his  journey.  "  I  wonder 
who  he  is  and  how  he  knows  us." 

"  Oh,  you're  famous  hereabouts,"  drawled  Jonas. 
"  But  then  I  have  this  comfort,  that  after  gazing  at 
my  beauteous  face,  he'll  know  me  too  the  next  time 
he  sees  me." 

There  was  little  inclination  for  conversation  felt 
by  either  of  the  young  messengers;  but,  keeping 
steadily  on  their  way,  at  dusk  they  had  rejoined 
the  patriot  army  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Passaic. 
Their  message  was  soon  given,  and  they  sought  out 
Sergeant  Ben,  who  gave  them  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  praised  them  heartily  for  their  success. 

"  No,  nothing's  been  heard  or  seen  of  Joseph," 
he  said,  in  reply  to  their  question.  "  It's  passing- 
strange,  and  I've  begun  to  fear  that  the  lad  has 
fallen  into  trouble.  Perhaps  he  tumbled  into  some 
of  the  ravines  anions:  the  Palisades  and  has  been  left 
there  to  die." 

"I  hadn't   thought   of   that,"   said    John   soberly. 
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"  And  if  he  has,  we  can't  lift  our  little  finger  to  help 
him." 

"  Oh,  don't  you  worry  about  Joe,"  said  Jonas. 
"  I  know  he's  always  falling  into  scrapes,  but  he 
always  falls  out  again.  But  what's  become  of  the 
patriots,  sergeant  ?  The  ranks  don't  seem  to  be 
as  full  as  they  were  when  we  left." 

"  No,"  answered  Sergeant  Ben  soberly.  "  Almost 
a  thousand  men  have  cleared  out  already,  and  I'm 
afraid  more  will  go.  The  general  is  all  upset.  He 
counted  on  the  Jerseymen  rallying  about  him  when 
he  crossed  the  river,  but  they  haven't  put  in  ap- 
pearance yet.  The  men  are  glum,  and  declare  that 
there's  no  use  in  trying  any  longer." 

The  kind-hearted  old  man  went  on  to  describe 
to  his  companions  the  plight  of  the  army.  Supplies 
were  wanting,  the  men  were  discouraged  and  almost 
in  open  rebellion,  the  fear  of  an  attack  was  on  every 
side,  and  even  confidence  in  their  leaders  had  almost 
disappeared. 

It  was  with  heavy  hearts  the  boys  left  him,  to 
seek  their  quarters  for  the  night.  They  had  caught 
something  of  the  panic  of  the  army,  for  nothing  is 
more  contagious  than  fear.  Again  and  again  they 
arose  during  the  night,  roused  by  a  false  alarm,  in 
which  many  of  the  soldiers  shared,  and  it  was  with 
a  feelins:  of  relief  that  all  received  the  order  on  the 
following  day  to  begin  a  further  retreat  across  the 
Jerseys. 

"  It's  a  great  way  to  fight,"  muttered  Jonas,  as  he 
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and  John  took  their  places  in  the  ranks.  "  But 
then  there's  one  comfort ;  if  the  British  don't  hurry 
up  and  catch  us,  then  we  won't  have  to  be 
thrashed." 

John  made  no  reply,  for  he  was  in  no  mood  to 
enter  into  the  bantering  words  of  the  irrepressible 
Jonas.  The  report  spread  that  the  British  were 
pursuing,  and  the  retreat  threatened  to  become  a 
rout.  But  General  Washington,  to  all  appearances 
calm  and  undismayed,  kept  his  followers  in  line, 
and  on  and  on  through  the  weary  miles  the  little 
army  passed. 

Just  as  the  rear  guard  left  Newark  the  sounds  of 
the  bugles  of  the  advancing  British  were  heard,  but 
the  outposts  which  Washington  faithfully  planted 
reported  that  they  had  halted  there,  and  the  Conti- 
nentals pressed  on  for  Elizabeth  Town. 

"  I  want  to  stop  there,"  said  John  to  the  old  ser- 
geant. "  I  know  it's  dangerous,  but  as  I'm  not  in 
uniform,  I  think  I  can  take  care  of  myself." 

"  It's  risky,"  said  the  sergeant,  shaking  his  head. 
"  But  I  know  how  you  feel,  Johnnie,  and  I  think 
I  can  arrange  it." 

It  was  because  of  the  sergeant's  influence  that 
John  Shotwell  was  allowed  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks 
and  spend  a  few  hours  in  his  old  home.  But  how 
changed  everything  was.  Many  of  the  houses  were 
closed  and  the  windows  barred.  Few  people  were  to 
be  seen  about  the  streets,  and  these  few  plainly  were 
to  be  numbered  among  the  enemies  of  the  Colonies. 
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Desertion  and  despair  were  only  too  plainly  written 
over  all  the  friends  of  the  patriot  army. 

John  was  not  long  in  hastening  to  his  old  home. 
He  knew  that  his  mother  was  not  there,  and  he  was 
not  at  all  certain  that  he  should  find  his  father. 

As  he  approached  the  familiar  place,  it  seemed  as 
if  he  could  scarcely  keep  back  the  lump  that  kept 
rising  in  his  throat.  The  yard  was  neglected,  the 
gate  was  unhinged,  and  desolation  was  spread  over 
all.  The  grass  was  high  and  withered  beneath  the 
November  frosts.  The  windows  were  barred  like 
those  of  the  neighbors',  and  the  young  soldier 
had  little  expectation  of  finding  his  father  within. 
He  hurried  around  to  the  back  door  and  tried  it.  It 
was  fastened,  and  he  was  just  turning  away,  satisfied 
that  no  one  was  there,  when  he  heard  the  bolt 
drawn,  and  in  a  moment  his  father  stood  in  the 
open  doorway. 

"Oh,  my  son! '  were  all  the  words  Mr.  Shotwell 
could  utter.  He  drew  the  boy  to  him,  and  John, 
young  man  though  he  was,  was  not  ashamed  as  his 
father  kissed  him  on  either  cheek.  He  had  never 
known  his  father  to  make  any  demonstrations  of  his 
affection  before,  and  as  he  followed  him  into  the 
house,  the  tears  rose  in  his  eyes  as  he  marked  the 
changes  that  had  come  over  him.  His  hair  was 
almost  white  now,  and  his  form  was  bowed  as  if 
the  burden  was  almost  too  heavy  to  be  carried. 

In  the  hurried  conversation  which  followed,  John 
told  of  all  the  experiences  through  which  he  had 
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passed  during  the  few  weeks  since  he  had  left 
home ;  and  then  listened  to  his  father  as  he  in  turn 
related  the  events  whiph  had  occurred  at  Elizabeth 
Town.  "Your  mother  is  safe,"  he  said,  "for  I  car- 
ried her  myself  over  beyond  Short  Hills,  where  the 
patriots  have  gathered.  Almost  all  the  men  left 
hereabouts  have  openly  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  King,  and  every  one  thinks  the  war  is  about 
over.  But  I  haven't  given  up  one  whit.  I'm  more 
determined  than  ever  to  do  my  little  part,  and  if 
Washington  can  only  make  a  stand,  I  look  for  a 
turn  in  the  tide.     Isn't  Lee  going  to  join  him  soon?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  John  said,  "  there  are  a  good 
many  who  think  Lee  intends  to  leave  Washington 
in  the  lurch." 

Mr.  Shotwell  brought  his  clenched  fist  down  upon 
the  table  so  hard  that  the  dishes  from  which  they 
had  been  eating  rattled  together.  "  Then  he's  a 
scoundrel !  Our  old  preacher  told  Us  not  long  ago 
of  the  gift  of  the  Almighty's  Son,  and  said  we 
ought  to  give  back  our  own.  I  say  to  you,  John, 
much  as  I  love  you,  if  you  were  all  I  had,  I  would 
gladly  give  you  up  to  the  God  of  battles  rather 
than  see  the  cruelty  of  Britain  continued  and 
stamped  upon  our  poor  suffering  country." 

John  was  awed.  He  had  always  deeply  respected 
his  father,  but  he  had  never  seen  him  so  moved 
before.  There  was  a  new  light  in  his  face,  and  he 
realized  what  his  own  work  was  and  was  to  be,  as 
never  before. 
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"  Almost  all  our  friends  have  left  town,"  resumed 
his  father  more  calmly.  "  You  remember  the  Mor- 
tons? Well,  they  have  turned  over  all  their  property 
to  the  Continentals,  and  so  have  I.  They  named 
their  boy,  born  since  you  left  home,  Washington. 
He's  the  first  one  to  be  named  for  that  noble  man. 
The  family  is  up  in  the  country,  and  I  was  there 
yesterday  when  the  report  that  the  British  were 
advancing  came.  Dame  Morton  hid  her  children 
under  the  boards  of  the  kitchen  floor,  for  they  had 
arranged  a  hiding-place  there.  The  alarm  was  false, 
but  it  showed  what  they  would  do  if  necessary." 

"But  I  must  go,  father,"  said  John,  rising;  "I've 
been  here  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  I  promised 
to  be  back  in  the  ranks  in  an  hour.  I  must  run 
down  to  the  Swans,'  and  see  if  they've  heard  any- 
thing of  Joe." 

Mr.  Shotwell  was  calmer  now,  and  John  won- 
dered if  the  outburst  of  affection  he  had  shown 
when  he  first  saw  him  were  really  true.  A  hasty 
good  by  was  spoken,  and  the  young  soldier  ran 
rapidly  down  the  street  to  Joseph's  home. 

Mr.  Swan  was  the  only  one  there,  and  to  the 
quick  question  of  John,  replied,  "  We  haven't  heard 
a  word.  We  thought  he  was  still  with  you  in  the 
army.  What  can  have  happened  to  him  ?  Oh,  it 
will  crush  his  mother." 

John  stood  silent  before  the  sorrowing  man. 
He  could  offer  no  word  of  comfort,  and  his  own 
anxiety  was  only  too  apparent  in  the  hurried  ques- 
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tions  he  had  asked.  He  rapidly  told  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  his  friend  and  the  cry  they  had  heard 
in  the  woods  near  Fort  Lee.  His  own  fears  he  did 
not  disclose,  nor  did  he  refer  to  the  suggestion  of 
Sergeant  Ben  that  he  might  have  fallen  into  a 
ravine  and  been  left  there  to  die. 

But  the  time  had  come  when  he  must  go,  and 
grasping  the  hand  of  his  friend's  father,  he  uttered 
a  hurried  good  by,  and  hastily  started  to  rejoin  the 
army. 

When  once  more  he  had  taken  his  place  in  the 
ranks,  a  drizzling  rain  had  begun  to  fall,  and  in- 
creased the  discouragement  of  the  men. 

The  young  soldier's  heart  was  heavy.  No  news 
of  Joseph  had  been  received,  and  he  was  beginning 
to  share  in  the  fear  that  all  the  efforts  of  Washing- 
ton  would  be  vain.  In  common  with  the  other 
soldiers  he  knew  that  the  plan  was  to  push  on  to 
Philadelphia,  and  try  to  put  that  place  in  a  state  fit  to 
resist  the  enemy  before  the  winter  came,  and  the 
active  campaign  would  be  over. 

On  through  the  rain  and  wind  the  little  army 
pushed  its  way.  Poorly  equipped,  defeat  behind 
them,  and  but  little  that  promised  before,  with  the 
fear  of  desertion  added  to  the  fear  of  the  enemy, 
there  was  not  much  to  inspire  the  little  band  of 
patriots. 

No  stand  was  made  till  Brunswick  was  reached 
and  all  had  safely  crossed  the  Raritan.  Then  John 
and  Jonas  wandered  about  the  streets  of  the  quaint 
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Dutch  town,  curiously  observing  the  men,  them- 
selves observed  of  the  villagers. 

"  That's  Queen's  College,"  said  John,  as  they 
stopped  before  the  walls  of  the  little  institution  of 
learning.  "  That's  where  Evart  used  to  say  he  was 
going  when  I  used  to  talk  of  going  to  Nassau  Hall. 
But  Evart's  gone  now,  and  I  don't  know  but  Joseph 
is  too.     I  wonder  if  it  all  pays  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  pays,"  replied  Jonas,  who  though  he 
was  touched  by  his  companion's  sorrow,  and  the 
general  despondency,  never  entirely  lost  heart. 
"  We'll  fix  the  Dutch  butchers  yet.  You  know  the 
old  song  about  '  the  fault  of  the  Dutch  being  giving 
too  little  and  asking  too  much '?  Well,  they'll  receive 
a  good  deal  more  than  they  give.  But  come  on. 
Let's  go  back  to  camp.  There  may  be  something 
they'll  want  of  us  there." 

And  back  to  camp  both  boys  started,  little  dream- 
ing of  what  was  awaiting  them  there,  and  how  truly 
Jonas  had  spoken  in  his  ignorance. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Joseph's  surprise. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  turn  and  follow  the  fortunes 
of  the  missing  Joseph,  whose  sudden  disappearance 
had  so  sadly  puzzled  his  companions. 

The  thoughtless  young  soldier,  when  he  had 
started  after  the  chattering  gray  squirrel,  had  no 
purpose  in  his  mind,  except  to  overtake  the  tantaliz- 
ing little  animal.  "  I'll  get  him  if  I  have  to  follow 
him  to  Albany,"  muttered  Joseph  to  himself,  as  he 
replenished  his  ammunition.  "  I'll  never  give  in 
for  that  noisy  little  bunch   of  fur." 

The  squirrel  perhaps  understood  the  purpose  of 
his  pursuer,  and  seemed  to  enter  heartily  into  the 
spirit  of  the  chase.  He  ran  nimbly  from  branch  to 
branch  and  leaped  from  tree  to  tree,  stopping  occa- 
sionally to  gaze  at  the  running  boy,  who  with  all  his 
efforts  could  not  come  quite  near  enough  to  hurl  his 
missile.  The  bright  little  eyes  of  the  squirrel  snapped 
as  if  he  enjoyed  the  fun  as  well  as  Joseph  did,  but 
he  was  careful  not  to  remain  near  enough  to  incur 
any  danger.  He  had  had  experience  with  men 
before  this  time. 
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In  this  manner  the  pursuit  had  been  carried  on 
for  several  minutes,  and  Joseph  had  gone  down  into 
one  valley  and  climbed  the  hill  on  the  further  side. 
He  was  in  the  road  now,  as  the  squirrel  was  running 
among  the  trees  near  the  rough  wall  by  the  roadside. 
As  the  young  soldier  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
turned  to  pass  down  the  other  side,  he  suddenly 
stopped  and  his  heart  almost  stood  still  as  he  saw 
what  was  before  him. 

Far  down  the  road  he  saw  a  line  of  redcoats 
marching  silently  and  advancing  in  almost  perfect 
order.  It  was  late,  but  not  so  late  that  the  bright 
scarlet  uniforms  could  not  be  distinguished.  Like  a 
long  serpent,  the  line  moved  winding  in  and  out  and 
following  all  the  curves  in  the  rough  road. 

The  startled  Joseph,  true  to  his  impulsive  nature, 
acted  upon  the  first  impulse  that  entered  his  mind. 
Before  he  realized  what  he  was  doing,  he  uttered  the 
long,  loud  cry  which  rose  to  the  place  where  he  had 
left  his  companions,  and  which,  as  we  already  know, 
had  so  startled  them.  This  was  the  most  unfort- 
unate thing  the  young  soldier  could  have  done,  and 
in  a  moment  he  realized  the  folly  into  which  his 
impulsiveness  had  drawn  him ;  for  his  cry  not  only 
alarmed  his  distant  friends,  but  roused  a  body  of  the 
advancing  soldiers,  and  almost  before  he  was  aware 
he  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  His 
uniform  had  betrayed  him,  and  no  words  of  expla- 
nation were  allowed. 

"  Huh!  he's  only  a  boy,"  said  one  of  the  British 
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soldiers,  in  a  tone  of  disgust,  as  soon  as  he  looked 
into  the  face  of  the  captive. 

"  Boy  or  not,  he's  a  rebel,"  replied  another.  "  But 
we  can't  bother  with  him ;  send  him  to  the  rear." 

In  accordance  with  this  command  Joseph  soon 
found  himself  among  the  stragglers  that  brought 
up  the  rear  of  this  advance  of  the  British  army,  and 
was  compelled  to  march  with  them.  A  long  halt 
soon  followed,  and  it  was  well  on  towards  morning 
before  the  entire  army  prepared  to  move  on  Fort 
Lee. 

The  young  prisoner  thought  of  every  possible 
scheme  by  which  he  might  escape  or  give  warning 
of  the  approaching  enemy,  but  one  after  another  he 
abandoned  them,  and  while  he  tried  to  resign  him- 
self to  his  own  fate,  his  heart  was  filled  with  mis- 
givings as  he  thought  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  the  intended  attack. 

When  it  was  found  that  Fort  Lee  had  been 
abandoned  before  their  arrival,  his  heart  became 
lighter,  although  the  fear  of  what  might  be  before 
him  never  left  him  for  a  moment.  He  was  sur- 
prised as  he  saw  how  unconcerned  he  was  at  the 
riot  of  the  camp.  It  was  not  long  before  all  the 
supplies  which  the  Continental  army  had  abandoned 
in  their  flight  were  secured  by  the  British,  and  the 
young  soldier  began  to  wonder  whether  an  imme- 
diate pursuit  of  Washington  would  begin. 

When  he  saw  that  this  was  not  the  immediate 
intention,  he  felt  somewhat  relieved,  and  began  to 
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consider  what  was  to  become  of  him.  Little  atten- 
tion was  given  him,  and  he  had  been  placed  in  a 
tent  from  which,  he  was  told,  any  attempt  to  escape 
would  bring  upon  him  a  shot  from  the  sentry's  gun. 
On  the  following  morning  he  was  informed  that  he 
was  to  be  carried  to  New  York. 

When  the  three  men  came  whom  he  was  to  ac- 
company, he  glanced  quickly  at  the  face  of  the  leader, 
and  his  heart  gave  a  great  bound  as  he  thought  he 
recognized  him.  Surely  that  bushy  head  of  red 
hair,  that  long  scar  extending  from  the  left  eye  to 
the  corner  of  the  mouth,  that  leer  appearing  now 
and  then  upon  the  face,  could  not  be  concealed  by 
the  growth  of  the  stubbly  beard.  It  must  be  the 
pine  robber  Fagan  himself. 

The  recognition  was  mutual.  A  sneer  appeared 
upon  Fagan's  face  as  he  glanced  at  the  prisoner, 
and  in  his  smoothest  tones  he  said,  "So?  Young 
sir,  we  meet  again,  do  we  ?  And  we  are  to  leave 
the  British  camp  together.  Well,  I  cannot  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  blame  you,  for  I  find  it  a  somewhat 
uncongenial  place  myself.  I  never  spend  more 
than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  in  it  myself.  I  love  the 
pines  and  the  freedom  of  the  country.  But  perhaps 
your  taste  may  be  similar,  young  sir.  So  ?  It  may 
be  that  I  can  persuade  the  commander  to  permit 
me  to  take  you  to  my  humble  home  among  the 
'  Barrens,'  of  which  I  am  the  Baron  myself.  What 
think  you,  young  sir  ?  " 

But  Joseph  made  no  reply.     He  was  well  aware 
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of  the  bitter  enmity  of  Fagan,  and  how  little  mercy- 
he  might  expect  at  his  hands.  He  was  unable  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  the  pine  robber  in  the 
army  of  Cornwallis  now,  although  he  knew  he  had 
been  a  frequent  visitor  there. 

"Yes,  young  sir,  there  are  already  too  many  of 
the  rebels  that  have  free  lodging  in  New  York. 
There  are  between  four  and  five  thousand  of  them 
there  now,  I  am  given  to  understand.  I  am  quite 
positive  that  there  may  be  room  for  one  more, 
as  there  almost  always  is  even  in  the  greatest  of 
crowds,  but  I  am  also  sure  that  no  serious  objection 
would  be  made  to  my  having  you  for  my  guest  in 
my  own  humble  abode  among  the  pines,  and  if  you 
will  only  speak  the  word,  I  shall  be  glad  to  interpose 
in  your  behalf  ;  for,  as  soon  as  I  have  done  an  errand 
for  Lord  Cornwallis  in  New  York,  I  shall  return  to 
my  own  dwelling.  I  promised  you  a  cordial  reception 
if  ever  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  you  there 
again,  as  you  yourself  may  possibly  remember." 

Still  Joseph  made  no  reply.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  cruel  sneer  in  Fagan's  words.  That  he 
should  now  be  placed  in  his  charge  was  even  more 
threatening  than  captivity  in  the  New  York  prison 
houses,  of  which  the  reports  were  only  too  common 
in  all  the  Colonies. 

"  Silence  gives  consent,  young  sir,  and  as  you 
have  nothing  to  say,  I  take  it  that  you  favor  my 
humble  proposal.  I  will  at  once  see  what  can  be 
done." 
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Before  Joseph  could  interpose,  the  pine  robber 
turned  and  left  the  tent.  The  young  prisoner  was 
aroused  enough  to  call  now,  but  Fagan  gave  no 
heed  to  his  words,  nor  did  he  act  as  though  he  had 
heard  him. 

Was  it  possible  that  the  pine  robber  could  secure 
him  for  his  own  prisoner?  Joseph  knew  that  he 
must  have  some  influence  with  the  British  leaders, 
for  he  had  been  used  by  them  more  than  once  to 
his  own  personal  knowledge.  He  thought  of  the 
time  when  he  had  first  seen  the  man  nearly  a  year 
before,  and  of  all  the  cruelties  and  treacheries  he 
had  heard  of  since  that  time.  He  knew  that  if 
Fagan  could  secure  him  and  once  take  him  down 
among  the  pines,  he  never  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  relating  his  experiences  there  to  any  one. 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  return  of 
Fagan,  who  smiled  as  he  approached  and  said,  "It 
is  all  right,  young  sir.  There  will  be  no  trouble  at 
all.  You  will  be  well  provided  for,  and  we  are  to 
start  on  our  way  at  once." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  go  down  to  the  pines,"  said 
Joseph,  now  thoroughly  aroused.  "  I  am  a  prisoner 
of  war  and  entitled  to  be  treated  as  such,  and  not 
turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  such  a  ruffian 
as  you.     I'll  call  for  help." 

"  Softly,  young  sir,"  said  Fagan,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  I  am  commissioned  by  Lord  Cornwallis  himself  to 
take  you,  and  if  you  know  when  you  are  well  off, 
you'll  make  no  trouble  now." 
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The  expression  on  Fagan's  face  was  so  threat- 
ening, and  there  was  such  an  intensity  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  speaking,  that  Joseph,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  dared  utter  no  further  protest,  but  pre- 
pared to  obey  the  pine  robber's  words,  and  followed 
him  out  of  the  camp. 

Little  heed  was  given  them  by  any  of  the  soldiers 
among  whom  his  leader  moved  as  if  he  were  well 
known  of  them  all.  Two  men  soon  joined  them, 
and  the  little  party  rapidly  made  their  way  towards 
the  river.  Fagan  evidently  knew  just  where  he  was 
going,  and  in  a  brief  time  they  came  to  a  little  land- 
ing where  a  small  sail-boat  lay  alongside  the  dock. 

This  was  soon  made  ready,  and  at  the  bidding  of 
Fagan,  Joseph  took  his  place  on  board.  Since 
they  had  left  Fort  Lee  Fagan  had  not  uttered  a 
word  except  to  give  an  occasional  direction  to  his 
companions,  but  now  that  they  were  sailing  towards 
New  York,  the  bright  day,  the  strong  breeze  which 
drove  them  onward,  and  above  all  the  pine  robber's 
thoughts,  which  plainly  were  very  agreeable  to  him, 
finally  led  him  to  begin  a  conversation  with  his 
young  prisoner. 

"  Then,  young  sir,"  began  Fagan,  "  you  are  not 
yet  satisfied  to  abandon  your  unnatural  warfare 
against  the  King?  It  surprises  me  that  one  so 
young  as  you,  and  one  whom  I  esteem  so  highly, 
should  be  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  to  prolong  this 
useless  struggle." 

"You  didn't  feel  that  way  yourself  not  long  ago," 
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replied  Joseph.  "  When  you  were  dealing  with 
Squire  Ogden  of  Elizabeth  Town,  you  thought 
there  was  a  show  for  you." 

"  True,  young  sir,  and  there  was.  I  think  I  have 
always  been  frank  with  you.  So  ?  young  sir,  you 
know  I  am  always  on  the  lookout  for  Fagan.  The 
order  now  is  Fagan  first,  King  second,  everybody 
else  afterwards.  I  am  for  the  King  now,  because  I 
am  for  Fagan  first.  It's  all  up  with  the  Colonies, 
and  now  every  man  is  trying  to  get  favor  for 
himself." 

"  Not  every  man,"  replied  Joseph  slowly,  and  yet 
he  knew  there  was  too  much  truth  in  Fagan's 
words.  Many  of  his  own  neighbors  who  but  a  few 
short  weeks  before  had  been  loud  in  their  words  of 
loyalty  to  the  Colonies,  were  now  just  as  loudly  de- 
claring they  always  had  been  friendly  to  the  King, 
and  had  had  no  serious  thoughts  of  rebelling  against 
his  control.  And  now  Fort  Lee  had  been  abandoned, 
and  Washington's  army  must  be  retreating. 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  as  he  glanced 
again  at  Fagan  and  noted  the  change  which  had 
come  over  his  face.  Hatred  and  rage  were 
mingled,  but  his  voice  became  lower  and  deeper, 
and  he  spoke  with  more  than  his  customary 
smoothness. 

"  But,  young  sir,  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  If 
you  are  left  in  New  York,  you  will  have  free  lodg- 
ing and  victuals.  It  is  true,  I  hear  the  food  is  not 
of  the  best,  nor  of  great  quantity,  and  yet  a  good 
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many  men  are  still  alive.  All  those  who  do  not 
seem  to  mind  worms  in  their  food,  and  vermin  in 
their  clothes,  and  close  quarters,  somehow  survive. 
Of  course  I  know  that  every  day  there  are  ox-carts 
brought  up  to  carry  away  the  dead,  but  they  are  so 
light  that  many  can  be  packed  into  one  cart,  and 
no  one  is  crowded.  If  on  the  other  hand  you  take 
up  your  residence  for  a  time  —  mark  you  I  say  for 
a  time —  in  my  humble  abode  among  the  pines,  I 
shall  take  pains  to  see  that  you  are  entertained  as 
you  deserve.  Yes,  as  you  deserve"  he  added,  as  he 
arose  and  handed  the  tiller  to  one  of  his  com- 
panions. 

Joseph  was  glad  the  conversation  was  over.  The 
implied  threats  in  Fagan's  words  he  knew  might 
easily  be  carried  out.  "  Either  place  is  worse  than 
the  other,"  he  groaned.  "  Death  by  starvation,  or 
death  by  hanging  or  drowning  or  some  other  hor- 
rible way." 

Fagan  paid  no  more  attention  to  him,  but  held 
several  long  conversations  with  his  companions. 
Joseph  could  not  overhear  any  of  the  words,  and 
was  so  engaged  with  his  own  bitter  thoughts  that 
he  scarcely  would  have  heeded  them  if  he  had  over- 
heard. 

In  the  afternoon  they  arrived  at  the  city,  and  as 
soon  as  the  little  boat  had  been  made  fast  to  the 
dock,  Joseph  leaped  ashore  at  Fagan's  bidding  and 
silently  followed  the  men  up  the  street.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken,  and  in  a  brief  time  they  stopped 
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before  a  great  stone  building  that  stood  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Trinity  churchyard. 

He  had  seen  the  building  before,  but  now  he 
observed  it  more  carefully.  It  was  of  stone,  four 
stones  high  besides  the  attic  and  basement.  Bars 
were  across  the  windows,  and  he  could  see  some 
pale,  suffering  faces  peering  out  between  them. 
There  was  a  foulness  in  the  very  air  he  breathed. 
Wretchedness  and  filth  seemed  to  be  stamped  upon 
everything. 

u  This  is  Van  Cortlandt's  sugar-house,"  said 
Fagan,  "  and  if  it  please  you,  we  will  enter.1' 

Joseph  knew  now  what  the  place  was,  for  he  often 
had  heard  of  Van  Cortlandt's  sugar-house,  as  one 
of  the  worst  of  the  prisons  in  New  York.  But  this 
was  no  time  for  complaining,  and  with  heavy  heart 
he  followed  Fagan  as  he  entered  the  great  stone 
building. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

VAN    CORTLANDT'S    SUGAR-HOUSE. 

The  guard  who  met  Fagan  and  his  prisoner 
quickly  recognized  the  pine  robber,  and  glancing 
curiously  for  a  moment  at  the  captive,  entered  into 
a  brief  conversation  which  Joseph  could  not  over- 
hear. The  gloomy  passage  was  almost  dark  now 
that  the  sun  had  disappeared,  and  Joseph  could  see 
but  little  about  him  except  the  heavy  doors  and  the 
long  hall.  He  was  wondering  whether  he  was  to 
be  left  there,  or  was  to  accompany  Fagan  to  his 
home  among  the  pines.  In  either  event  the  pros- 
pect was  a  dreary  one,  and  the  impulsive  boy  was 
nearer  giving  way  to  despair  than  ever  he  had 
been  before. 

He  was  roused  from  his  revery  by  a  kick  from 
the  guard.  "  Here,  you  young  rebel,  you  come 
along  with  me."  And  Joseph  received  a  push  that 
almost  sent  him  to  the  floor.  Fagan  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  problem  apparently  was  solved.  He 
was  to  be  left  a  prisoner  in  Van  Cortlandt's  sugar- 
house. 

He  moved   on  before  the  guard,  afraid  to  utter 
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even  a  protest  against  the  brutal  treatment  he  was 
receiving. 

The  guard  was  a  young  man  not  more  than  two 
or  three  years  older  than  Joseph.  He  was  so  tall 
that  he  had  to  look  down  when  he  spoke  to  Joseph, 
and  great  physical  strength  was  manifest  in  every 
movement  he  made.  Young  as  he  was,  there  was 
a  brutal  and  cruel  expression  upon  his  face,  for 
already  his  duty  as  a  guard  in  the  old  prison-house 
had  made  him  indifferent  to  the  sight  of  suffering, 
and  too  ready  to  inflict  it  himself. 

"  Upstairs  you  go !  "  said  the  guard,  as  they  came 
to  the  second  floor,  accompanying  his  words  with 
a  push  that  sent  the  young  prisoner  to  the  floor. 
"  Here,  this  way! "  he  called,  as  he  stood  in  the  hall- 
way of  the  third  floor,  and  before  Joseph  could 
fairly  gather  his  scattered  thoughts,  a  door  was 
opened,  and  with  one  more  strong  push  he  was 
sent  headlong  into  the  room,  and  the  door  was 
quickly  closed  behind  him. 

The  dim  light  that  came  in  through  the  few  win- 
dows was  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  young  soldier 
to  see  his  way  and  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
push  he  had  received  when  he  was  thrust  into  the 
room.  Before  he  fully  realized  where  he  was  or 
what  he  was  doing,  he  found  himself  stumbling 
upon  the  bodies  of  men  stretched  upon  the  floor, 
and  receiving  curses  and  maledictions  from  every 
side.  Pushes  and  blows  were  bestowed  upon  him 
so  fast  that  several  minutes  passed  before  he  could 
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find  a  place  upon  the  floor  where  he  was  not 
molested. 

"  Another  one  !  "  said  the  man  nearest  him,  in  a 
whining  tone.  "  I  guess  the  British  intend  to  pack 
us  in  here  like  mackerel  in  a  keg." 

Joseph  made  no  reply.  He  was  too  relieved  to 
find  himself  no  longer  the  object  of  attack.  He 
had  been  treated  brutally  by  the  guard  and  no  less 
brutally  by  the  prisoners  themselves. 

Soon,  however,  he  raised  his  head  and  looked 
about  him.  Although  it  was  not  yet  dark,  nearly 
all  the  prisoners  were  lying  on  the  floor.  Their 
emaciated  faces  looked  almost  weird  in  the  dim 
light.  The  floor  seemed  to  be  entirely  covered  with 
prisoners,  and  then  he  knew  that  when  he  had  been 
so  roughly  thrust  into  the  room  he  doubtless  had 
stepped  upon  some  of  the  reclining  men  and  thereby 
aroused  their  wrath.  He  could  scarcely  realize  what 
it  all  meant.  The  air  was  foul,  and  groans,  some 
feeble  and  some  stronger,  could  constantly  be  heard. 

Joseph  shuddered  as  the  full  truth  of  his  situation 
came  over  him.  He  had  eaten  nothing  since  he 
had  left  Fort  Lee,  but  he  never  thought  of  his 
hunger.  Despair  seemed  to  be  in  the  very  air  he 
breathed,  and  almost  overwhelmed,  he  felt  the  tears 
start  and  found  it  difficult  to  repress  the  sob  that 
again  and  again  rose  in  his  throat. 

He  was  too  rejoiced  to  find  a  place  where  he 
could  lie  without  drawing  upon  him  the  abuse  and 
anger  of  his  neighbors,  to  try  and  change  his  posi- 
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tion.  As  it  was,  he  could  not  turn  on  either  side 
without  touching  the  other  men,  and  even  if  he  had 
tried  to  sleep,  the  tossings  of  the  men,  the  foulness 
of  the  air,  and  the  deep  grief  in  his  own  heart  would 
have  made  it  impossible. 

Somehow  the  lon<^  hours  of  the  night  at  length 
passed.  Several  times  the  door  of  the  room  was 
opened  and  some  one  was  roughly  thrust  in  as  he 
himself  had  been.  Each  newcomer  was  welcomed 
with  curses  and  kicks  from  the  men  upon  whom  he 
stepped  in  the  darkness.  Surely  there  never  had 
been  a  night  like  it  before. 

Sometimes  he  felt  as  if  he  must  cry  out  and  call 
for  some  one  to  aid  him,  but  he  restrained  each  im- 
pulse and  tried  to  bear  up  as  best  he  could.  But 
when  the  first  faint  streaks  of  the  dawn  appeared, 
he  had  settled  into  a  condition  bordering  upon 
despair. 

To  add  to  his  hopelessness  he  found  that  a  slow 
drizzling  rain  was  falling.  As  the  men  arose  from 
the  floor  and  stood,  or  moved  about  in  the  crowded 
room,  their  faces  seemed  to  reflect  the  dreariness 
that  was  outside. 

The  first  diversion  came  when  the  door  was 
opened,  and  a  black  man  with  a  huge  basket  entered. 
He  tossed  about  some  square  chunks  of  bread  and 
some  pieces  of  boiled  pork.  Joseph  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  some  of  each,  but  when  he  tried 
to  eat,  his  stomach  rebelled.  He  could  see  that  the 
bread  was  covered  with  mould,  and  he  also  saw  one 
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or  two  worms  in  the  piece  he  had.  When  he  turned 
to  the  pork,  he  found  that  so  vile  that  he  threw  it  to 
the  floor. 

"  Young  man,  you'll  learn  better  than  to  do  that 
before  you  have  been  here  long,"  said  a  man  near 
him,  who  quickly  stooped  and  picked  up  the  meat, 
which  he  began  to  devour  more  after  the  manner  of 
a  wild  beast  than  of  a  human  being.  "  You'll  soon 
find  it  is  best  to  eat  anything  that  will  keep  you 
alive,  no  matter  what  it  is.  I've  been  here  almost 
a  month,  and  I  don't  think  there  are  many  of  those 
who  came  in  when  I  did  who  are  here  now." 

"Where  are  they?"  asked  Joseph. 

"  Dead.  They'll  soon  come  around  for  some  this 
morning."  And  even  while  he  spoke,  the  door  was 
opened  and  two  men  entered.  They  moved  about 
the  room  and  soon  carried  out  the  body  of  a  man 
who  had  died  during  the  night. 

Joseph  shuddered,  and  the  fear  deepened  in  his 
heart.  Suppose  he  should  be  the  next !  and  he 
turned  and  began  to  eat  ravenously  the  piece  of 
bread  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand. 

"  That's  right !  That's  right,"  said  his  companion, 
noticing  his  action.  "  Anything  to  keep  the  breath 
of  life  in  you.  This  is  one  way  to  prove  that  the 
King  is  right.  They  are  trying  to  kill  off  the  pris- 
oners or  else  make  them  unfit  for  work  so  that  if 
ever  they  are  exchanged  they'll  not  be  any  good  for 
service.  But  where  did  you  come  from,  young  man, 
and  how  came  you  here  ?  " 
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Joseph  hastily  told  the  story  of  his  capture,  and 
as  he  mentioned  his  home  and  friends,  his  voice 
shook  and  he  could  not  keep  back  the  tears. 

"  It's  hard.  God  knows  it's  hard,"  said  the  man, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  "  and  yet  your  lot  is  no 
worse  than  mine.  I  was  a  parson  in  Connecticut. 
I  preached  rebellion,  and  when  the  right  time  came 
I  practised  it  too.  And  I  left  six  children  and  my 
wife  up  in  the  Colony.  I  sometimes  think  I'd  give 
my  right  arm  just  to  see  them  for  one  minute, 
or  even  to  know  that  no  evil  had  befallen 
them." 

How  the  day  passed  Joseph  never  could  tell,  but 
when  the  afternoon  crept  on,  and  again  the  foul 
food  was  distributed  among  the  prisoners,  this  time 
he  did  not  rebel.  He  resolved  to  live  if  it  were 
possible,  and  shutting  his  eyes  he  devoured  the 
food  as  his  companion  did. 

On  the  following  morning  a  diversion  came. 
The  crowded  condition  of  the  sugar-house  had 
moved  the  guard  to  transfer  some  of  the  prisoners. 
A  number  were  taken  from  each  room,  and  Joseph 
and  the  parson  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  among 
the  number  chosen  ;  at  least  they  were  looked  upon 
by  their  companions  as  being  fortunate,  but  to  them 
it  made  little  difference  where  they  were  to  be,  as 
they  had  slight  hope  that  any  other  prison  would 
be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  sugar-house. 

Under  an  escort  the  prisoners  were  formed  in 
line  and  started  up  the  street.     The  haggard  men 
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presented  a  sad  appearance,  and  the  oversight  of 
armed  men  seemed  almost  like  a  farce. 

Joseph  was  marching  beside  his  parson  friend 
and  listening  to  his  words.  "  Almost  all  the  dis- 
senting churches  are  being  used  for  military  pur- 
poses, I  understand.  The  city  hall  is  full  of 
prisoners,  and  the  provost  prison  is  full.  If  we  are 
not  taken  to  one  of  the  other  sugar-houses,  —  for 
three  of  them  are  being  used  for  prison-houses, — 
probably  we  shall  be  taken  to  some  one  of  the 
churches.  Do  you  remember  Paul's  words  —  'I, 
the  prisoner  of  the   Lord  —  '  " 

"Silence  there  in  the  ranks!"  called  out  one  of 
the  guards  who  had  overheard  part  of  the  conver- 
sation, and  both  Joseph  and  the  parson  became 
silent.  But  they  noticed  tennis  courts  which  had 
been  elaborately  laid  out  and  many  other  means  of 
amusement,  which  the  British  soldiers,  confident  in 
their  ability  to  crush  the  rebellion  now  without  any 
great  effort,  had  provided  for  themselves. 

A  halt  was  made  before  the  Middle  Dutch 
Church,  in  which  already  several  hundred  of  the 
Continental  prisoners  were  confined.  The  North 
Dutch  Church  held  about  eight  hundred  prisoners 
at  this  time,  but  the  Middle  Church  was  not  yet 
full.  In  a  few  months  the  pews  of  this  church  were 
torn  out,  and  it  was  converted  into  a  riding-school; 
but  of  that  our  prisoners  were,  of  course,  in  igno- 
rance at  this  time. 

At  the  Middle  Church  a  draft  was  made  upon 
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the  prisoners,  and  the  parson  was  among  the  num- 
ber who  were  taken  within.  "  One  shall  be  taken, 
and  the  other  left,"  he  murmured  as  he  bade  Joseph 
good  by.  "  Keep  up.  your  heart  as  best  you  can. 
Everything  has  an  end  some  time,  and  this  too  will 
end." 

With  the  other  prisoners  he  soon  disappeared 
within  the  doorway,  and  Joseph  was  not  soon  to  see 
him  again.  He  noticed  that  most  of  the  men  who 
had  been  left  were  either  young  or  feeble.  What 
was  to  become  of  them,  he,  of  course,  was  unable 
to  conjecture. 

The  command  to  advance  was  soon  given,  and 
the  body  started  on  once  more.  A  shudder  passed 
over  them  all  when  they  saw  that  the  dreaded  Cun- 
ningham, who  was  in  charge  of  the  "  New  Jail,"  was 
with  them.  The  brutal  Irishman  was  well  known 
by  the  prisoners,  and  strange  stories  of  his  cruelty 
were  prevalent.  At  a  great  profit  to  himself  he 
often  exchanged  the  food  provided,  for  that  of 
coarser  and  poorer  quality,  and  few  dared  to  rebel. 
At  night  with  a  guard  of  eight  men  he  it  was  who 
took  the  prisoners  sentenced  to  be  executed,  up  to 
Gallows  Hill,  in  Chambers  Street,  and  he  himself 
frequently  adjusted  the  noose  to  the  necks  of  the 
victims,  accompanying  his  act  with  many  coarse 
jests  and  brutal  words. 

To-day  he  was  too  drunk  to  be  violent  and  had 
little  to  say.  The  band  moved  onward  till  they 
came  to  some  of  the  outbuildings  fitted  up  for  the 
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prisoners  who  were  the  least  likely  to  attempt  to 
escape,  and  at  the  first  one  at  which  they  stopped 
Joseph  was  among  the  number  selected  to  enter. 

A  dozen  men  were  roughly  thrust  into  the  build- 
ing, which  apparently  was  already  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  But  the  air  within  was  not  so 
foul  as  in  the  sugar-house,  and  though  it  promised 
poorer  protection  if  they  should  be  compelled  to 
remain  there  during  the  winter,  for  the  present  it 
would  be  a  better  place  than  the  one  they  had  left, 
and  Joseph's  heart  was  somewhat  lighter  when  the 
band  of  prisoners  passed  on,  and  he  found  that  he 
had  been  left  behind. 

The  building  evidently  had  once  been  used  as  a 
barn.  It  was  small,  and  only  the  ground  floor  was 
now  in  use.  Heavy  planks  had  been  fastened 
along  the  sides,  and  the  door  was  locked  and 
barred.  There  were  some  places  where  he  could 
peer  between  the  planks,  and  before  he  looked 
about  at  his  companions  in  misery,  Joseph  took 
advantage  of  the  chinks  and  looked  outside. 
.  He  could  see  the  solitary  guard,  but  somehow 
he  felt  that  he  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  those  they 
had  had  in  the  sugar-house;  but  perhaps  the  recent 
presence  of  Cunningham  had  made  all  other  men 
appear  in  better  light. 

Satisfied  that  he  had  seen  all  that  would  interest 
him  outside,  Joseph  turned  to  look  at  his  com- 
panions. He  scarcely  had  changed  his  position 
before  some  one  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
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said,  "  Are  you  not  Joseph  Swan  of  Elizabeth 
Town?  " 

"  I  am,"  replied  Joseph,  surprised  at  the  recogni- 
tion and  curiously  observing  the  man  who  had 
spoken  to  him.  "Schoolmaster  Chase,  as  I  live!" 
he  added,  in  great  surprise. 

The  pale  and  emaciated  face  before  him,  the 
hollow  eyes,  and  unkempt  beard  surely  could  not 
be  those  of  the  bitter  Tory,  who  had  kept  the 
grammar  school  at  Elizabeth  Town.  And  yet  it 
must  be  he.  Joseph  remembered  him  as  the  most 
bitter  and  violent  of  all  the  Tories,  and  even  smiled 
when  he  thought  of  the  pranks  the  boys  had  played 
upon  him  and  the  experiences  they  had  passed 
through  since  his  school  had  been  broken  up. 

"  Yes,  I  am  Schoolmaster  Chase,"  said  the  man 
sadly ;  "  or,  at  least,  I  am  he  who  once  was.  I 
scarcely  know  who  or  what  I  am  now." 

"  But  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here  in 
prison, — you  of  all  men?" 

"  Come  over  here,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,"  re- 
plied the  schoolmaster;  and  puzzled  almost  enough 
to  forget  for  the  moment  his  own  misery,  Joseph 
followed  him,  and  listened  to  the  story  his  old 
acquaintance  and  former  enemy  had  to  tell  him. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

ACROSS    THE    COUNTRY. 

John  and  Jonas  were  not  to  march  with  the  army, 
as  they  had  thought.  The  success  which  had  at- 
tended their  efforts  as  messengers  of  General  Wash- 
ington soon  called  them  into  similar  service,  and 
again  they  were  to  be  bearers  of  despatches  to  Gen- 
eral Lee.  But  in  order  to  understand  their  actions, 
we  must  stop  to  trace  a  little  more  carefully  the 
immediate  course  of  events. 

We  already  know  something  of  the  disappoint- 
ment of  Washington  at  the  failure  of  the  Jersey 
men  to  follow  his  standard.  The  approach  of  the 
American  army  had  served  rather  to  depress  the 
faltering  Colonists,  for  his  march  was  so  plainly  a 
flight  from  the  pursuing  Cornwallis,  whose  troops 
had  been  increased  by  the  arrival  of  two  British  brig- 
ades and  a  regiment  of  Highlanders,  that  nearly  all 
looked  upon  the  war  as  already  practically  over. 

Nor  had  his  appeals  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
met  with  any  better  responses.  The  people  were 
disheartened,  and  even  its  warmest  friends  looked 
upon  the  rebellion  as  almost  ended.      It  was  well 
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known  that  more  of  Washington's  men  were  pris- 
oners in  New  York  than  were  following  him  in  his 
flight  across  the  Jerseys. 

He  had  no  prisoners  to  exchange,  and  Sir  William 
Howe  flatly  refused  to  release  any  of  his  on  parole. 
To  make  matters  worse,  while  a  few  new  men  joined 
the  Continental  army,  their  presence  was  more  than 
balanced  by  the  constant  losses  by  desertion  and  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  which  many  had  agreed 
to  serve.  Starvation  was  threatening  him,  his  forces 
had  dwindled  to  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  men, 
and  the  refusal  of  Lee  to  co-operate  increased  the 
trials  of  the  great  leader. 

But  no  word  of  complaint  escaped  his  lips,  and  if 
he  suspected  Lee  of  unfriendliness  or  treachery,  no 
one  knew  it  from  anything  he  said.  The  littleness 
of  Lee  and  the  greatness  of  Washington  are  now 
both  well  known,  but  in  the  sad  days  of  the  closing 
year  of  '76  neither  was  fully  appreciated. 

The  Americans  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the 
Raritan  when  they  arrived  at  New  Brunswick,  and 
this  brought  the  British  to  a  halt.  Cornwallis  had 
had  orders  to  pursue  only  to  New  Brunswick,  and 
six  days  were  consumed  in  sending  back  to  New 
York  for  fresh  orders. 

For  a  brief  time  Washino-ton  hesitated.  Should  he 
turn  aside  and  start  for  Morristown  and  wait  there 
for  Lee  to  join  him?  Uncertain  as  to  what  the 
jealous  man  would  do,  and  well  aware  that  if  he 
turned  aside,  it  would  leave  the  road  to  Philadelphia 
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open  to  the  British,  he  abandoned  that  thought  and 
started  once  more  towards  the  Delaware,  keeping 
only  about  a  day's  march  in  advance  of  the  British. 

General  Lee  had  not  left  his  secure  place  across 
the  Hudson  till  now.  Whether  he  hoped  to  force 
the  leader  into  a  position  where  he  must  fall,  or 
whether  he  was  planning  a  movement  of  his  own 
that  should  draw  attention  to  himself  and  secure  for 
him  the  position  of  leader,  a  place  he  sadly  coveted, 
we  cannot  say ;  but  instead  of  joining  Washington, 
he  deliberately  turned  aside  and  started  towards 
Morristown.  He  had  received  word  from  General 
Heath  that  several  fresh  battalions  had  arrived  at 
Albany,  and  he  gave  his  directions  that  they  should 
advance  to  meet  him. 

Washington  was  becoming  desperate.  His  re- 
treat had  been  a  masterly  one,  but  if  he  did  not 
soon  make  a  decided  stand  against  Cornwallis,  all 
hope  would  be  gone.  Lee  must  come  to  his  aid, 
and  with  this  thought  in  his  mind  he  had  again 
summoned  his  young  aids,  and  giving  them  a  very 
urgent  message,  he  selected  two  from  among  his 
few  horses,  and  placing  them  at  the  disposal  of  John 
and  Jonas,  despatched  them  to  the  camp  of  Gen- 
eral Lee. 

On  horseback  the  young  aids  departed  and  soon 
left  behind  them  the  remnant  of  Washington's  army. 
Flurries  of  snow  were  in  the  air,  and  the  ground  was 
hard  beneath  them  and  resounded  to  the  tread  of 
their  horses'  feet.     There  was  little  to  inspire  them 
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on  this  journey,  and  they  realized  that  as  never 
before  they  were  to  be  tried.  Scattering"  bands  of 
British  were  likely  to  be  met,  there  were  hostile 
Tories  on  every  side,  and  faltering  Whigs,  who  in 
their  fear  and  desire  to  secure  their  own  safety, 
might  be  as  dangerous  as  the  others. 

Our  boys  were  better  equipped  than  many  of  the 
soldiers,  as  their  fathers  were,  or  had  been,  among 
the  well-to-do  people  of  the  Colonies.  But  now 
their  uniforms  had  been  laid  aside,  and  dressed  like 
young  farmers,  having  the  message  for  Lee  in  the 
inner  pocket  of  John,  with  many  misgivings  they 
had  started. 

Sergeant  Ben  had  been  unusually  kind,  and  tried 
to  impress  the  young  soldiers  with  the  special  need 
of  caution  on  their  journey.  His  words  had  served 
to  deepen  the  feelings  of  uneasiness  the  boys  them- 
selves had  felt,  and  for  several  miles  not  a  word  was 
spoken  by  either  of  them. 

But  when  an  hour  had  passed,  and  not  a  stranger 
had  been  seen,  nor  a  sign  of  danger  had  appeared, 
their  courage  revived  in  a  measure,  and  drawing 
their  horses  to  a  walk,  they  rode  on  side  by  side. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Jonas,"  said  John,  "  this  riding 
across  the  country  gives  me  the  shivers.  I  don't 
think  we  should  receive  much  mercy  at  the  hands 
of  the  British  or  the  Dutch  butchers  if  we  should 
fall  into  their  power." 

"  Naw,"  drawled  Jonas,  in  reply,  "  but  then,  we 
haven't  started  out  to  seek  the  mercy  of  the  British. 
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They  haven't  any  to  spare,  and  I  never  thought 
anyhow,  from  what  I've  heard,  they  had  enough  to 
go  round  among  themselves.  Let  'em  keep  what 
little  they  hold.     They'll  need  it  all." 

"  That's  all  well  enough  to  talk.  You  don't  know 
much,  or  you  wouldn't  poke  fun  at  what  I  say.  You 
haven't  had  any  experience." 

Jonas  laughed  before  he  replied.  "  John,  you're 
actually  growing  round-shouldered,  you  carry  so 
much  experience.  It  doesn't  become  you.  Why, 
I've  actually  thought  your  clothes  were  a  little 
tight,  or  your  hat  doesn't  set  well  on  your  head. 
I  can't  make  up  my  mind  whether  it's  the  weather 
has  shrunk  it,  or  because  you  need  a  larger  size.  A 
trip  to  Cambridge  and  a  good  run  on  Long  Island 
are  bad  things,  they  say,  for  the  set  of  one's  garments." 

John  flushed.  He  was  far  from  being  elated  by 
the  little  part  he  had  taken  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
Colonies.  His  experience  had  been  one  to  sober 
him,  and  he  well  knew  that  all  his  present  fears 
were  well  founded.  But  who  could  quarrel  with 
Jonas?  His  good  nature  was  too  evident,  and 
there  were  too  many  problems  to  be  faced  just  now, 
for  him  to  quarrel  with  his  companion,  and  although 
his  face  flushed  slightly,  he  said :  "  You're  the 
strangest  fellow  I  ever  saw.  You  never  seem  to 
be  afraid:  but  I  think  if  you  do  say  that  I've  grown 
to  feel  too  large  for  my  hat,  you  never  have  been 
tried  yet.  We'll  see  what  you  will  do  when  you 
fall  in  with  a  band  of  prowling  Hessians,  or  worse 
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yet,  some  of  the  pine  robbers,  for  I  hear  they  are 
having  a  great  time  all  around  here." 

"  My  son,"  said  Jonas,  leaning  forward  and  patting 
his  horse  thoughtfully  on  the  neck,  "  don't  preach. 
Whatever  you  do,  don't  preach.  Dominie  Caldwell 
is  all  right,  but  Dominie  Shotwell  doesn't  sound 
well.  Besides,  if  you  are  going  to  try  that,  I'm  going 
to  sleep.  I  make  it  a  rule  always  to  go  to  sleep 
when  the  'eighthly'  comes  along.  Have  you  got  as 
far  as  that,  my  son  ?  " 

"  Come,  Jonas,  be  serious  a  bit,  if  you  can,"  said 
John.  "  I  am  afraid,  and  I  don't  care  if  I  do  say  it. 
I  was  told  last  night  that  Fagan  and  his  gang  were 
hanging  around  the  army,  and  doing  all  sorts  of 
things.  He'd  make  short  work  of  it  if  he  found 
me,  and  you'd  suffer  too,  from  being  found  in  my 
company." 

"  We'll  have  to  hang  together,  then,  as  Ben  Frank- 
lin said,  and  as  I  would  rise  to  remark  also,  if  I  were 
not  on  horseback.  But,  Jack,  I'm  not  so  light  as 
you  think  me.  I  know  just  as  well  as  you  do,  what 
it  would  mean  for  us  to  be  caught.  I'm  watching 
the  road  ahead  all  the  time.  But  I  want  to  tell  you 
one  thing,  and  that  is  this :  If  I  should  get  caught, 
I  suppose  I  should  do  just  as  all  the  others  have 
had  to  do.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  can't  do,  and 
that  is,  think  about  it  before  it  comes." 

"  You're  right,  Jonas,"  said  John  more  cheerfully. 
"  I  didn't  mean  to  preach,  and  it's  time  we  were  on 
the  run  again." 
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Their  horses  were  started  into  the  long,  easy- 
canter  they  had  used  before,  and  for  a  half-hour  no 
further  word  was  spoken.  The  bleak  fields  lay  on 
either  side.  The  woods  were  bare,  and  the  leaden 
sky  over  all  seemed  to  reflect  the  feelings  of  the 
riders. 

Jonas,  with  set  face  and  determined  look,  was 
riding  slightly  in  advance.  His  watchful  eye  seemed 
to  take  in  everything  at  a  glance.  John  realized 
that  if  a  sudden  emergency  were  to  be  faced,  Jonas 
would  be  the  more  prompt  of  the  two  to  meet  it; 
but  that  if  a  project  were  to  be  planned,  he  himself 
would  be  the  one  on  whom  they  would  have  to  de- 
pend. "  It's  likely  to  be  Jonas's  day,  I  think,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  started  forward  a  little  more 
briskly,  and  soon  overtook  his  companion. 

"  John,"  said  Jonas,  as  their  horses  were  brought 
once  more  to  a  walk,  "  I  believe  I'm  belying  my  own 
words,  but  I'm  growing  skittish.  We  haven't  seen 
a  living  man  since  we  left,  except  that  old  one  at  the 
last  house  we  passed,  but  I'm  more  afraid  than  I 
was.  Every  minute  I  am  expecting  to  see  the  shoe- 
blacked  mustache  of  some  Dutch  butcher  as  he 
peers  out  from  behind  a  tree.  You  go  ahead  or 
else  keep  up  with  me.  I  may  want  to  hide  in  that 
hat  of  yours.     It's  somewhat  larger  than  mine." 

In  spite  of  his  fun,  John  saw  that  his  companion 
was  troubled.  And  yet  there  had  been  nothing 
seen  to  alarm  them  thus  far,  and  as  their  horses 
were    apparently  unwearied,  he  thought  there  was 
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little  occasion  for  a  new  alarm,  aside  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  meeting  some  stragglers  from  the  British 
army  or  a  prowling  band  of  pine  robbers. 

"  You  look  serious  enough  to  be  a  preacher, 
Jonas,"  he  replied.  "  Dominie  Jonas !  That 
sounds  good,  and  you  said  back  yonder  that  you 
didn't  like  to  be  preached  to,  either." 

"  You  never  saw  a  preacher  that  did,  did  you  ? 
When  all  those  preachers  were  in  Elizabeth  Town 
at  that  meeting  before  the  war  broke  out,  a  number 
stayed  at  our  house.  It  made  me  laugh  to  see 
them.  One  would  begin  to  tell  another  about  his 
sermon,  but  the  other  fellow  didn't  like  it  very  well. 
He  appeared  to  listen,  but  any  one  with  half  an 
eye  could  see  he  was  in  a  hurry  for  the  other  one  to 
get  through  so  that  he  could  begin,  and  begin  he 
would  before  the  first  one  had  fairly  finished.  How 
many  miles  do  you  think  we've  covered  by  this 
time  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ten  or  twelve,"  replied  John.  "  Our  horses 
are  standing  it  in  good  shape.  I  was  half  afraid  of 
them  when  we  started,  for  they  haven't  been  living 
very  high  of  late." 

"  Oh,  the  horses  are  all  right.  What  I'm  afraid 
of  is  the  men.  Now  if  we  should  by  any  chance 
happen  to  get  caught  —  " 

His  words  were  interrupted  by  a  scream,  long  and 
piercing,  that  suddenly  rang  out,  and  both  boys 
quickly  drew  their  horses  to  a  standstill  and  peered 
into  each  other's  faces.     They  had  hardly  had  time 
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to  mark  how  pale  each  was  when  again  the  scream 
arose  louder,  shriller,  and  more  piercing  than 
before. 

Thoughts  of  the  cry  they  had  heard  above  Fort 
Lee  passed  through  John's  mind.  He  thought  also 
of  the  catamount  which  had  been  killed  on  his 
father's  farm  a  year  or  two  before  and  the  shrill  cry 
it  had  given.  But  this  was  far  different  from  either. 
It  sounded  to  him  like  a  woman's  voice,  and  like 
the  call  of  some  one  in  great  distress. 

Only  a  moment  had  been  taken  for  the  passing  of 
these  thoughts,  but  already  he  realized  that  he  had 
been  left  behind  by  the  quicker  Jonas,  who  had  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  was  disappearing  around  the 
bend  in  the  road  just  before  them  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  cry  had  come. 

Jonas  was  mounted  on  the  better  horse,  and  soon 
disappeared  from  the  sight  of  his  companion,  who 
was  following  and  urging  his  horse  to  do  his 
best. 

As  he  turned  the  bend  in  the  road,  he  saw  that 
Jonas  had  stopped,  and  rising  in  his  stirrups  was 
beckoning  to  him.  At  first  John  thought  he  was 
pointing  to  some  one  behind  him,  but  a  swift  glance 
in  that  direction  showed  him  that  Jonas  was  only 
urging  him  forward.  To  make  matters  more  cer- 
tain, the  shrill  scream  was  heard  again  and  only  a 
little  way  in  advance.  Another  bend  in  the  road 
hid  from  their  sight  the  source  of  the  trouble,  and 
forgetting  all  danger  to  themselves,  they  started  on, 
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resolved  to  find  the  cause  and  bring  aid  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible. 

In  a  moment  the  second  bend  was  passed,  and 
then  the  explanation,  or  at  least  a  partial  explana- 
tion, was  found.  Across  the  yard  from  the  little 
house  of  logs  which  stood  several  rods  back  from 
the  roadside,  was  a  young  girl  of  about  their  own 
age  running  as  if  for  life  itself.  Her  head  was 
uncovered,  and  her  long  hair  streamed  out  behind 
as  she  sped  on. 

She  glanced  behind  her  for  a  moment,  but  the 
sight  seemed  almost  to  overpower  her.  Shriek  after 
shriek  followed,  and  almost  as  if  in  tones  of  despair 
she  called  for  aid.  As  yet  the  young  soldiers  had 
not  been  seen  by  her,  but  in  response  to  her  last 
call  Jonas  had  shouted,  and  striking  his  horse  with 
his  spurs,  sped  swiftly  up  the  road  towards  the 
frantic  girl,  an  example  which  his  companion  was 
not  slow  in  following. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE    SIEGE. 

The  shouts  of  the  young  soldiers  were  quickly 
heard  by  the  frightened  girl,  and  hesitating  but 
a  moment  she  changed  her  course,  and  started 
directly  towards  them.  The  boys,  however,  were 
scarcely  noticing  her ;  for  their  call  had  summoned 
to  the  door  of  the  house  three  men,  who  were 
evidently  hesitating  whether  they  should  make  a 
stand  against  these  newcomers,  or  should  mount 
their  horses,  which  were  tied  to  the  trees  near  by. 

The  quick-witted  Jonas  at  once  appreciated  the 
emergency,  and  drawing  the  rein  on  his  horse,  he 
rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  beckoning  to  his  imaginary 
followers,  he  shouted,  "  Come  on,  boys.  We'll  get 
the  rascals  now.  They  are  all  three  here.  Come 
on !     Come  on  ! " 

The  men,  fearful  that  they  were  about  to  be 
attacked  by  overpowering  numbers,  rushed  from 
the  house,  leaped  upon  their  horses,  and  started 
towards  the  road.  Nor  did  they  follow  the  lane  in 
their  flight,  but  leaping  the  low  fences,  they  made 
their  way   across   the   lots,  and   almost   before    the 
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boys  realized  what  had  occurred,  reached  the  road, 
and  disappeared  from  sight. 

Satisfied  that  they  had  departed,  the  boys  now 
gave  their  attention  to  the  frantic  girl.  "  What's 
the  trouble  ? ';  said  John,  as  they  stopped  beside 
her. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come.  I'm  so  glad 
you've  come.  But  don't  stop  to  talk  with  me. 
Go  right  up  to  the  house.  Go  right  on,"  she 
added  quickly,  as  she  saw  the  boys  hesitate  a 
moment.  "You'll  know  what  it  means  then,  sooner 
than  I  can  tell  you." 

The  boys  quickly  alighted,  and  tying  their  horses 
to  the  fence,  followed  the  girl  as  she  ran  back  to 
the  house  from  which  they  had  seen  her  start  so 
suddenly  a  few  moments  before.  Nothing  was  said 
now,  and  she  appeared  to  be  as  eager  to  enter,  as 
a  brief  time  before  she  had  been  to  escape.  She 
was  breathing  hard,  and  an  occasional  sob  burst 
forth  as  she  moaned,  "  Oh,  grandfather !  Poor 
man!     Poor  man  !  " 

The  boys  glanced  up  the  road  before  they  en- 
tered the  house,  but  the  men  had  disappeared.  A 
silence  rested  over  all  the  region,  broken  only  by 
the  sounds  of  the  wind  moving  the  tree-tops. 
They  had  looked  for  a  moment  questioningly  into 
each  other's  faces,  but  a  decided  shake  of  Jonas' 
head  had  settled  the  matter,  and  they  followed  the 
young  girl  into  the  house. 

The  sight   upon   which   they  looked  when   they 
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were  inside,  moved  them  almost  as  much  as  it  did 
their  young  companion.  Stretched  upon  the  floor 
lay  the  body  of  an  old  man.  His  long  white  hair 
was  discolored  by  blood,  and  there  were  marks 
upon  his  neck,  showing  all  too  plainly  what  had 
taken  place.  John  uttered  a  low  cry  as  he  stooped 
to  move  him,  for  the  side  of  the  head  was  crushed 
as  if  the  old  man  had  been  struck  by  some  heavy, 
blunt  instrument.  He  felt  over  his  heart,  but  there 
were  no  signs  of  life.  "  The  old  man's  dead,"  he 
said  softly. 

An  old  woman  —  perhaps  the  wife  of  the  dead 
man  —  next  received  the  attention  of  the  boys. 
"She's  alive,"  said  Jonas  quickly,  and  they  lifted  her 
tenderly  to  the  bed  which  stood  in  the  same  room. 
"Look  at  her  feet!"  said  John  to  his  companion, 
in  a  low  voice.  A  groan  of  compassion  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Jonas.  Bleeding,  raw,  and  swollen,  cov- 
ered with  great  blisters,  the  skin  and  flesh  appeared 
almost  as  if  they  would  fall  from  the  bones. 

"  She's  been  burned,"  said  John.  "  There's  only 
one  comfort,  and  that  is  she  doesn't  feel  it  much 
now." 

So  busy  had  the  boys  been  that  they  had  not 
noticed  who  was  in  the  room  beside  them.  But 
now  they  saw  that  in  addition  to  the  young  girl 
there  was  a  woman  there.  She  might  have  been 
the  mother  of  the  girl,  but  as  they  looked  at  her 
more    closely,  they  saw  plainly  that    she  was    not. 

She  was  large  and  strong,  and  when  John   first 
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met  her  glance  he  felt  suspicious  of  her,  for  what 
seemed  almost  like  a  sneer  appeared  upon  her 
face.  She  had  done  nothing  to  aid  the  sufferers ; 
but  now  at  a  word  from  John  she  prepared  a 
paste  of  flour,  and  wrapped  the  feet  of  the  suffer- 
ing woman  in  linen  cloths,  a  work  in  which  the  girl, 
with  quick  motions  and  deft  fingers,  assisted  her. 

"  There,  she's  more  comfortable  now,  Mrs.  Black," 
said  the  girl.  "  We  can  leave  her  and  look  after 
grandfather."  But  a  glance  at  the  calm  face  of 
the  old  man  showed  her,  what  before  she  had  not 
known,  that  he  was  dead.  Her  sobs  broke  forth, 
and  for  a  moment  neither  of  the  boys  spoke,  and 
their  own  eyes  were  strangely  moist. 

"  Yes,  he's  dead.  Nuthin'  more  can  be  done  for 
him,"  said  the  woman,  in  a  harsh,  unsympathetic 
tone.     "  Yell  have  to  make  the  best  of  it,  Susie." 

The  resolute  girl  in  a  few  moments  mastered  her 
feelings,  and  turned  to  the  boys.  "  We  thank  you 
for  your  kindness,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  know  what 
would  have  happened  if  you  hadn't  come  along  as 
you  did  and  scared  away  those,  awful  men." 

Jonas  tried  to  explain  that  they  were  glad  to  be 
of  assistance,  but  the  girl  whom  the  woman  had 
addressed  as  Susie  saw  the  question  in  his  eyes, 
and  at  once  began  to  explain. 

"The  way  of  it  was  this,"  she  said  slowly.  "  We 
had  just  finished  our  dinner,  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother and  I,  when  we  were  surprised  to  see  three 
men  ride  up  to  the  door.     They  tied  their  horses, 
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and  without  a  word  came  into  the  house.  I  was 
frightened  the  moment  I  saw  them,  and  knew  they 
had  come  on  no  good  errand. 

"  They  didn't  say  much  at  first,  but  accepted  my 
grandmother's  invitation,  and  sat  down  to  the  table. 
We  waited  on  them  the  best  we  could,  and  cooked 
some  pork  and  made  some  corn  cakes  for  them. 
They  ate  as  if  they  hadn't  tasted  anything  in  a  long 
time,  and  when  at  last  they  were  through,  they 
tipped  back  their  chairs,  and  one  of  them  spoke 
up  to  my  grandfather,  who  had  stayed  in  the  room 
all  the  time.  I  hadn't  been  here  much,  for  I  didn't 
like  their  looks,  and  tried  to  keep  out  of  their  way 
all  I  could. 

"  When  they  had  tipped  back  their  chairs,  one  of 
them,  and  he  was  the  worst-looking  man  in  the  lot, 
said,  '  Well,  old  man  Slater,  you've  treated  us  pretty 
well,  and  if  you  do  what  we  want  you  to,  we'll  soon 
leave.' 

"  I  saw  my  grandfather's  face  grow  pale,  but  all 
he  said  was,  '  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  If  I  can  do 
anything  in  honor,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it.'  '  And 
be  rid  of  us,'  said  the  man,  with  a  brutal  laugh,  and 
all  the  others  joined  in.  '  Well,  you  can  do  some- 
thing for  us,  and  the  sooner  you  do  it,  the  better. 
We  hear  you've  got  a  lot  of  gold  hid  away  in  this 
house.' 

"  My  grandfather's  face  grew  paler  yet  as  the 
man  spoke,  but  he  only  shook  his  head  and  said, 
'You  must  have  made  a  mistake.     I  have  no  money 
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except  the  little  in  my  pocket  now.'  '  That  won't 
do.  We  know  you've  got  it,'  said  the  man,  'and 
the  sooner  you  hand  it  over  or  tell  where  it  is,  the 
better.' 

"  Still  my  grandfather  kept  silent,  and  two  of  the 
men  jumped  from  their  places  and  grasped  him  by 
the  neck.  '  Tell  us,  old  man,  tell  us  ! '  they  said. 
But  he  couldn't  tell  them,  for  he  had  nothing  to 
tell.  Can  I  ever  tell  you  how  they  choked  and 
struck  that  poor  old  man  ?  It  wasn't  long  before 
he  was  senseless,  and  they  threw  him  to  the  floor 
and  then  turned  to  grandmother. 

"  '  The  old  vixen  knows  all  about  it,  and  she'll  tell 
to  save  the  old  man's  life  as  well  as  her  own,'  one  of 
them  said.  She  was  quiet,  but  of  course  she  couldn't 
tell  them  where  the  money  was,  for  there  wasn't  any 
money  here.  They  started  to  choke  her,  too,  but 
one  of  them  said,  '  Let's  toast  her  toes.  That'll 
make  her  own  up.'  They  tore  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings off,  and  held  her  feet  over  the  fire.  She  didn't 
make  a  sound  except  to  moan  a  little  ;  and  just  think 
of  it,  there  they  were  holding  her  over  the  very 
fire  on  which  she  had  just  cooked  their  dinner  for 
them !  " 

In  spite  of  her  sorrow,  her  eyes  flashed  as  she 
spoke,  and  her  hands  were  clenched.  Jonas  was 
deeply  interested,  and  even  John  felt  that  he  could 
meet  the  men  alone  after  such  a  story. 

"As  soon  as  she  fainted, — for  she  was  too  old 
and  feeble  to  endure  such  torment  long,"  —  resumed 
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the  girl,  "  they  threw  her  on  the  floor,  and  I  knew 
they  would  take  me  next.  I  had  tried  to  keep  out 
of  the  room,  but  I  was  in  the  doorway  when  they 
were  burning  grandmother,  and  somehow  it  seemed 
as  if  I  couldn't  get  away.  '  There's  the  one  that 
can  tell,  anyway,'  said  one  of  the  men,  pointing  to 
me,  and  almost  before  I  knew  what  I  was  doing,  I 
was  outside  the  house,  and  running  for  dear  life.  I 
thought  all  three  of  them  were  after  me,  but  I  think 
they  didn't  chase  me,  after  all,  though  why  they 
didn't  I  can't  tell.  Then  I  saw  you,  and  you  know 
all  the  rest  of  the  story." 

Her  sobs  broke  out  afresh  as  soon  as  she 
finished,  and  the  boys,  helpless  to  aid,  now  looked 
on  in  silence.  But  John  had  thought  in  the  rapid 
flight  of  the  men  that  he  had  recognized  one  of 
them.  His  heart  had  given  a  great  throb  at  the 
sight,  but  he  had  said  nothing  at  the  time,  hoping, 
rather  than  believing,  that  he  had  been  mistaken. 
But  now  he  was  going  to  satisfy  himself,  and  as 
soon  as  the  girl  gained  a  little  respite  in  her  grief, 
he  said,  "  Was  one  of  these  men  red  headed,  and 
did  he  have  a  long  scar  on  one  cheek  ? " 

"  Yes,  he  did,"  replied  the  girl,  looking  up  quickly, 
"  and  he  had  the  largest  hands  I  ever  saw  on  any 
man.  Why,  my  poor  grandfather's  neck  almost 
snapped  when  he  put  those  hands  on  it  and  began 
to  choke  him." 

"  Yes,  I  was  afraid  of  it.  I  thought  I  knew  him 
when  he  went  over  the  fence.     He's  the  worst  man 
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in  all  Jersey,  and  almost  the  most  dangerous, 
too." 

"  Who  was  it,  John  ?  "  asked  Jonas,  turning  to  his 
companion. 

"  Fagan,"  replied  John  briefly. 

The  name  of  the  well-known  pine  robber  did  not 
tend  to  soothe  their  feelings.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  had  been  known,  and  while  for  a  time 
he  contrived  to  conceal  his  doings,  after  the  battle 
of  Long  Island  he  and  his  companions  had  been 
more  open  in  their  attacks,  and  many  stories  were 
current  of  the  cruelty  of  the  band. 

"  Where's  that  woman  who  was  here  ? "  asked 
Jonas.  "  She  seems  to  have  disappeared."  A  search 
through  the  house  confirmed  the  young  soldier's 
words,  and  the  young  girl  in  added  perplexity  said: 
"  I  hope  she's  all  right,  but  she's  a  bitter  Tory.  Grand- 
mother would  never  let  me  say  anything  against 
her,  but  a  good  many  beside  myself  have  felt  that 
she  was  none  too  good  to  give  any  information  she 
could  get  to  the  British.  I  don't  say  that  she  led 
those  pine  robbers  here,  but  I  do  think  she  would 
tell  any  one  she  met,  that  two  young  Continental 
soldiers  were  in  this  house.  For  your  own  sake  you 
had  better  be  going." 

"  And  leave  you  here  alone  ? "  said  Jonas  quickly. 
"  Nay,  verily !  There  must  be  some  one  not  far 
away  who  could  come  and  help  you.  We'd  stay 
ourselves,  only  we're  sent  on  important  business 
and    must    £0    on    as    soon    as    we    can.      But    we 
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shan't    leave    you    here    alone    in    a    plight    like 
this." 

A  groan  from  the  bed  called  the  girl  away,  and 
Jonas  turned  to  John  and  said,  "  One  of  us  will 
have  to  go  and  get  somebody." 

"  Well,  I'll  go,"  said  John.  "  I  think  you  can  be 
of  more  use  here  than  I,  and  I'm  sure  she'd  rather 
have  you  stay  than  me." 

Jonas  made  no  reply,  and  John  started  towards 
the  door.  He  remembered  that  they  had  passed  a 
house  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  on  the  road, 
and  his  thought  was  to  go  there  for  aid.  The  pine 
robbers  had  gone  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  safer  to  go  back,  than  to  go  up 
the  road,  especially  as  he  was  not  familiar  with  the 
country  thereabout. 

He  stood  in  the  doorway  for  a  moment,  and  was 
about  to  start  down  the  lane,  when  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  sound  of  approaching  horsemen. 
They  were  coming  from  the  road  where  the  pine 
robbers  had  disappeared,  and  startled  now,  he  waited 
to  see  who  and  what  they  were. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  in  a  moment  five 
horsemen  swept  into  sight,  their  horses  running  at 
full  speed,  and  the  men  all  looking  towards  the 
house.  His  fears  were  greatly  increased  when  they 
halted  in  the  road  before  the  house,  at  the  place 
where  he  and  Jonas  had  left  their  horses.  In  a 
moment  these  had  been  untied,  and  two  of  the  men 
disappeared  up  the  road,  taking  them  with  them. 
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The  leader  was  Fagan.  John  could  see  him 
plainly,  and  at  once  realized  the  danger  into  which 
he  and  Jonas  had  fallen.  He  recalled  the  words 
which  Susie  had  spoken  of  Mrs.  Black,  and  he  im- 
mediately connected  the  return  of  the  pine  robbers 
with  her.  Why  had  she  gone  so  suddenly  and  with- 
out even  bidding  any  one  good  by  ?  To  leave  a 
neighbor  as  she  had  left  Susie  Blackwell,  certainly 
promised  little  good,  and  here  was  Fagan  accom- 
panied by  several  of  his  desperate  gang. 

There  was  no  time  even  for  such  reflections,  and 
quickly  turning  back  into  the  house,  he  called  to 
Jonas  :  "  Bar  every  window.  The  pine  robbers  are 
coming  back !  Be  quick,  Jonas ;  we  haven't  a 
moment  to  lose  !  " 

The  startled  Jonas  turned  at  once  to  close  the 
heavy  shutters  with  which  every  house  in  the  region 
was  then  provided.  John  as  quickly  shut  to  the  heavy 
door  and  dropped  the  long  bar  into  its  place.  They 
had  scarcely  done  all  this  before  they  heard  the 
approach  of  the  men,  and  the  voice  of  Fagan  sum- 
moning them  to  open  the  door  and  give  him  and 
his  men  an  entrance. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


A    NOVEL    BURDEN. 


It  was  a  trying  moment  for  the  young  soldiers. 
Outside  the  house  were  the  clamoring  outlaws, 
while  within,  the  only  defenders  were  the  two  boys, 
who  realized  the  dangerous  position  in  which  they 
and  their  companions  were  placed. 

They  glanced  hurriedly  about  the  room.  The 
body  of  the  old  man  lay  stretched  upon  the  floor 
where  they  had  left  it.  Upon  the  bed  was  the  old 
woman,  who  had  just  regained  consciousness,  and 
who,  though  she  was  suffering  great  pain,  was  mak- 
ing no  outcry.  Leaning  over  her  and  trying  to 
give  such  comfort  as  she  had  to  offer,  was  her 
granddaughter  Susie,  who,  although  her  face  was 
very  pale,  was  as  calm  and  collected  as  either  of 
her  companions. 

As  soon  as  the  pine  robbers  had  made  their  de- 
mand she  had  quietly  gone  into  the  other  room  and 
brought  back  with  her  the  one  gun  which  was  in 
the  house.  This,  together  with  the  powder-horn 
and  the  pouch  of  bullets,  she  placed  in  the  hands 
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of  Jonas,  and  then  took  her  place  again  by  the  side 
of  her  grandmother. 

"  Humph,"  said  Jonas,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  speak- 
ing only  to  himself,  "  there  are  only  five  bullets  in 
the  pouch.  Not  much  to  stand  a  long  siege  with, 
but  enough  to  give  each  of  our  visitors  a  pill.  I 
wonder  if  they  are  good  at  taking  medicine." 

The  first  call  of  the  besiegers  having  been  disre- 
garded, a  second  hail  was  soon  given  in  louder 
tones. 

"  Open  this  door ! "  shouted  the  pine  robber. 
"  If  you  don't,  we'll  smash  it  in.  We  know  there 
are  only  two  men  in  the  house,  and  we  have  five 
outside.  We  shan't  do  any  damage  if  you  give  up 
the  money;  but  if  you  don't,  we'll  hang  every  one 
of  you  on  the  first  tree  in  the  road." 

Neither  of  the  boys  made  any  reply  to  the  de- 
mand, and  there  was  a  moment  of  silence.  This 
was  soon  broken,  however,  by  the  repeated  demand 
of  the  outlaw.  "Come  now!  We'll  give  you  just 
one  minute  to  open  the  door,  and  if  you  don't,  you'll 
have  to  take  the  consequences." 

Jonas  looked  at  John  a  moment  questioningly, 
but  as  he  shook  his  head  very  emphatically,  no 
reply  was  made.  Another  moment  of  intense 
silence  followed,  and  then  there  was  a  rush  by  all 
the  men  against  the  door.  But  this  had  been  made 
of  heavy  timber,  and  built  with  the  very  idea  of 
withstanding  any  such  attack  as  that  which  was 
now  being  made, 
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Several  rushes  on  the  part  of  the  outlaws  fol- 
lowed, and  they  soon  were  convinced  that  an  en- 
trance in  that  manner  could  not  be  effected. 

"  If  you  go  upstairs,  I  think  you  can  see  them," 
whispered  Susie  to  John.  "  There  are  chinks  be- 
tween the  logs,  and  I'm  sure  you  can  look  out.  But 
don't  let  them  see  you,"  she  added  hastily,  as  John 
quickly  began  to  mount  the  ladder  that  led  to  the 
chamber  overhead. 

John  found  the  chinks  as  Susie  had  described, 
and  peering  out,  was  able  to  see  the  band  without 
being  seen  himself.  The  two  men  who  had  gone 
down  the  road  with  their  horses  were  just  returning 
without  them  and  were  riding  into  the  yard.  Their 
approach  led  to  a  consultation  by  all  the  invaders. 
John  watched  them  as  they  stood  together  beneath 
one  of  the  trees  near  by.  The  sun  was  low  now, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  would  disappear  below  the 
horizon.  Long  shadows  of  the  men  were  cast  on 
the  ground,  and  the  whole  scene  was  weird  and  wild. 
John  felt  almost  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream,  but  he 
was  roused  to  the  reality  of  it  all  when  the  men 
quickly  turned  and  together  made  a  new  rush 
against  the  door. 

But  their  combined  strength  availed  nothing;  the 
door  stood  the  shock.  Again  the  men  retired  for 
a  consultation,  and  soon  one  of  them  pointed  to  a 
log  that  lay  near  the  roadside.  Moved  by  a  com- 
mon impulse,  the  men  quickly  lifted  it,  and  carrying 
it  to  the  house,  together  drove  it  against  the  door. 
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This  time  it  threatened  to  fall  before  the  blow. 
Again  and  again  the  log  was  sent  against  the  door, 
and  soon  one  of  the  panels  gave  way  and  a  part  of 
it  had   been  broken  in. 

A  shout  greeted  the  success  of  their  efforts,  but 
before  they  could  make  any  further  movements 
Jonas  quickly  thrust  the  muzzle  of  the  old  flint-lock 
through  the  opening  they  had  made,  and  fired. 

John  had  turned  to  go  down  the  ladder  when  he 
heard  the  crash  of  the  broken  door,  but  the  sound 
of  the  gun  and  the  quick  cry  which  followed  made 
him  go  back  again  to  the  wall  and  peer  out  into 
the  yard. 

One  of  the  men  was  swinging  his  hand  and  dan- 
cing about  the  yard.  Plainly  he  had  been  hit,  but 
that  he  was  not  seriously  injured  was  at  once  appar- 
ent. One  of  his  companions  quickly  bound  up  the 
bleeding  hand,  and  then  the  men  turned  again 
towards  the  house.  But  the  shot  which  Jonas  had 
fired  had  taught  them  a  lesson,  and  no  one  cared  to 
be  the  first  to  approach  the  door  again. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  sank  lower  and  lower,  and 
darkness  soon  would  be  at  hand.  The  invaders 
were  holding  another  consultation,  but  this  time 
they  took  good  care  not  to  stand  within  the  range 
of  the  door.  Several  times  they  turned  as  if  they 
wrere  about  to  make  a  rush  together,  but  each  time 
the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  soon  they  with- 
drew to  a  place  where  John  could  not  see  them. 
But  he  was  satisfied   that  they  had  not  abandoned 
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the  siege,  for  their  horses  were  still  standing  where 
they  had  left  them. 

John  soon  left  his  place  and  went  down  the  lad- 
der to  rejoin  his  companions.  There  was  a  faint 
lio-ht  in  the  room  from  the  embers  in  the  broad  fire- 
place,  and  he  could  see  that  no  one  had  changed  his 
position.  The  girl  still  sat  on  the  bed  beside  her 
grandmother,  and  Jonas,  holding  the  gun  which  he 
hastily  had  reloaded,  was  near  the  door. 

"  Well,  John,  where  are  they  now  and  what  are 
they  doing  ? "  he  said,  as  John  approached. 

"  I  can't  see  them.  They  stood  together  under 
one  of  the  trees  talking  for  a  while,  but   they  are 


gone  now." 


"  Gone  away  ?  " 

"  No.  Their  horses  are  still  out  in  the  road,  and 
I  know  Fagan  too  well  to  believe  he'll  give  up  his 
attack  yet.     You  hit  one  of  them  when  you  shot." 

"  Did  I  ?     Can  he  do  anything  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  only  pricked  his  hand  a  little,  I  think. 
One  of  the  men  tied  it  up  in  a  cloth,  and  he  seemed 
to  move  around  all  right.  They're  hatching  up 
some  scheme,  and  we'll  hear  of  them  again  before 
the  night  is  over.  I  wish  we  all  were  well  out  of 
this." 

"  Why  don't  we  go,  then  ?  "  interrupted  Susie. 
"  There's  a  house  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up 
the  road,  and  if  we  only  could  make  that  we'd  be 
safe." 

"  And  leave  your  grandmother  here  ?  "  asked  John 
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reproachfully.  "  She  never  could  go  in  the  world. 
No ;  we'll  have  to  stay  and  fight  it  out.  But  I  wish 
the  night  were  over." 

"  No  ;  I  wouldn't  leave  my  grandmother,"  said  the 
girl  somewhat  indignantly.  "  But  I  think  we  could 
manage  somehow  to  drag  her  on  a  sled.  There's 
one  in  the  other  room." 

"  Not  yet.  We'll  wait  and  see,"  said  Jonas.  "  I 
think  these  fellows  are  planning  a  serenade,  and  I 
don't  want  to  miss  it." 

"  It's  no  time  to  joke,  Jonas,"  said  John  reproach- 
fully. "  With  one  dead  in  the  house  and  one  as 
badly  hurt  as  this  old  lady  is,  I  should  think  you 
might  take  things  soberly  once  in  your  life." 

"  I  am  sober,"  replied  Jonas.  "  But  here  we  are, 
and  we  can't  get  out.  We  might  just  as  well  laugh 
as  cry  over  it.  I  don't  think  they  liked  the  sound 
of  my  gun,  and  I  don't  know  as  I  did  myself."  And 
he  rubbed  his  shoulder  as  if  the  effect  of  the  shot 
had  been  felt  by  him  as  well  as  by  the  outlaw.  "  I 
don't  believe  they'll  venture  up  in  front  of  the  door 
again,  and  some  one  may  happen  along  to  interrupt 
their  party." 

"  Don't  you  believe  it.  We  didn't  see  any  one  on 
our  way  up  here,  and  that  was  in  the  daytime  too. 
It  isn't  very  likely  any  one  will  be  prowling  around 
in  the  night,  and  if  he  did,  he'd  be  more  likely  to 
help  the  others  than  to  help  us.  Besides,  I  am 
afraid  of  another  thing." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 
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"  Fire.  If  they  wait  two  or  three  hours,  every  one 
in  the  country  will  be  in  bed,  and  with  his  doors 
closed  and  windows  barred,  he  wouldn't  be  very 
likely  to  see  the  blaze  if  they  set  us  on  fire  here." 

"  I  hadn't  thought  of  that,"  replied  Jonas  thought- 
fully. "  They  could  set  the  house  on  fire  and  no 
one  be  the  wiser  for  it,  at  least,  no  one  but  us,  and 
we  don't  count  very  much  on  this  trip.  I'm  going 
up  the  ladders  and  see  if  I  can  find  out  anything 
more  they're  doing."  And  he  quickly  left  them,  and 
climbed  the  ladder  to  the  room  above. 

Peering  through  the  chinks,  he  at  first  could  see 
nothing  in  the  yard  outside.  There  would  be  no 
moon  that  night,  he  recalled,  and  that  favored  the 
marauders.  As  his  eyes  became  more  accustomed 
to  the  darkness,  he  could  make  out  the  figures  of 
three  men  standing  near  the  horses.  What  had 
become  of  the  other  two  he  could  not  see. 

He  watched  the  men  before  him  for  several  min- 
utes, but  they  did  not  change  their  positions,  and 
the  others  did  not  appear.  Plainly,  however,  they 
had  not  abandoned  the  siege,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  went  below  and  rejoined  his  companions. 

"  Susie  is  right,"  said  he.  "  I've  made  up  my  mind 
we'd  better  try  her  plan,  and  it's  almost  dark  enough 
to  do  it  now." 

John  hesitated.  Naturally,  he  was  more  cau- 
tious than  his  companion,  and  the  venture,  to 
him,  seemed  reckless  in  the  extreme.  But  there 
certainly  was  danger  if  they  remained  in  the  house, 
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and  when  he  glanced  at  the  suffering  woman  on  the 
bed,  he  shuddered,  as  he  thought  of  what  might 
happen  if  the  pine  robbers  once  succeeded  in  for- 
cino-  an  entrance. 

O 

"  How  far  are  the  woods  from  the  back  of  the 
house  ?  r   he  asked,  turning  again  to  Susie. 

"  Oh,  they  come  almost  up  to  the  door.  Grand- 
father had  cleared  the  place  on  either  side  of  the 
house  along  the  road,  but  he  hadn't  done  much  in 
cutting  the  trees  behind  us.  Poor  grandfather! 
he'll  never  have  anything  more  done  on  the  place 
anywhere  now." 

"  You  know  we'll  have  to  leave  his  body  behind 
us  here  if  we  try  to  escape." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,  but  he'll  never  know  anything 
about  it.  I  am  a  p;ood  deal  more  troubled  about 
grandmother  than  I  am  about  him.  It's  the  living, 
and  not  the  dead,  we  have  to  think  about  now." 

"  But  how  shall  we  ever  carry  her  a  quarter  of  a 
mile?  She  can't  go  on  a  sled.  There's  only  a  little 
snow,  and  that  is  in  spots.  We  couldn't  drag  a 
sled  through  the  woods." 

"I'll  tell  you  how  we'll  fix  it;  we'll  make  a 
'  chair,'  and  between  us  we  can  manage  to  carry 
her.  She  can  put  her  arms  around  our  necks,  and 
we  can  hold  her  up." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  go,  boys,"  said  the  old 
lady.  "  If  you  are  attacked,  you  can  drop  me  and 
look  after  Susie.  I'm  more  troubled  about  her  than 
I  am  about  myself." 
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"  I  know  every  step  of  the  way  through  the  woods," 
said  Susie.  "  I  could  go  through  them  in  the  darkest 
night,  and  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  stay  here  another 
minute." 

"  Put  out  the  fire,  then,"  said  Jonas  quickly.  "  We 
don't  want  any  light  from  the  house  to  show  us  off 
when  we  start." 

John  scattered  the  embers,  and  threw  over  them 
the  water  which  was  in  a  heavy  wooden  bucket  near 
by.  He  had  no  heart  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
could  not  understand  why  Jonas  had  fallen  in  so 
eagerly  with  Susie's  proposal.  But  when  he  thought 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  them  if  they  re- 
mained, he  knew  that  outside  could  not  be  much 
worse,  and  there  might  be  a  slight  chance  of  escap- 
ing. Perhaps  it  was  worth  a  trial  anyway,  and  once 
having  decided  the  matter,  he  threw  his  whole  soul 
into  the  work  before  him. 

Susie  had  wrapped  her  grandmother  in  the  heavy 
woollen  shawl  she  herself  had  made  from  the  sheep 
of  her  own  raising.  The  boys  had  no  guns,  and 
could  not  have  carried  them  now  if  they  had  brought 
any  with  them.  They  were  free  to  give  all  their 
attention  to  the  old  lady. 

As  soon  as  everything  was  in  readiness,  Susie 
slowly  and  carefully  opened  the  door  in  the  rear 
of  the  house.  No  one  was  in  sight,  and  the  neigh 
of  one  of  the  horses  in  the  road  was  the  only  sound 
that  broke  in  upon  the  stillness. 

The  boys  arranged  their  hands  in  the  form  of  a 
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"chair,"  and  sat  down  upon  the  bedside.  The  old 
lady  had  sufficient  strength  to  raise  herself  from 
the  bed,  and,  with  Susie's  aid,  was  soon  seated  on 
the  "  chair,"  with  an  arm  thrown  around  each  boy's 
neck. 

"  We're  all  ready  now,"  whispered  Jonas.  "You 
go  ahead,  Susie,  and  lead  the  way.  We'll  go  very 
slowly  till  we  reach  the  woods,  and  if  we  can  only 
make  them,  I  think  we'll  get  away  all  right.  Now 
then ! " 

They  carefully  raised  the  old  lady  from  the  bed 
and  approached  the  door.  Susie  silently  led  the 
way,  and  the  boys,  with  their  peculiar  burden, 
followed  her  out  into  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER   X. 

A    STRANGE    RIDE. 

The  story  which  Schoolmaster  Chase  had  to 
tell  his  former  pupil  was  not  a  long  one,  and  at 
first  it  seemed  too  strange  to  be  true.  But  the 
reality  of  it  all  was  apparent  in  the  wran  condition 
of  the  prisoner  and  the  fire  that  glowed  in  his  eyes 
as  he  spoke. 

"  To  think  that  I  of  all  men,"  said  the  school- 
master, "  should  be  thrown  into  prison !  Why,  there 
are  few  royalists  in  the  Colonies  who  have  suffered 
as  I  have.  I  lost  my  school  at  Elizabeth  Town  just 
because  I  tried  to  teach  the  right  of  the  King  to  all 
his  subjects  and  all  that  his  subjects  had.  And 
now  I  have  my  reward !  I  am  hated  by  the  Whigs 
and  despised  by  the  Tories." 

Joseph  sympathized  with  the  schoolmaster.  No 
one  had  been  more  bitter  against  him  than  he,  nor 
had  any  one  come  into  closer  contact  with  him, 
unless  it  was  John.  His  face  was  thin  now  and 
pale,  and  its  expression  had  changed  completely. 
Joseph  was  touched  by  the  evident  suffering,  but 
he  was  puzzled  to  understand  it  all.     He  knew  how 
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zealous  Mr.  Chase  had  been,  for  his  activity  had 
driven  him  out  of  Jersey,  as  he  himself  had  said,  and 
yet  here  he  was  a  prisoner  along  with  the  very  men 
he  had  tried  to  overcome.  "  I  don't  understand  it," 
he  said  at  last,  in  a  low  voice. 

The  schoolmaster  smiled  slightly,  and  said:  "You 
well  may  be  puzzled.  Sometimes  I  can  scarcely  real- 
ize it  all  myself.  But  one  thing  is  sure,  and  that  is 
I'm  no  longer  a  loyalist.  I've  been  cured  of  all  my 
sentiment,  and  realize  now  how  these  struggling 
Colonists  have  felt.  I  don't  know  that  my  change 
of  views  will  avail  much,  however,  unless  I  bring 
bad  luck  to  the  side  I  belong  to.  That  always 
seems  to  be  my  portion." 

Joseph  made  no  reply.  He  could  not  yet  fully 
realize  what  it  all  meant,  and  while  he  was  perplexed 
at  finding  his  old  teacher  here,  his  thoughts,  after 
all,  were  more  of  himself  and  the  sad  predicament 
in  which  he  found  himself.  Yet  he  was  sufficiently 
interested  to  listen,  as  the  schoolmaster  went  on 
with  his  story. 

"  The  way  of  it  was  this:  You  may  possibly  know 
that  about  a  thousand  people  from  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island  have  been  cast  into  prison  here  by  the 
British.  Every  one  whom  they  suspected  of  not 
being  very  strong  in  his  attachment  to  the  King  has 
been  taken,  and  I  was  among  the  number.  That 
Tory,  James  French,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  and 
he  it  was  who  told  of  your  escape  and  that  of  your 
companions.     He    previously  had    accused    me    of 
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plotting  against  him  and  being  concerned  in  the 
raid  which  was  made  upon  Long  Island  before  the 
battle,  and  when,  after  the  fight,  you  boys  and  that 
old  sergeant  were  left  in  my  charge  and  then  got 
away  from  me,  they  made  a  public  accusation  that 
I  was  in  league  with  the  rebels.  The  officers  be- 
lieved him  in  spite  of  all  I  could  say,  and  I  have 
been  in  prison  a  month  now.  They  accused  me  of 
being  a  rebel  when  I  was  not,  but  now  I  am  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name.  I've  been  the  rounds  of  the 
prison,  too.  Did  you  know  that  some  of  the 
churches  are  used  as  prison-houses  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Joseph.  "I  have  been  in  Van 
Cortlandt's  sugar-house  and  the  old  Middle  Dutch 
Church  myself." 

"  There  are  other  churches  and  places  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Rhinelander's  sugar-house  and  the 
one  near  the  Middle  Dutch  Church  are  used  in 
the  same  way.  Then  the  North  Dutch  Church  is 
a  prison-house,  too,  and  so  is  the  old  Brick  Church ; 
and  they  have  made  hospitals  out  of  the  Friends' 
meeting-house  and  the  Scotch  Church,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Wall  Street.  The  French 
Church  on  Pine  Street  they  have  changed  into  a 
magazine.  Oh,  I  know  all  about  them,  for  I've 
been  the  rounds  and  ought  to  be  pretty  well  in- 
formed by  this  time.     But  how  came  you  here  ?  " 

Joseph  briefly  told  his  story,  and  from  that 
moment  felt  that  he  and  his  old-time  enemy, 
Schoolmaster    Chase,   were    not    only    to    be    com- 
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panions  in  misery,  but  allies  also,  and  somehow  his 
feeling  of  loneliness  was  not  quite  so  keen  as  it  had 
been,  now  that  some  one  he  knew  was  among  the 
prisoners.  The  room  was  not  as  densely  packed 
as  the  others  had  been  and  the  defences  were  not 
so  strong.  The  door  opened  into  a  yard  around 
which  was  a  high  wall,  and  it  was  clear  that  this 
was  depended  upon  as  much  as  the  building  itself 
to  restrain  the  men. 

The  guard  was  not  as  active  as  those  in  the  church 
had  been,  and  as  Joseph  looked  at  him  again,  he  at 
once  concluded  that  his  disposition  was  not  as  cruel 
as  that  of  the  others  he  had  seen.  He  was  a  great 
hulking  fellow,  whose  strength  was  manifest,  but  his 
great,  round  face  betokened  a  duller  mind  and  a  little 
more  good  nature  than  he  had  seen  of  late. 

The  prisoners  were  an  unhappy  group  of  men,  and 
none  of  whom  appeared  to  be  well  or  strong.  Per- 
haps they  had  been  placed  in  this  building  because 
they  would  be  least  likely  to  try  to  escape,  as  well 
as  to  make  room  for  others  in  the  crowded  prisons. 
Some  of  the  men  seemed  to  be  utterly  hopeless, 
some  were  careless  and  indifferent,  while  many  were 
too  weak  and  feeble  to  give  much  attention  to  pass- 
ing events. 

Two  or  three  days  passed,  but  Joseph  was  not 
becoming  in  the  least  reconciled  to  his  lot.  Several 
times  when  the  great  guard  had  entered  with  their 
food,  he  had  with  either  arm  lifted  a  man  from  the 
floor  and  marched  about  the  room  with  his  burdens. 
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Joseph  could  not  determine  whether  this  was  an 
effort  to  appear  playful,  or  whether  he  meant  it  to 
inspire  the  prisoners  with  a  wholesome  regard  for 
his  physical  power,  and  thereby  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  any  plans  to  escape. 

Several  times  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
wretched  men  were  permitted  to  walk  about  the 
yard,  but  a  careful  inspection  by  Joseph  soon 
convinced  him  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
escape  unless  some  one  aided  him  in  making  his 
way  over  the  high  stone  walls.  But  he  had  no 
thought  now  of  trying  to  escape  alone.  His  heart 
had  gone  out  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  they  had 
become  close  companions  in  their  prison  life,  shar- 
ing their  food,  and  sleeping  near  each  other  in  the 
nights. 

"  Here  you,  come  out  and  help  us ! "  called  the 
guard  to  Joseph,  one  morning.  "  You're  about  the 
strongest  one  in  the  lot,  and  you  might  just  as  well 
earn  a  part  of  your  board  as  not." 

Joseph  answered  the  hail,  glad  of  anything  that 
took  him  out  into  the  open  air,  and  saw  a  farmer 
driving  into  the  yard  with  a  load  of  some  kind. 
He  soon  found  that  the  load  consisted  of  bags  of 
potatoes,  which  Joseph  was  to  assist  in  carrying 
into  the  cellar  of  the  great  house  near  by. 

He  had  not  realized  before  how  much  of  his 
strength  had  gone  since  his  confinement,  and  he 
found  himself  barely  equal  to  the  task.  The  guard 
laughed  good  naturedly,  and  several  times  took  the 
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bag  which  the  young  prisoner  was  trying  to  carry, 
and  swinging  it  lightly  upon  his  own  shoulder, 
gave  a  display  of  his  strength  which  now  began  to 
impress  Joseph  in  his  weakness.  What  could  he 
ever  do  against  such  a  man  ?  And  he  was  but  one, 
and  the  city  abounded  in  able-bodied  men  who 
would  never  lift  their  hands  to  assist  him  in  any 
effort  he  might  make  to  break  away.  He  knew 
that  there  were  some  few  yet  in  the  city  who 
secretly  were  doing  what  they  could  to  assist  the 
prisoners,  but  what  success  attended  their  efforts 
he  had  no  means  of  knowing. 

When  the  wagon  had  been  unloaded,  Joseph 
brought  the  bags  back  and  threw  them  together 
into  the  wagon  box,  and  as  he  saw  the  farmer  pick 
up  the  reins  and  start  out  through  the  gate  which 
had  been  opened  for  him,  it  seemed  as  if  hope  itself 
were  departing,  too. 

"Wish  you  were  going,  too?"  said  the  guard. 
"  Well,  what  did  you  ever  come  in  here  for  ?  If 
you  hadn't  been  a  rebel,  you'd  been  all  right." 

Joseph  made  no  reply,  but  the  words  of  the  guard 
had  awakened  again  his  sleeping  hope.  Others 
had  escaped,  and  why  should  not  he  ?  A  plan,  dim 
and  desperate,  had  suggested  itself  as  the  guard 
spoke,  and  he  scarcely  heeded  the  parting  words 
as  he  entered  the  building  again.  "We  may  want 
you  to  help  again  to-morrow.  We're  going  to  have 
some  more  loads  drawn.  You  rebels  eat  enough 
to  keep  a  city  alive." 
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The  next  day  the  man  returned  with  another 
load,  and  Joseph,  and  this  time  the  schoolmaster 
also,  were  summoned  to  aid  in  carrying  in  the  bags. 
The  work,  although  it  was  heavy,  was  a  relief  from 
the  monotony  of  the  prison,  and  both  were  glad  to 
engage  in  it.  As  they  stood  and  wratched  the 
wagon  disappear,  Joseph  determined  to  explain  that 
night  to  his  companion  the  scheme  he  had  in  mind, 
and  see  if  together  they  might  not  contrive  to  bring 
it  to  pass. 

"  We'll  keep  you  busy  for  a  few  days  now,"  said 
the  guard,  as  he  returned  from  locking  the  gate. 
"  If  we're  going  to  have  you  all  winter,  we  might 
just  as  well  stock  up  as  not.  But  I  don't  believe 
you'll  be  here  long.  They've  got  Washington  into 
a  trap,  and  he'll  soon  swing." 

Joseph  looked  up  quickly.  "  Has  Washington 
been  caught  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  yet,  but  he  will  be.  He  won't  stand 
still  long  enough  for  Lord  Cornwallis  to  put  his 
hand  on  him.  But  he'll  get  him  soon.  Then  you 
all  will  be  fixed.  Everybody  is  singing  the  song  the 
Halifax  Journal  had  printed  a  few  weeks  ago.  I'll 
sing  it  for  you  now,"  and  the  burly  guard  began:  — 

"  Ye  Yankees,  who  mole-like,  still  throw  up  the  earth, 
And  like  them,  to  your  follies  are  blind  from  your  birth ; 
Attempt  not  to  hold  British  troops  at  defiance, 
True  Britons  with  whom  you  pretend  an  alliance. 

"  Mistake  not ;  such  blood  ne'er  runs  in  your  veins, 
Tis  no  more  than  the  dregs,  the  lees,  or  the  drains ; 
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Ye  affect  to  talk  big  of  your  hourly  attacks  ; 

Come  on,  and  I'll  warrant  we'll  soon  see  your  backs. 

"And  the  time  will  soon  come  when  your  whole  rebel  race 
Will  be  drove  from  the  lands,  nor  dare  show  your  face  ; 
Here's  a  health  to  great  George  ;  may  he  fully  determine 
To  root  from  the  earth  all  such  insolent  vermin." 

The  guard  laughed  as  he  finished  his  song,  and, 
turning  to  see  that  all  things  were  safe,  went  away, 
remarking,  "  To-morrow  we'll  use  you  again." 

"  I'm  not  surprised  at  anything  now,"  said  the 
schoolmaster.  "  I've  no  hope  left,  and  I  don't  care 
much  what  comes." 

"  I  do,"  replied  Joseph,  "and  I'm  not  quite  ready 
to  give  up  everything  yet ;  perhaps  I  shall  be  when 
I've  been  here  as  long  as  you  have.  But  I've  been 
thinking  of  something  that  may  help  us." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

Joseph  looked  about  him,  and  then  leaning  for- 
ward, whispered  his  plans  in  the  schoolmaster's  ear. 
His  companion's  face  lighted  up  for  a  moment,  but 
he  soon  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  It's  too  desperate. 
If  we  failed,  we  might  be  shot,  or  be  hung  up  on  the 
gallows  the  guard  sometimes  sings  about." 

"  Never  mind ;  we'll  wait  and  see,  anyway,"  re- 
plied Joseph. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  following  day, 
before  the  farmer  came  with  his  daily  load.  Joseph 
was  becoming  desperate. 

They  both  worked  steadily,  carrying  in  the  bags, 
for  somehow  the  guard  had  favored  them,  and  what 
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he  had  ordered,  perhaps  because  of  his  own  laziness, 
was  by  them  regarded  as  something  that  brought 
relief  from  the  monotony  of  the  prison  life.  The 
bags,  at  last,  were  all  emptied  and  thrown  together 
in  a  heap  in  the  wagon  box. 

The  farmer  was  just  ready  to  depart,  and  Joseph's 
heart  was  full,  for  no  opportunity  had  come  to  put 
his  plan  into  execution,  when  the  guard,  looking 
cautiously  about,  drew  a  bottle  from  his  pocket  and 
beckoned  the  farmer  around  the  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. It  was  not  the  first  time  they  had  done  this, 
and  he  suspected  them  of  having  a  clear  understand- 
ing about  some  of  the  supplies  which  were  brought. 

"  Now's  your  time,"  said  Joseph,  hurriedly,  grasp- 
ing the  schoolmaster  by  the  arm. 

Before  he  could  protest,  Joseph  had  quickly 
helped  him  into  the  wagon  box,  and  covered  him 
with  the  empty  bags.  Glancing  quickly  about,  he, 
too,  crawled  in  after  him,  and  had  just  covered  him- 
self, when  he  heard  the  farmer  return  and  take  his 
place  on  the  seat.  Joseph's  heart  was  thumping 
loudly  now,  and  as  he  felt  the  wagon  move,  his  fears 
were  not  relieved. 

On  they  went,  and  he  could  hear  the  heavy 
gate  close  behind  him.  The  farmer  started  his 
horses  into  a  trot,  and  on  they  went  more  rapidly. 
Every  moment  now,  the  young  soldier  expected  to 
hear  the  alarm  given,  but  as  yet  they  were  safe. 
His  eyes  and  mouth  were  almost  full  of  the  dust 
and  dirt  which  sifted  through  the  bags.     He  won- 
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dered  how  the  schoolmaster  was  doing.  Again  and 
again,  he  drew  his  feet  up  closer,  for  fear  the  bags 
would  be  shaken  from  their  places  and  disclose  his 
hiding-place. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  the  wagon 
suddenly  stopped.  Had  they  been  discovered  ?  If 
any  one  could  have  looked  through  the  dirt  and  dust 
which  covered  the  faces  of  the  escaping  prisoners, 
he  might  have  seen  that  they  were  very  pale.  For 
a  moment  or  two,  Joseph's  heart  almost  stood  still, 
and  he  was  certain  that  they  had  been  followed,  and 
their  escape  was  discovered. 

In  a  few  moments  he  heard  the  farmer  climb  up 
on  the  wagon  again.  He  was  humming  the  words 
of  the  song,  "  Gulp  down  your  last  dram,  for  the 
gallows  now  groans."  Why  was  it  that  the  "gal- 
lows" was  in  every  song  they  had  heard  that  day? 
He  was  not  long  in  concluding  that  their  driver 
had  stopped  at  some  tavern,  and  spent  some  time 
with  convivial  companions. 

But  they  were  going  on  quite  rapidly  now,  or  at 
least  Joseph  thought  so  from  the  joltings  he  had. 
His  flesh  was  sore  and  his  bones  soon  ached,  but  on 
and  on  they  went.  Several  times  he  knew  they  had 
crossed  bridges,  but  in  which  direction  they  were 
going  he  could  not  tell. 

Three  or  four  hours  passed  in  this  way,  and  at 
last,  when  it  seemed  to  the  weary  boy  that  he  could 
go  no  farther,  the  horses  turned  from  the  road  and 
entered  a  yard.     Joseph  recognized  the  change  at 
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once,  and  he  soon  heard  the  farmer  dismount,  and 
then  there  followed  the  sound  of  the  heavy  barn 
doors  as  they  were  thrown  back. 

The  extra  jolt  which  followed  convinced  him  that 
they  were  now  on  the  barn  floor,  and  in  a  brief  time 
he  heard  their  driver  as  he  led  the  horses  out  and 
closed  the  doors.  Joseph  waited  for  what  seemed 
to  him  an  hour  before  he  moved.  And  then  at  last 
slowly  and  painfully  he  threw  back  the  bags  which 
covered  him. 

At  first  he  could  see  nothing.  His  eyes  were 
paining  him  and  his  mouth  seemed  to  be  filled  with 
dust,  but  he  soon  realized  that  it  was  night  and  the 
darkness  had  come.  He  stooped  down  to  release 
his  companion,  but  no  response  came  to  his  low  call. 
He  hurriedly  threw  aside  all  the  bags  and  took  hold 
of  the  schoolmaster's  hand.  It  was  cold  and  ap- 
parently lifeless.  What  could  he  do  ?  He  was  so 
weak  he  scarcely  could  stand.  The  darkness  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  just  where  they  were,  and 
his  companion  either  was  dead  or  had  fainted. 

He  was  about  to  climb  down  from  the  wagon, 
when  suddenly  he  heard  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps,  and  before  he  could  conceal  himself  the 
doors  were  again  flung  open,  and  the  farmer,  with  a 
rude  lantern  in  his  hand,  entered. 
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A    CORDIAL    HOST. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  young  soldier,  when  he 
saw  the  open  doors,  was  to  rush  past  the  farmer,  who 
was  all  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  escaping 
prisoners.  A  moment's  reflection  showed  him  the 
folly  of  such  an  attempt.  His  own  weakness,  the 
result  of  his  confinement  and  insufficient  food,  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  long  ride  he  had  had,  and 
he  knew  he  would  not  be  able  to  run  fast  or  far. 
Then,  too,  the  schoolmaster  was  now  his  compan- 
ion, and  even  the  hope  of  escaping  was  not  strong 
enough  to  induce  him  to  leave  him. 

It  was  also  too  late  for  him  to  attempt  to  conceal 
himself,  for  any  movement  on  his  part  must  at  once 
be  seen.  No;  all  that  he  could  do,  Joseph  quickly 
decided,  was  to  throw  himself  upon  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  man ;  but  the  very  fact  that  he  was  one 
who  had  dealings  with  the  prison  keepers,  made 
him  fearful  of  the  outcome.  All  this,  however,  had 
flashed  through  Joseph's  mind  in  an  instant,  and 
the  farmer  hardly  had  entered  before  he  had  de- 
cided what  his  course  of  action  would  be. 
H  113 
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"  Are  you  looking  for  us  ? '  inquired  Joseph,  as 
calmly  as  if  he  were  talking  to  an  old  friend. 

"  Huh  !  What !  Who's  this  ?  "  replied  the  farmer, 
starting  back  as  if  he  were  about  to  run  from  the 
barn.  He  regained  his  composure  in  a  moment, 
however,  and  advancing,  held  his  lantern  high  in 
his  hand  and  peered  into  the  face  before  him. 

"  Oh,  we're  a  couple  of  prisoners  that  caught  a 
ride  in  your  wagon.  We  hid  under  your  empty 
potato  sacks,  and  you  brought  us  out  here  without 
knowing  anything  about  it." 

"Huh!  Ye  don't  say  so,"  said  the  farmer,  as  if 
he  could  scarcely  credit  what  he  heard.  "  Oh,  yes, 
I  remember  ye  now.  Ye're  the  two  chaps  what 
helped  carry  in  the  bags." 

"  Yes,  we're  the  ones,"  replied  Joseph  ;  "but  I  can't 
make  out  whether  this  man's  dead  or  only  fainted." 
He  called  the  farmer's  attention  to  the  schoolmaster, 
who  still  lay  helpless  before  them. 

"  We'll  see.  We'll  see."  He  at  once  began  to 
chafe  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  schoolmaster,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  soon  seeing  him  open  his 
eyes  and  stare  wildly  about  him. 

"You're  all  right  now,  Mr.  Chase,"  said  Joseph. 
"  You're  out  of  the  old  prison,  and  this  man  is  going 
to  take  care  of  us  both  till  we're  able  to  start  on  for 
ourselves."  He  spoke  confidently,  but  his  words 
were  much  stronger  than  his  faith. 

"  Yes,  ye're  all  right,  I  guess,  now,"  said  the  farmer, 
"  an'  ye  might  jest  as  well  come  into  the  house.    Ye 
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can't  git  fur  to-night  if  ye  start  on,  an1  I  think  the 
old  woman'll  keep  ye  a  bit,  jest  as  like  as  not.  Come 
on  into  the  house." 

"  We're  coming,"  replied  Joseph,  as  he  grasped 
the  schoolmaster  by  the  arm  to  assist  him  in  walk- 
ing, and  followed  the  man. 

"  Old  woman  !  Hey,  I  say,  old  woman  !  Here 
are  a  couple  o'  chaps  jest  out  o'  the  prison,"  called 
the  farmer  sharply,  as  they  entered  the  house.  "  Hey, 
I  say,  old  woman  !  Come  here,  will  ye  !  What  do 
ye  want  to  keep  a  body  waitin'  all  night  fer  ? ' 

In  response  to  his  summons,  a  little  old  woman 
entered  the  room,  carrying  a  lighted  candle  in  her 
hands.  She  was  so  small  and  wizened  that  she 
appeared  but  little  larger  than  a  child  twelve  years 
of  age.  Her  face  was  seamed  with  many  deep 
wrinkles,  and  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  she  stood 
in  constant  terror  of  the  man  who  had  roughly 
hailed  her  as  the  "  old  woman." 

"  Come  at  last,  have  ye,  Samanthy?  Didn't  know 
but  ye  had  gone  visitin'.  Glad  to  find  ye  to  home. 
Well,  here's  a  couple  o'  convic's  jest  out  o'  jail.  They 
got  a  ride  in  my  wagon  —  not  that  I  knew  anything 
about  it,  Samanthy,"  he  hastily  added,  as  he  saw  the 
question  in  the  old  lady's  eyes.  "I  s'pect  they're 
putty  well  tuckered  out  after  their  ride.     Hey?" 

"  Yes,  we  are,"  replied  Joseph  quietly,  "  and  this 
man  fainted  long  before  we  came  to  your  place,  I 
think." 

"  Well,  Samanthy,  it's  purty  late,  nigh  on  to  the 
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Sabbath  day,  I  s'pect,  but  p'raps  ye'd  better  gin  'em 
a  little  suthin'  to  eat.  I  wouldn't  gin  'em  too  much, 
fer  it  might  not  agree  with  'em,  they're  so  feeble 
like,  and,  besides,  it's  almost  the  Sabbath  day.  I 
know  what  the  Bible  says  about  doin'  good  on  that 
day,  and  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  fergit  it,  either.  It  tells 
heow  it's  perfeckly  lawful  to  keep  the  ox  or  the  ass 
out  o'  the  pit  even  if  it  is  the  Sabbath  day,  and  I 
s'pect  it's  lawful  to  help  the  ox  or  the  ass  when  he's 
tryin'  to  keep  hisself  out  o'  the  pit.  Ha,  ha !  How's 
that  ?  Yes,  I  s'pect  it's  perfeckly  lawful  to  help  the 
ass  what  is  a  tryin'  to  help  hisself." 

"  I  didn't  even  know  what  day  to-morrow  was," 
said  Joseph.  "  You  see  I've  lost  almost  all  track 
of  time  since  I've  been  a  prisoner.  It  seems  to 
me  I've  been  there  a  year,  but  I  don't  really  sup- 
pose it's  more  than  three  weeks." 

"  Like  as  not.  But  come,  old  woman  ;  hurry  up. 
Can't  ye  see  these  men  want  to  git  into  bed  ?  And 
they  must  have  somethin'  to  eat  before  they  go." 

His  wife,  for  whom  he  appeared  to  have  less  re- 
gard than  he  did  for  his  horses,  hastily  brought  some 
cold  baked  beans  and  boiled  potatoes  and  set  them 
before  her  half-famished  guests.  The  supply  was 
not  very  ample,  but  Joseph  and  the  schoolmaster, 
who  now  had  recovered  somewhat  from  his  weak- 
ness, did  ample  justice  to  the  scanty  repast. 

The  farmer  watched  them  while  they  ate,  but 
Joseph  could  not  yet  determine  what  his  true  feel- 
ings were. 
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"  Some  more,  Jonathan  ? "'  timidly  inquired  his 
wife.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken  since 
their  entrance,  and  her  words  appeared  to  startle 
her  husband. 

"Huh!  What  d'ye  say?  More?  Naw,  I  rather 
guess  not.  It  might  be  dangerous  to  feed  'em  too 
much  jest  now.  I  wouldn't  want  to  git  them  into 
any  sickness  like,  from  overloadin'  their  stomachs. 
Them's  purty  good  pertatoes,  ain't  they?  "  he  asked, 
turning  to  his  guests.  "  Them's  purty  good  perta- 
toes. I've  heard  some  folks  say  as  how  the  pris- 
oners in  York  wasn't  fed  any  too  high,  but  I  know 
they're  fed  all  right.  I  guess  I  ought  to  know,  seein' 
as  heow  I  furnish  a  good  many  of  the  taters  myself." 

"  Those  tasted  good,  anyhow,"  replied  Joseph. 
He  did  not  feel  at  all  certain  of  this  farmer,  and 
for  the  present  determined  to  say  as  little  as 
possible. 

"  That's  right.  I'm  glad  to  have  ye  say  it.  I'll 
tell  some  on  'em  who  are  always  a  talkin'  of  the 
hard  times  the  convic's  are  a  havin'.  I  knew  better 
myself,  seein',  as  I  said,  that  I  knew  what  kind  o' 
taters  they  had,  and  I'm  glad  now  I  can  tell  what 
the  prisoners  themselves  have  to  say  about  it.  It's 
most  one  o'clock  in  the  mornin'  now,  but  if  ye're 
rested  enough,  I'd  jest  like  ter  have  ye  tell  me  heow 
ye  got  out,  and  where  ye  come  from,  and  heow  ye 
happened  to  git  catched." 

Joseph  was  almost  worn  out,  but  he  briefly  re- 
counted  his  own  experiences   and  lightly   touched 
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upon  those  of  his  companion.  The  recital  appar- 
ently greatly  interested  the  old  farmer,  but  he  could 
not  tell  just  what  the  motive  was  that  prompted  his 
earnest  ejaculation,  "  Huh !  "  which  he  threw  in  at 
frequent  intervals.  As  for  his  wife,  Joseph  more 
than  once  thought  he  detected  a  look  of  sympathy 
from  her,  but  each  time  she  tried  quickly  to  conceal 
it  and  glanced  timidly  towards  her  husband. 

"  Ye  don't  say  so,"  said  the  farmer,  when  the  story 
at  last  was  finished.  "  And  ye  wanted  to  get  away, 
did  ye  ?  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  blame  ye  a  bit. 
'Tain't  a  very  nice  place  to  stay  in,  though  I  think 
I'd  rather  be  where  ye  were,  than  in  some  o'  the 
places,  say  the  dungeons  down  under  the  city  hall. 
I  never  was  there  but  once ;  but  them  poor  fellars 
what  was  shet  in  there  didn't  seem  to  be  havin'  a 
bit  good  time.  They  was  the  pinchedest  and  puni- 
est lot  o'  men  ye  ever  saw.  What  they  wanted  to 
shet  them  up  there  fer,  I  couldn't  see  fer  my  part. 
If  they'd  left  'em  out  in  the  open  streets,  they 
couldn't  a  got  very  fur  away,  they  was  so  sickly  like. 
Talk  about  shettin'  'em  up  there  fer  safety !  Why, 
they  couldn't  a  gone  a  rod,  to  say  nothin'  of  runnin' 
away.  But  your  trick  was  a  pretty  cute  one.  And 
to  think  no  one  suspected  ye,  not  even  me ! "  The 
farmer  laughed  noisily,  as  if  he  enjoyed  it  all  —  too 
noisily,  Joseph  thought,  and  his  own  fears  were  not 
allayed  by  the  apparent  interest  of  the  man. 

"  Now  what's  yer  plans  ? "  continued  the  farmer. 
"  What  d'ye  expect  to  do  next  ?  " 
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"  We  haven't  any  plans,  and  we  don't  know  what 
to  do.  If  we  can  only  get  away  from  New  York, 
we'll  have  to  take  our  chances.  But  if  we  only  can 
put  a  good  distance  between  us  and  the  prisons,  I 
think  we'll  be  able  to  look  after  the  rest  of  it.  We'll 
find  friends  somewhere  or  somehow.  Perhaps  we'd 
better  be  starting  on  now.  Do  you  think  you  could 
stand  it  ?  "  he  added,  turning  to  the  schoolmaster. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  do  think  I  could,"  said  Mr.  Chase. 
"  I  want  to  get  away  as  much  as  you  do,  and  the 
night's  the  best  time  to  travel  in." 

The  schoolmaster  arose  as  he  spoke,  and  was 
trembling  in  his  eagerness.  His  weakness,  how- 
ever, was  so  apparent  and  his  appearance  so 
pathetic,  that  Joseph's  heart  almost  failed  him. 
Still,  they  must  push  on.  His  suspicions  of  their 
host  were  growing  stronger,  and  he  was  eager  to 
leave  at  once.  He  felt  much  stronger  now,  after 
having  eaten  the  food  which  had  been  set  before 
them,  and  the  darkness  was  in  their  favor. 

"  No,  sir ;  not  a  bit,"  said  the  farmer.  "  Ye  don't 
start  out  yet.  What  ye  need  is  a  good  night's 
rest  afore  ye  do  anything  more.  Why,  if  ye 
should  sleep  all  day  to-morrow,  ye'd  be  none  the 
worse  for  it.  I've  fed  ye  good,  and  now  I'll  lodge 
ye,  too.  No  man  was  ever  made  the  poorer  fer 
a  helpin'  of  the  ox  or  the  ass  out  o'  the  pit  even 
if  it  was  on  the  Sabbath  day.  I'll  fix  a  place  fer 
ye.     You  jest  stay   right  here,  and   I'll  see  to  it." 

He    reached    forward    to    take    the    one    candle 
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which  was  in  the  room.  "Jonathan,"  said  his  wife, 
"let  these  poor  men  sleep  in  Samuels  room.  It 
hasn't  been  used  since  he  died,  and  somehow  I 
think  we'll  be  the  better  for  it." 

"  Huh  !  What's  that?  What's  that  ye  say,  Sa- 
manthy  ? '  He  apparently  was  so  surprised  at  any 
suggestion  coming  from  his  wife  that  at  first  he 
was  too  astonished  to  take  in  her  words. 

"  Let  them  sleep  in  Samuel's  room,  I  say,"  re- 
peated his  wife.  "  It's  never  been  used  since  he 
died,  and  that  was  three  years  agone;  and  I  don't 
think  any  harm'll  come  to  the  house  from  turn- 
ing the  poor  boy's  room  to  a  good  purpose  for 
once." 

"Samanthy,  you  jest  shet  up.  I  never  did  see 
sech  a  fool  woman  in  my  life.  It  does  seem  as  if 
ye  knew  less  ev'ry  day  o'  yer  life.  No,  sir.  These 
men  don't  want  to  sleep  in  any  room  where  a  man's 
died  o'  the  small-pox;  now  I'll  leave  it  to  them. 
Now  do  ye  ?  "  he  added,  turning  to  the  men. 

"  But,  Jonathan,  he  didn't  die  o'  — " 

"Samanthy!'  Her  husband  spoke  in  a  tone 
now  which  evidently  she  fully  understood,  and  the 
poor  timid  woman  became  silent.  "  No,  sir ;  you 
don't  want  to  sleep  in  any  room  where  the  small- 
pox has  been  ;  now  do  ye  ?  I  don't  want  ter  git 
these  poor  men  into  any  new  scrapes." 

"  We  don't  care  where  we  sleep,"  said  Joseph ; 
"  and  I  think  we'd  better  not  sleep  anywhere  to- 
night.    If  we  start  on  now,  we  may  be  able  to  put 
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several  miles  more  between  us  and  the  prisons 
before  sunrise." 

"  Yer  goin'  to  do  nothin'  o'  the  kind.  You  jest 
come  along  with  me,  and  I'll  give  you  a  good  bed 
in  the  spare  chamber.  You  need  rest  more'n  any- 
thing else,  jest  now.     Come  on  !  " 

Joseph  hesitated.  He  was  so  utterly  worn  out 
that  the  prospect  of  a  night  in  a  good  bed  was 
more  than  he  could  resist.  The  man  appeared  to 
be  friendly,  and  why  should  he  suspect  him  of  any 
evil  motive  ?  They  must  trust  some  one;  and  why 
not  him  ? 

"  Come  on,  Mr.  Chase,"  said  Joseph,  and  both  men 
arose  to  follow  the  farmer.  Joseph  tried  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  old  lady's  face ;  but  she  was  busy- 
ing herself  in  clearing  the  table,  and  did  not  once 
look  towards  the  men. 

The  room  to  which  the  man  conducted  them  was 
a  large  one  and  under  the  eaves  of  the  house. 
The  walls  were  sloping,  and  there  was  but  one  lit- 
tle window.  A  high  bed  with  four  posts  stood  on 
one  side  of  the  room,  and,  with  two  rough  chairs 
and  a  high  chest  of  drawers,  comprised  all  the 
furniture. 

"  Now  this  room's  what  I  call  a  good  one,"  said 
the  farmer,  as  they  entered.  "  That  bed's  got  live 
geese  feathers  in  it.  I  know,  for  my  old  mother 
gave  it  to  me  when  we  was  first  married,  and  I  was 
a  boy  when  I  helped  her  catch  the  geese  and  held 
'em  while  she  plucked  'em."     The  farmer  was  hold- 
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incr  the  candle  in  one  hand  and  striking  the  thick 
bed  with  the  other.  "Jest  you  try  it  fer  yerselves," 
he  said.  "  I  want  yer  to  have  a  good  rest  afore 
you  start  on  again.  Did  ye  ever  see  anything  like 
that  ?  " 

Joseph  and  the  schoolmaster  approached  the  bed 
and  pressed  it  down  with  their  hands,  obedient  to 
the  suggestion  of  their  host.  "It  does  seem  like 
a  very  soft  bed,"  said  Joseph;  "and  I  know  we  shall 
enjoy  it.  It's  been  so  long  since  we  slept  on  one, 
that  we'll  have  to  get  used  to  it  again." 

"  Oh,  you'll  have  time  enough  to  get  used  to  it," 
said  the  farmer,  as  he  suddenly  turned,  and  before 
they  were  fully  aware  left  the  room  and  quickly 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  Before  they  could 
realize  what  had  happened  they  heard  a  bolt  and 
chain  drawn  outside  the  door. 

"  Oh,  you'll  have  time  enough  to  get  used  to  it," 
laughed  the  farmer.  "  It's  altogether  too  good  fer 
rebels ;  but  it'll  do  fer  a  bit.  I  hope  ye  sleep 
well." 

They  heard  his  footsteps  as  he  turned  away. 
Joseph  called  after  him,  but  the  only  response  was 
a  brutal  laugh.  He  turned  to  examine  the  room. 
The  one  small  window  was  far  too  small  for  them 
to  crawl  through,  and  too  far  from  the  ground  if 
they  had  tried  it.  They  were  prisoners  again,  and 
all  their  efforts  to  escape  apparently  had  been  in 
vain. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE    RETURN    OF    THE    MESSENGERS. 

John  and  Jonas  stopped  for  a  moment  when 
they  were  outside  the  house  and  listened.  The 
thick  darkness  shut  out  almost  everything  from 
their  sight,  and  heavy  clouds  concealed  the  sky. 
They  could  not  tell  whether  their  movements  had 
been  seen  or  not,  and  any  moment  they  might 
receive  a  blow  from  some  one  of  the  watching  pine 
robbers.  Their  hands  were  helpless,  for  they  were 
compelled  to  give  all  their  attention  to  the  suffer- 
ing woman,  but  she  was  as  brave  as  they,  and  did 
not  allow  a  sound  to  escape  her  lips. 

It  was  a  trying  moment,  and  John's  heart  almost 
failed  him,  and  he  wished  they  had  not  left  the 
shelter  of  the  house. 

It  was  no  time  for  meditation,  however,  and  the 
resolute  Susie  touched  John  on  the  arm,  indicating 
that  he  was  to  follow  her.  Their  eyes  were  becom- 
ing a  little  more  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  and 
they  soon  were  able  to  discern  her  as  she  moved 
slowly  on  in  advance  of  them.  No  one  had  inter- 
rupted their  passage  thus  far,  and  the  woods  were 
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but  a  few  yards  away.  Cautiously  then  they  ad- 
vanced, stepping  carefully  and  keeping  their  eyes 
fixed  on  their  guide,  who  moved  almost  like  a 
shadow  before  them. 

It  seemed  like  a  long  time  to  the  boys  before 
they  reached  the  border  of  the  forest,  although  in 
reality  it  was  but  a  few  minutes,  but  when  once  they 
had  gained  the  shelter,  they  breathed  more  easily, 
and  Jonas  whispered,  "  So  far,  so  good.  Now,  Susie, 
which  is  the  direction  you  want  us  to  move  in  ? " 

"  This  way,"  replied  the  intrepid  girl,  as  she 
started  on  again. 

She  kept  within  a  few  yards  of  the  road  and  yet 
was  all  the  time  within  the  shelter  of  the  forest. 
She  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  region,  and 
could,  as  she  had  said,  have  found  her  way  in  the 
darkest  night.  They  were  rapidly  regaining  their 
confidence  now,  and  began  to  hope  that  their  escape 
would  not  be  discovered  until  it  was  too  late  to  fol- 
low them. 

In  this  way  they  moved  on  for  fifteen  minutes, 
when  Susie  suddenly  stopped,  and  in  an  excited 
whisper  said,  "  Look  behind  you,  quick !  What's 
that  ?  " 

The  boys  nearly  dropped  their  burden  as  they 
turned  about  and  followed  her  direction.     A  liafht 

O 

was  beginning  to  appear,  and  they  could  see  flames 
as  they  darted  up  with  the  air.  The  meaning  of  it 
was  at  once  apparent,  and  Jonas  said,  "  They've  set 
the    house    on    fire.     We    got    out   just    in    time." 
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"  That's  just  what  it  is,"  said  John.  "  They've 
set  the  house  on  fire." 

Every  moment  the  flames  grew  brighter,  and 
sparks  were  carried  even  to  the  distance  from  the 
house  at  which  they  were.  The  glare  began  to 
light  up  the  forest,  and  in  their  increased  alarm, 
they  quickly  resumed  their  flight.  They  were  far 
enough  away  to  enter  the  road,  and  abandoning 
the  forest  they  sped  on,  the  boys  almost  unmind- 
ful of  their  burden  and  eager  now  to  put  as  great 
a  distance  as  possible  between  them  and  the  burn- 
ing house.  An  occasional  shout  also  quickened 
their  movements,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
came  to  the  house  where  Susie  hoped  to  find 
relief.  This  place  also  was  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance back  from  the  road,  and  as  they  came  up 
the  long  lane,  two  huge  dogs  rushed  forth  to  meet 
them,  barking  furiously. 

A  word  from  the  girl  quickly  quieted  them,  and 
they  followed  the  little  party,  somewhat  suspicious 
still  of  the  strangers  and  occasionally  giving  a  low 
growl.  The  door  of  the  house  was  soon  thrown 
open,  and  the  boys  saw  a  woman  standing  in  the 
doorway,  holding  a  candle  in  her  hand  and  curi- 
ously observing  the  approaching  group.  Susie's 
voice  was  soon  recognized,  and  in  a  brief  time  they 
entered,  and  the  door  quickly  was  barred  behind 
them. 

The  story  of  the  newcomers  was  soon  told,  and 
with   many  expressions  of  sympathy  the   old   lady 
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was  placed  in  bed  and  at  once  received  the  tender 
ministrations  of  her  neighbors. 

"  Our  men  are  away,  but  we've  never  felt  very 
much  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Bond,  the  hostess.  "  The 
two  dogs  are  a  great  protection,  and  none  of  the 
girls  are  very  timid.  Their  father  and  brothers 
have  taught  them  how  to  use  the  guns."  And  she 
pointed  to  a  row  of  six  flint-locks  that  stood  leaning 
against  the  wall.  There  were  five  of  these  "girls," 
and  each  looked  strong  enough  to  bear  her  share 
in  a  skirmish. 

"  How  many  brothers  are  there  ?  "  inquired  Jonas. 

"  Five,"  replied  Mrs.  Bond ;  "  and  every  one  of 
them  is  with  their  father,  who  joined  the  minute- 
men  when  the  war  first  broke  out.  There  have 
been  so  many  parties  of  British  and  Hessians  scour- 
ing the  country  of  late  that  they  all  left  home  yes- 
terday morning  and  haven't  come  back  yet." 

"  But  this  gang  of  Fagan's  may  come  up  here 
before  the  night's  over,"  said  John.  "  They'll  nat- 
urally suspect  what's  become  of  us." 

"  Let  them  come,"  said  the  woman  calmly ;  "  my 
father  built  this  house  to  keep  off  the  Indians,  and 
I  don't  think  the  pine  robbers  can  do  much  damage 
to  it.    Why,  the  dogs  could  take  care  of  them  alone." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  John  dubiously  ;  "  but  there  may 
be  more  of  them  by  this  time.  They've  got  our 
horses,  anyway,  and  how  we'll  ever  make  our  way  to 
Lee's  camp,  I  can't  tell." 

"  We've  got  a  couple  of  horses  you  can  have," 
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said  the  woman  promptly.  "  My  husband  said  yes- 
terday that  Lee  was  at  Pompton." 

"  At  Pompton  ?  "  said  John  ;  "  we  thought  he  was 
at  Morristown." 

"  Well,  you're  saved  a  bit  of  a  journey  then,  for 
I'm  certain  he's  at  Pompton.  But  you  can't  start 
before  morning  now,  and  you  might  as  well  get 
some  sleep  if  you  can." 

When  the  morning  light  at  last  came,  after  a 
breakfast  which  the  boys  heartily  enjoyed,  they 
mounted  the  horses  their  hostess  furnished,  and 
after  promising  to  do  their  best  to  return  them  on 
the  following  day,  and  bidding  good  by  to  all  who 
were  there,  a  duty  over  which  John  thought  Jonas 
consumed  an  unnecessarily  long  time,  they  started 
on  towards  Pompton. 

Nothing  more  had  been  heard  of  the  pine  rob- 
bers during  the  night,  and  their  only  fear  was  of  the 
prowling  bands  of  British  soldiers  of  which  Mrs. 
Bond  had  spoken. 

"  These  horses  are  not  much  like  those  we  had," 
said  Jonas,  as  they  rode  on. 

"  No,  and  I  don't  know  just  what  we'll  say  when 
we  go  back  to  camp ;  that  is,  if  we  are  ever  fortunate 
enough  to  get  there." 

"  Oh,  well,  the  main  thing  is  to  do  our  errand. 
But  I  don't  think  even  General  Washington  will 
say  much  when  he  hears  how  we  came  to  lose 
them.  He'd  have  done  the  same.  She  needed 
help,  and  we  gave  it" 
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"  Yes,  she  certainly  was  a  brave  woman.  She 
never  complained  once." 

"  Not  much ;  she's  the  brightest  one  I  ever 
saw." 

"About  whom  are  you  talking?"  asked  John. 
"  I  meant  the  old  lady." 

"  I  was  talking  about  Susie,"  replied  Jonas,  look- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  "  said  John  slowly.  "  I  was 
thinking  of  the  old  lady.  She  must  have  suffered 
fearfully,  and  yet  she  never  uttered  one  complaining- 
word  about  herself,  nor  did  she  speak  of  the  death 
of  the  old  man." 

"Susie  helped  her," said  Jonas  confidently;  "she's 
a  marvel,  that  girl." 

But  the  young  soldiers  were  soon  interrupted  in 
their  conversation  by  the  appearance  of  the  out- 
posts of  Lee's  army.  These  had  been  stationed  in 
such  a  manner  along  the  county  roads  as  either  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  a  considerable  band,  or 
give  warning  if  they  found  themselves  not  able  to 
stop  them. 

A  brief  word  from  the  boys  explained  the  pur- 
pose of  their  coming,  and  they  found  that  Mrs.  Bond 
had  been  correct  when  she  had  said  that  the  o-en- 
eral  was  at  Pompton.  The  ride  there  was  not  a 
long  one,  and  soon  both  boys  were  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  General  Lee.  He  did  not  recognize 
them  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  read  the  mes- 
sage, he  frowned,  and  said,  "  Here  you  are  again,  are 
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you  ?     I  half  believe  you  did  not  give  Washington 
the  word  I  told  you  before." 

The  boys  made  no  reply.  They  were  indignant 
at  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  "  Washington." 
Surely  a  subordinate  might  at  least  speak  of  him, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  boys,  as  "  General." 
Only  a  common  politeness  would  do  as  much  as  that, 
but  he  seemed  to  be  wanting  even  in  that  grace. 

"  Well,  boys,  I  don't  mind  saying  I've  written 
General  Heath  "  (the  boys  noted  his  use  of  the  word 
"  General  "  now)  "  that  I  am  in  hopes  to  reconquer 
the  Jerseys.  It  has  really  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  ever  since  my  arrival.  This  dilatory  method 
is  of  no  use.  It  discourages  the  inhabitants  and 
drives  a  good  many  of  the  soldiers  away  from  the 
army  itself." 

"  Pardon  me,  general,"  spoke  up  Jonas  quickly, 
"  but  I  understand  that's  the  very  reason  why  Gen- 
eral Washington  sent  us  to  carry  word  to  you  to 
join  him."  Jonas  emphasized  the  word  "  General ' 
and  noted  that  Lee's  face  scowled  slightly  as  he 
spoke. 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  said  General  Lee  shortly. 
"  But  I  suspect  he  has  lost  a  good  many  of  his  men 
by  desertion.     Now  isn't  that  so  ?  " 

As  neither  of  the  boys  made  any  reply,  General 
Lee  went  on.  "  I'll  write  an  answer  to  his  note,  and 
you  can  carry  it  right  back."  And  he  turned  to  do 
as  he  said. 

"  General  Lee,"  said  John  quickly,  "  we've  lost  our 
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horses."  And  he  proceeded  to  describe  the  adventure 
through  which  they  had  passed,  and  ventured  to 
express  the  hope  that  he  would  provide  them  with 
others,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  their  errand  and 
the  necessity  there  was  that  General  Washington 
should  know  at  once  that  he  was  coming.  "  We're 
sorry  for  the  loss,  but  we  cannot  see  that  we  are  to 
blame." 

General  Lee  listened  intently  to  his  words,  but 
John  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  was  somehow 
pleased  at  their  loss.  "  I'm  sorry,  boys,  but  I  can't 
help  you  out.  Why  talk  about  horses  ?  I  haven't 
even  shoes  and  bread  for  my  men,  to  say  nothing 
of  providing"  horses  for  Washington's  men." 

Again  the  "  General  '  was  omitted,  and  when 
John  thought  of  the  condition  of  the  patriot  army, 
his  face  flushed,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  for- 
getting to  whom  he  was  speaking.  But  he  re- 
strained himself,  and  General  Lee  went  on :  "  No, 
you'll  have  to  keep  the  horses  you  have,  and  do  the 
best  you  can  under  the  circumstances.  I'll  have 
my  reply  ready  at  once."  And  he  turned  to  the 
table  at  which  he  had  been  seated,  and  wrote  a  hasty 
note,  which  he  handed  to  John. 

"  You'll  have  to  be  careful,  young  men.  There 
are  a  good  many  foraging  parties  of  British  and 
Hessians  about  the  country,  I'm  told,  and  if  you 
should  happen  to  fall  in  with  any  of  them,  I  fear  my 
reply  will  be  somewhat  delayed  in  reaching  Wash- 
ington's hands." 
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"  We'll  do  the  best  we  can,"  said  Jonas  shortly, 
"for  we  don't  want  to  disappoint  you  or  delay 
General  Washington's  plans  one  whit."  He  had 
spoken  more  sharply  than  he  knew,  and  General 
Lee  glanced  keenly  at  him,  but  Jonas'  face  was 
so  expressionless,  that  he  said  nothing,  except  to 
bid  them  good  by,  and  wish  them  a  speedy  and 
successful  return. 

They  left  the  house  in  which  he  had  made  his 
headquarters,  and  quickly  remounting  their  horses, 
began  their  return. 

"  I  don't  believe  he  has  any  intention  of  joining 
General  Washington's  army,"  said  Jonas,  as  they 
rode  on.  "  He's  a  fraud,  and  I'm  sure  he's  a  relative 
of  Taffy  the  Welshman  my  mother  used  to  sing 
about,  who  was  a  thief  and  stole  a  piece  of  beef." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  John  thoughtfully.  "  I'm 
more  troubled  about  the  horses  just  now  than  any- 
thing else.     What  we'll  do  I  don't  know." 

It  was  not  long  before  they  arrived  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Bond.  As  they  rode  up  the  lane,  a  man 
came  forth  to  meet  them,  whom  they  at  once  con- 
cluded to  be  Mr.  Bond  himself.  As  he  spoke  to 
them,  they  saw  at  once  that  their  conjecture  was 
correct,  and  that  he  had  returned  during  their 
absence. 

He  briefly  told  them  how  they  had  gone  to  the 
house  which  had  been  burned,  and  dug  from  the 
ashes  the  bones  of  the  old  man  who  had  been  killed 
by  the  pine  robbers.     They  had  buried  them  not 
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long  before  the  arrival  of  the  boys,  and  he  now 
was  preparing  to  return  to  the  minute-men  he  had 
left. 

John  related  the  story  of  their  meeting  with 
General  Lee,  and  how  he  had  refused  to  give 
them  any  horses. 

"  Perhaps  he  couldn't  give  you  any,"  said  Mr. 
Bond.  "  But  that  won't  make  any  difference.  You 
keep  those  you  have.  I  may  get  them  back  some 
day,  and  if  I  don't,  why,  I  think  I  can  do  as  much 
as  that  for  Jersey  and  Washington.  My  boys  and 
I  are  not  in  this  fight  for  fun.  It's  a  life  or  death 
matter  now  with  us." 

John  expressed  his  thanks,  but  the  man  interrupted 
him.  "  The  horses  are  not  much  good.  They're 
only  plough  horses,  anyway.  They  can't  go  very 
fast,  but  it  will  be  better  than  going  on  foot.  But 
you'd  better  start  now.  I'd  be  glad  to  have  you 
stay,  but  your  message  may  be  needed." 

"  That's  the  way  I  feel,"  said  John,  "  but  where 's 
Jonas? " 

During  the  conversation  his  friend  had  disap- 
peared, and  John  found  him  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  talking  with  Susie.  Her  face  showed  the 
traces  of  tears,  and  yet  she  was  smiling,  somewhat 
sadly,  he  thought,  as  she  listened  to  Jonas'  words. 

"  Come  on,  Jonas.  We've  got  to  start  right 
away.  Mr.  Bond  tells  us  to  keep  the  horses,  so 
we're  not  so  badly  off  as  we  thought.  Come  on ; 
we've  no  time  to  waste  here." 
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"  I'm  not  wasting  time,"  said  Jonas  soberly,  and 
yet  somewhat  angrily.  "  I'll  come."  And  bidding 
Susie  a  hasty  farewell,  in  which  John  also  joined, 
they  touched  their  horses  with  their  spurs,  and  were 
soon  out  of  sight  down  the  road. 

On  and  on  the  young  soldiers  rode,  fearful  at 
every  turn  of  meeting  some  band  of  Hessians  or 
coming  unexpectedly  upon  the  pine  robbers  them- 
selves. They  did  not  even  stop  to  eat,  but  drew 
some  pieces  of  coarse  bread  from  their  pockets,  and 
consumed  them  as  they  rode  on. 

Their  horses  were  doing  better  than  they  feared, 
and  as  the  sun  began  to  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the 
western  sky,  their  spirits  revived,  and  they  began 
to  hope  their  return  would  be  safely  made. 

They  checked  their  speed  now  somewhat,  and 
under  the  feeling  of  renewed  hope  were  beginning 
to  talk  again,  when  Jonas'  horse  suddenly  shied 
and  almost  threw  his  rider.  John's  horse  followed 
the  same  example,  and  with  a  startled  exclamation 
they  sharply  drew  them  in. 

"  Look  there  !  "  said  Jonas  quickly,  pointing  to  a 
tree  by  the  roadside.  John  looked  as  he  had  been 
bidden,  and  shuddered.  From  a  limb  which  stretched 
towards  the  road  there  hung  the  body  of  a  man.  It 
turned  and  turned  in  the  wind,  the  rope  by  which 
it  was  held  slowly  twisting  and  turning  every  moment. 
The  horses  were  trembling,  but  the  boys  dismounted 
and  slowly  approached. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

IN    THE    SADDLE    AGAIN. 

The  dim  light  —  for  the  sun  had  disappeared 
from  sight — increased  the  nervous  fear  of  the  boys 
as  they  drew  near  the  hideous  object.  Swaying  in 
the  wind,  turning  in  one  direction,  and  as  soon  as 
the  tension  of  the  rope  was  relaxed,  turning  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  sight  was  one  to  move  men 
of  stronger  nerves  than  our  boys. 

Great  staring  eyes  would  be  upon  them  for  a 
moment,  and  as  soon  as  the  body  was  reversed 
would  appear  again.  The  distorted  features  and 
protruding  tongue,  the  whistling  of  the  wind  as  it 
blew  through  the  leafless  branches,  producing 
sounds  which  sometimes  they  fancied  were  almost 
like  sighs  and  then  again  like  groans,  the  thought 
that  they  might  even  now  be  observed  by  the  very 
men  who  had  done  the  foul  deed,  all  combined  to 
increase  their  fear,  and  Jonas  at  last  said,  "  Come 
on,  John.      Let's  get  out  of  this." 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  John,  as  he  approached  the 
twisting  body  and  grasped  it  by  the  hand.  "  It's 
hardly  cold  now,  Jonas.      He  may  not  be  dead  yet." 

*34 
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But  a  slight  examination  convinced  them  that 
life  already  had  departed,  and  that  there  was  noth- 
ing they  could  do  now  to  aid  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim. A  large  piece  of  heavy  brown  paper  was 
fastened  to  the  back  of  the  body,  and  Jonas  tore 
this  away.  There  was  still  light  enough  to  enable 
them  to  read  the  large  letters  which  were  plainly 
written  upon  it  with  a  charred  stick  — "  Warning 
to  Rebels." 

He  shuddered  as  he  read  the  words  aloud,  and 
said,  "  Come,  John.  Let's  get  out  of  this.  There's 
no  knowing  who  may  be  near  us,  and  the  fact  that 
the  body's  hardly  cold  yet,  looks  as  if  the  men  who 
have  strung  him  up  had  not  been  gone  long." 

Convinced  by  his  companion's  words,  as  well  as 
by  his  own  feelings,  John  turned  from  the  tree,  and 
both  boys  were  soon  mounted  again  and  speeding 
down  the  road.  Again  and  again  they  thought 
they  saw  dead  bodies  hanging  from  the  trees  along 
the  roadside,  but  in  every  case  they  were  mistaken, 
their  own  fears  inspiring  their  visions. 

All  night  they  rode  on,  several  times  changing 
their  route  and  retracing  their  way.  Jonas  was  the 
follower  now,  and  all  his  sense  of  the  pleasure  and 
excitement  of  the  journey  was  lost  in  the  great 
fear  that  held  them  both.  But  they  were  not 
molested,  and  just  at  sunrise  they  rode  into  the 
American  camp,  if  the  stopping-place  of  the  army 
then  might  be  so  called. 

Wearied  as  they  were,  and  almost  exhausted  by 
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their  long  ride  and  the  fear  which  had  held  them, 
they  yet  determined  to  report  to  Washington  at 
once,  and  to  deliver  the  message  they  brought  from 
General  Lee.  The  commander  briefly  thanked 
them  for  what  they  had  done,  and  they  at  once 
withdrew  to  seek  out  their  old  comrade,  Sergeant 
Ben. 

The  old  man  was  overjoyed  at  seeing  them,  and 
hastily  prepared  such  a  breakfast  as  could  be  made 
out  of  the  scanty  provisions  the  army  had ;  and  as 
the  boys  were  eating,  he  related  the  events  that  had 
taken  place  during  their  absence. 

"  We've  kept  just  about  a  day's  march  away  from 
the  British  almost  all  the  time.  Sometimes  we've 
gone  forward  and  sometimes  backward,  and  then 
again  we've  started  only  when  the  van  of  the 
enemy  came  in  sight.  Every  man  in  the  army 
stands  by  Washington  now,  and  I  think  we've  got 
reduced  to  what  is  really  a  patriot  band." 

"  But  what's  the  end  to  be  ?  "  asked  John.  "  He 
can't  keep  on  running  forever." 

"  No  ;  that's  so,"  replied  the  sergeant.  "  But  then 
we've  had  word  that  there  are  some  of  the  Conti- 
nentals coming  to  join  us,  though  there  are  some 
that  do  say  as  how  they're  more  likely  to  go  in  with 
Welshman  Lee,  than  they  are  with  us.  Then  you 
didn't  get  much  satisfaction  out  o'  him  on  this  trip, 
either  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Jonas.  "  I  don't  like  his  looks,  or 
actions,  either.     They  used  to  tell  me,  when  I  was 
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a  boy,  that  '  handsome  is  as  handsome  does.'  If  he 
does  one-half  as  bad  as  he  looks,  we  might  just  as 
well  give  up  now  as  later."  Jonas  was  feeling  bet- 
ter now  that  they  had  come  safely  into  camp,  and 
his  natural  spirits  were  reviving. 

"  I  hear  as  how  he  isn't  very  much  on  the  looks," 
said  the  sergeant. 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  is.  He  is  very  much  on  the  looks. 
That's  just  where  you're  mistaken.  He  has  the 
ugliest  face  I  ever  looked  on.  Don't  you  think  my 
face  is  scarred  a  bit  on  the  left  side  ?  That's  the 
side  I  had  turned  towards  him  when  he  was  talking 
with  us,  and  I'm  sure  he  scorched  it.  It  feels  all 
puckered  up." 

Sergeant  Ben  laughed,  as  he  replied,  "That's  all 
right  as  far  as  I  can  see,  Jonas.  You  were  lucky 
boys  to  get  out  of  it  as  you  did.     You  did  well." 

"  Yes,  though  I  hope  never  to  see  his  face  again," 
replied  Jonas  soberly.  "  The  next  time,  I  should 
expect  my  hair  would  all  be  curly,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  scorched." 

"  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  only  wish  we  could  see 
him  here  and  all  his  men  with  him.  We  need  him 
badly  enough,  every  one  knows,  and  it's  for  no  good 
reason  he  doesn't  march  on  to  join  us.  I'm  afraid 
of  him,  I  am." 

"  I'm  more  afraid  of  Cornwallis  just  now,"  inter- 
posed John,  who  had  been  giving  such  attention  to 
his  breakfast  that  up  to  this  time  he  had  taken  no 
part   in  the  conversation.     "  When   I  think  of  the 
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little  handful  of  men  we  have,  and  all  the  troops 
that  are  under  his  command,  and  especially  of  those 
shoe-blacked  Hessians,  I  confess  I  don't  see  what 
we  ever  can  do  against  them." 

"  Oh,  well,  Johnnie,  I'd  rather  have  Gideon's  band 
than  Xerxes'  army  any  day  in  the  week.  There 
hasn't  been  a  bit  of  disorder  in  all  this  retreat,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  army  has  been  kept  up  in  fine 
shape,  too.  Most  always  when  an  army's  retreat- 
ing, it  breaks  up  everything  like  good  order,  but  it 
hasn't  done  that  here,  not  a  day." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  it  ?  "  asked  John,  who 
was  greatly  interested  in  what  the  old  sergeant 
said. 

"  Washington,"  replied  the  sergeant  briefly. 
"  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  One  such  man  as  he  is 
worth  a  hundred  such  men  as  Lee,  and  you'll  find 
it  out,  too,  before  long.  I  know  everybody  is  pretty 
down-hearted,  and  look  upon  the  Continentals  as 
beaten ;  but  you  mark  my  words,  the  end  hasn't 
come  yet." 

The  boys  had  now  finished  eating  their  break- 
fast, and  had  told  their  friend  all  about  their  exploits 
and  adventures  on  their  journey.  They  were  thor- 
oughly tired,  and  it  needed  no  second  bidding 
from  the  sergeant  to  induce  them  to  seek  some 
sleep. 

"  You  both  may  get  routed  out  any  minute,"  said 
the  sergeant.  "  If  we  get  word  that  the  British  are 
on  the  move,  we  shan't  wait  long,  and  I  don't  want 
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to  leave  any  of  the  camp  infants  behind ;  so  you'd 
better  get  such  sleep  as  you  can  now." 

The  boys  took  the  blankets  the  old  sergeant  pro- 
vided out  of  the  scanty  store  of  the  army,  and  with- 
drew to  a  barn  near  by,  and  soon  were  asleep  on 
the  hay.  Just  how  long  they  slept  they  could  not 
tell,  but  they  were  aroused  by  the  entrance  of 
Sergeant  Ben. 

"  You've  slept  eight  hours,  boys,  and  that's  enough 
for  any  man.  Too  much  sleep  is  not  good  for 
growing  boys ;   it  makes  them  lazy." 

The  boys  sat  up  and  rubbed  their  eyes.  "  I  feel 
a  good  deal  more  tired  now  than  I  did  this  morn- 
ing,"  said  Jonas.  "  I  don't  see  why  you  couldn't  let 
us  sleep  a  while  longer."  And  Jonas  lay  down 
once  more  on  the  hay. 

"That's  just  where  you  are  mistaken,  boys. 
There  is  something  for  you  to  do.  The  general 
wants  to  see  you  both." 

"  The  general !  General  who  ?  "  asked  Jonas, 
wide  awake  now,  and  sitting  erect. 

"  There's  only  one  general,  and  you  know  who 
that  is  as  well  as  I  do." 

The  boys  hurriedly  made  themselves  presentable, 
and  at  once  sought  the  quarters  of  General  Wash- 
ington. As  they  entered  they  both  felt  abashed  as 
they  had  not  before.  The  tall  form  of  the  com- 
mander, his  thoughtful  face,  his  quiet  and  yet  de- 
termined manner,  made  them  realize  in  a  measure, 
what  the  years  since  have  proved,  that  he  was  one 
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of  the  truly  great  men,  not  merely  of  his  own  times, 
but  of  all  time. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  your  journey  to 
the  camp  of  General  Lee." 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  as 
if  each  wished  the  other  to  be  the  spokesman,  and 
then  John  quietly  and  briefly  related  the  events  of 
their  journey. 

General  Washington  listened  thoughtfully  and 
asked  a  few  questions,  bearing  especially  upon  Gen- 
eral Lee  and  what  he  had  told  them ;  and  then  he 
said,  "  You'll  have  to  go  back  again,  boys.  I  have 
been  urging  General  Lee  to  join  me,  and  now  I 
have  sent,  or  am  about  to  send,  him  orders.  It's 
too  dangerous  a  time  for  us  to  delay,  and  now  you 
are  to  be  the  bearers  of  orders.  You  are  my  young 
aids,  and  I  hope  some  day  what  you  are  doing  will 
be  remembered.  But  whatever  comes,  you  must 
start  to-morrow  morning  early,  and  carry  my  orders 
to  General  Lee.  I  shall  have  the  message  ready  in 
an  hour,  but  you  are  not  to  start  before  to-morrow 
morning,  as  it's  almost  night  now." 

The  boys  left  his  presence  and  soon  found  Ser- 
geant Ben.  "  Yes,  I  knew  you'd  have  to  go  again," 
he  said ;  "  but  to  tell  the  truth,  I  didn't  have  quite 
the  heart  to  tell  you  myself.  But  somebody's  got 
to  go,  that's  certain,  and  why  not  you  as  well  as 
any  one  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  John  thoughtfully,  "as  if 
it  would  be  only  fair  to  let  some  one  else  take  a  turn 
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at  it  now.  We've  been  twice,  and  this  last  trip  was 
about  as  lively  a  one  as  I  care  for." 

"  That's  the  very  reason  why  you  ought  to  go 
again.  You  know  the  way  now,  and  can  keep  out 
of  trouble  the  better  for  that.  But  I  think  you're 
right,  John,  when  you  think  this  will  be  a  harder 
job  than  the  others.  Things  are  getting  mixed  up 
worse  and  worse,  and  there  are  a  good  many  reports 
of  what  the  British  stragglers  are  doing.  I  shouldn't 
like  you  to  fall  into  their  hands.  But  then  you  won't. 
I've  orders  to  let  you  have  two  of  the  best  horses 
we  have,  and  while  that  may  not  be  saying  very 
much  for  the  horses,  it'll  be  better  than  to  have  to 
ride  on  such  plugs  as  you  brought  into  camp  with 
you  this  morning.  Besides  all  that,  you're  getting 
a  good  name.  Do  you  know  what  the  soldiers  call 
you  ?      It's  not  a  bad  name." 

"  No ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Washington's  young  aids.  But  come  on,  and 
we'll  go  and  see  to  the  horses.  You  might  as  well 
be  sure  they're  ready,  anyway." 

The  boys  followed  their  friend  as  he  led  the  way 
to  the  place  where  the  horses  were.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  knew  them,  and  hailed  them  as  they  passed. 
There  was  a  certain  air  of  determination  manifest, 
but  it  could  not  conceal  the  general  feeling  of  de- 
spondency which  more  or  less  rested  over  all.  The 
poor  equipments,  the  insufficient  food  and  clothing, 
and  above  all,  the  feeling  that  they  were  being 
chased  something  after  the  manner  of  a  fox  by  the 
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hounds,  could  not  be  shaken  off.  There  was  a 
hunted  expression  in  the  very  faces  of  the  men. 

All  this  had  its  influence  upon  the  boys,  and 
when  added  to  the  loss  of  Joseph,  whose  disappear- 
ance was  still  unexplained  and  from  whom  no  word 
directly  or  indirectly  had  been  received,  made  John 
somewhat  gloomy. 

The  prospect  of  another  hard  ride  through  the 
country  infested  with  British  soldiers  and  bands 
of  desperate  outlaws  was  not  an  encouraging  one, 
and  the  young  soldier  was  not  happy  as  he  silently 
followed  the  sergeant. 

Jonas,  however,  appeared  to  be  rejoiced  that  they 
were  to  go  again.  His  friend  wondered  at  this,  and 
compared  his  eagerness  with  his  own  feeling  of 
despondency  and  could  not  account  for  it  on  any 
other  ground  than  that  of  Jonas'  naturally  light 
and  happy  disposition. 

But  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  rouse  himself, 
and  while  he  manifested  some  interest  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  horses  they  were  to  take,  he  left  the 
choice  largely  to  his  companions. 

This  selection  having  been  made,  they  slowly 
retraced  their  way  to  Sergeant  Ben's  quarters,  and 
there  their  supper  was  prepared.  John  was  silent 
most  of  the  time,  but  Jonas  was  in  high  spirits. 
The  old  sergeant  frequently  glanced  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  began  to  question  his  own  heart  as 
to  whether  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  estimate 
of  the  boys. 
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"  You're  not  afraid  to  go,  are  you,  John  ?  "  asked 
Jonas. 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  to  go,  if  you  want  to  know.  I 
never  was  so  afraid  to  do  anything  before  in  all  my 
life,  and  I  don't  mind  saying  so,  either." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  get  some  one  to  go  in  your  place," 
said  the  sergeant  thoughtfully. 

"  No,  you  won't  get  any  one  to  go  in  my  place. 
I  am  scared.  I  tell  you  I  am  afraid  for  my  life,  but 
I  am  going  to  go  just  the  same.  I'm  going  for  the 
general's  message  now."  And  he  rose  abruptly  from 
the  table  and  left  them. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  come  over  John,"  said 
Jonas.     "  He  never  used  to  act  so." 

"  He's  all  right  now ;  don't  you  fear  for  him.  The 
fact  that  he  says  he's  afraid,  isn't  against  him.  It's 
all  the  more  to  his  credit.  He's  afraid  because  he 
knows  something  of  what's  likely  to  be  before  him, 
but  he's  going  to  go.  He's  the  true  grit,  and  I  wish 
we  had  more  like  him.  We  could  get  along  with- 
out  Lee  then." 

John  soon  returned  with  the  message  of  the  gen- 
eral, and  both  boys  sought  once  more  their  places 
in  the  hayloft. 

The  sun  was  not  yet  up,  when  the  old  sergeant 
summoned  them.  Their  breakfast  was  soon  eaten, 
some  food  stored  away  in  their  saddle-bags,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  they  had  left  the  camp. 

Heavy  as  John's 'heart  was  when  he  bade  the  ser- 
geant good  by,  it  would  have  been  far  heavier  could 
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he  have  known  what  lay  before  them.  They  never 
once  looked  behind  them,  and  after  watching  them 
till  they  were  out  of  sight,  the  old  sergeant  turned 
and  again  sought  the  camp. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

A    SEPARATION. 

* 

As  soon  as  they  had  left  the  little  army  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  the  boys  started  their  horses  into 
a  fast,  and  yet  easy,  gallop.  They  were  greatly 
pleased  as  soon  as  they  perceived  that  the  horses 
they  now  rode  were  far  superior  to  those  they  had 
had  before,  and  that  they  gave  promise  of  much 
better  endurance. 

They  kept  a  keen  lookout  as  they  rode  on, 
although  if  they  had  stopped  to  think,  they  would 
have  known  that  their  greatest  danger  did  not  lie 
nearest  the  American  army ;  but  with  the  memory 
of  their  recent  experiences  fresh  in  their  minds, 
perhaps  it  was  but  natural  for  them  to  be  on  their 
guard  most  carefully  at  the  very  time  when  the 
danger  was  least. 

They  passed  the  place  where  they  had  left  the 
body  of  the  man  hanging  from  the  tree,  but  some 
one  had  been  there  since  they  had  discovered  it, 
and  there  was  nothing  seen  to  mark  its  presence. 
Probably  some  friend  or  neighbor  of  the  unfortu- 
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nate  man  had  been  informed  of  his  fate  and  had 
taken  the  body  away. 

The  very  fact,  however,  that  they  were  passing 
the  place  where  the  hanging  had  occurred,  again 
depressed  the  boys,  and  without  saying  anything 
they  both  quickened  their  speed,  and  soon  left  the 
place  far  behind  them. 

"  Which  way  shall  we  take,  Jonas  ?  "said  John,  as 
they  came  to  the  place  where  the  road  divided. 
"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we'd  do  better  to 
take  the  upper  road  now.  It's  new,  but  that  may 
be  in  our  favor." 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  Jonas  shortly.  "  That's  all 
the  more  reason  why  we  shouldn't  take  it.  We 
can't  afford  to  experiment  this  trip.  We  know 
the  other  road,  and  we'd  better  take   that." 

John  thought  his  companion  spoke  a  little  more 
urgently  than  the  question  demanded;  but  as  he 
had  no  very  decided  preference,  and  realized  the 
measure  of  truth  that  lay  in  his  words,  he  said 
nothing  more,  and  turned  his  horse  into  the  road 
along  which  they  had  gone  on  their  former  expe- 
dition. 

"  We've  got  better  horses,  this  trip,"  said  Jonas. 
"  It  makes  me  feel  a  good  bit  safer." 

"  Yes ;  they  are  better,"  replied  John.  "  I  don't 
know  that  they  can  make  any  better  time ;  but 
their  wind  is  better,  I  think,  and  that  may  be  of 
use  to  us." 

"  I   don't  know  what's  come  over  you,  John.     I 
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never  knew  you  to  look  so  on  the  dark  side  before. 
What's  the  trouble  ?  You  haven't  been  having  any 
bad  dreams,  have  you  ?" 

John's  face  showed  that  he  was  annoyed.  He 
had  had  a  frightful  dream  the  night  before,  though 
he  had  told  no  one  of  it,  and  he  was  not  entirely 
able  to  free  himself  from  the  prevalent  belief  of 
the  times,  that  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before  them,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  future 
was  sometimes  given  in  dreams. 

His  companion  saw  that  he  was  annoyed,  and 
quickly  surmised  the  truth.  "  Never  mind,  John. 
It  wasn't  the  vision  of  what  we  are  going  to  meet, 
that  made  you  call  out  in  your  sleep  last  night,  as 
you  did.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  had  to 
shake  you  hard  to  wake  you  up.  No ;  it  wasn't 
the  ride  to  Lee's  camp  that  gave  you  the  night- 
mare.    It  was  something  else." 

"  What  was  it,  then  ?  You  seem  to  be  pretty  well 
informed." 

"  Beans,"  replied  Jonas  soberly. 

John  made  no  further  reply,  but  struck  the  horse 
he  was  riding  with  his  hand,  and  both  boys  were 
soon  going  down  the  road  at  an  increased  speed. 
On  and  on  they  rode,  but  as  yet  they  had  met  no 
one,  nor  had  they  seen  any  signs  of  danger.  Some- 
times a  man  or  woman,  or  more  frequently  a  band 
of  children,  would  rush  to  the  open  door  of  some 
house  as  they  passed,  and  gaze  at  them  in  half- 
stupid   wonder ;   but   no    one   had    hailed    them  or 
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ventured  to  inquire  as  to  the  purpose  of  their  swift 
passage. 

Occasionally  they  saw  a  group  of  two  or  three 
cattle  huddled  together  behind  some  stack  of  corn- 
stalks for  shelter,  and  they  wondered  that  any  one 
who  still  was  fortunate  enough  to  own  any  live- 
stock should  leave  them  where  they  could  be  seen 
by  any  passer-by. 

Both  armies  were  short  of  supplies,  and  it  seemed 
to  the  boys  like  offering  temptation  to  leave  any- 
thing that  could  be  eaten,  so  near  the  road. 

From  some  of  the  houses  a  dog  would  rush  forth 
and  bark  at  them  frantically  as  if  he  suspected  their 
errand,  and  was  determined  to  stop  them  before  it 
could  be  accomplished,  but  the  boys  were  well 
mounted,  and  paid  no  attention  to  such  outbreaks. 
It  was  not  dogs  they  feared,  but  men.  At  every 
bend  of  the  road  they  checked  the  speed  of  their 
horses  slightly,  half  expecting  to  see  some  band 
approaching,  but  thus  far  they  had  come  safely,  and 
Jonas  was  in  high  glee,  and  confident  their  journey 
would  be  successful. 

John  could  not  understand  his  companion.  He 
himself  could  not  conceal  his  own  fears,  and  some- 
how he  found  as  they  went  on  that  these,  instead 
of  disappearing,  were  rather  increasing. 

"  There's  the  burned  house,"  said  Jonas,  as  they 
came  within  sight  of  the  ruins  of  the  house  where 
they  had  made  their  stand  agaiiist  Fagan  and  his 
band. 
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Both  boys  now  drew  their  horses  to  a  walk  and 
gazed  sharply  at  the  place.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  that  an  attack  had  ever  been  made  there 
except  the  piles  of  ashes  and  charred  timbers. 
Some  of  the  ashes  still  were  loose,  and  even  as  they 
looked,  the  wind  caught  them  in  its  gusts  and 
whirled  them  about  for  a  moment  and  then  de- 
posited its  burden  in  a  new  place. 

"  That's  a  forlorn  looking  spot,"  said  John,  "  and 
yet  no  one  would  dream  if  he  looked  at  it  what  had 
taken  place  there  only  a  few  nights  ago." 

"  No;  he  wouldn't  dream  it,"  said  Jonas;  "that  is, 
unless  he'd  been  eating  beans.  Army  beans  are 
very  closely  related  to  visions  of  the  night.  At  least, 
that's  what  my  friends  tell  me.  I  never  had  much 
experience  in  that  line  myself.  When  I  go  to  bed, 
I  go  there  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just." 

"Yes,  that's  the  only  time  that  tongue  of  yours 
ever  is  still,"  replied  John,  laughing  a  little  in  spite 
of  his  annoyance  at  his  companion's  words.  "  I 
wonder  if  you  ever  can  be  sober.  Why,  when  I 
think  of  the  dead  body  of  that  old  man,  and  how 
those  villains  roasted  the  feet  of  that  poor  old 
woman,  it  makes  my  very  flesh  creep." 

"  But  Susie  was  the  one,  after  all's  been  said," 
replied  Jonas.  "  She's  a  whole  regiment  in  herself. 
I'd  rather  have  her  around  than  that  old  Welshman 
Lee  that  General  Washington  seems  so  anxious  to 
get." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  John. 
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Jonas  looked  keenly  at  his  companion ;  but  as 
the  expression  of  his  face  did  not  change,  he  could 
not  determine  whether  John  meant  more  than  his 
words  implied  or  not.  "  Let's  stop  and  go  up  to 
the  house  and  see  what  we  can  find." 

"Nay,  verily,"  replied  John.  "We're  on  official 
business,  and  we  must  keep  on  like  an  arrow  for  its 

. 

"  You're  getting  quite  poetical,  John.  I  wonder 
whether  you  had  any  of  the  Jersey  applejack  for 
supper  as  well  as  Jersey  beans." 

His  companion  made  no  reply  except  to  start 
his  horse  into  a  fresh  gallop,  and  soon  they  left  the 
ruins  far  behind.  The  air  was  becoming  colder 
now,  and  the  fast-flying  clouds  were  low  and  heavy. 
The  day  was  a  dreary  one,  and  John  felt  the  reflec- 
tion of  it  all  in  his  own  feelings. 

"  There's  the  house  where  Susie  is,"  said  Jonas, 
as  they  drew  near  the  place  to  which  they  had 
carried  the  old  lady.  "  I  think  we'd  better  stop,  if 
it  isn't  for  more  than  a  minute,  and  just  see  how 
the  old  lady  is." 

"  Old  lady !  Yes,  I  know  all  about  the  old  lady. 
The  venerable  woman  you  want  to  see  is  aged 
seventeen.  Possibly  eighteen  summers  have  passed 
over  her  head,  but  to  be  real  accurate,  it  might 
be  more  correct  to  say  seventeen  and  a  half.  Old 
lady !  Pooh,  Jonas !  I  see  now  why  you  wanted 
to  come  this  way." 

It  was  Jonas'  turn  now  to  feel  annoyed,  but  he 
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only  laughed  as  he  replied,  "  Have  it  your  own  way, 
John.  But  I  think  it  would  be  only  common 
decency  to  stop  and  see  how  the  grandmother  is. 
We  helped  her  out  of  her  trouble,  and  now,  as  we 
are  passing  right  by  the  place,  we  ought  to  stop  at 
least  and  see  how  she  is  getting  along." 

As  John  hesitated,  his  companion  went  on: 
"  Then  there's  the  horses,  too ;  Mr.  Bond  was  good 
enough  to  loan  them  to  us,  and  we  ought  to  stop 
and  explain  why  it  is  we  don't  bring  them  back." 

"  He  told  us  to  keep  them,"  said  John ;  "  and 
that's  just  what  General  Washington  has  done. 
He  had  to.  The  man  won't  lose  anything  in  the 
end." 

"  Well,  if  General  Washington  thought  he  ought 
to  keep  them,  then  I  say  Washington's  young  aids 
ought  to  tell  their  owner  why." 

"  But  he  won't  be  here  now,  anyway,  Jonas.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  leave  home  again,  the  night 
we  were  here.  Honestly,  I  don't  think  we  ought  to 
stop  even  for  a  minute,  and  I'm  as  much  for  being- 
polite  as  ever  you  are,  too.  But  you  know  how 
anxious  the  general  is  to  have  us  carry  his  message 
to  General  Lee,  just  as  soon  as  we  can.  Here  are 
the  British  almost  stepping  on  his  heels,  and  the 
only  chance  he  has  in  the  world  of  making  any- 
thing like  a  decent  show  against  them,  lies  in  get- 
ting Lee  and  his  men  to  come  over  and  join  him. 
No,"  continued  John  decidedly ;  "  I'm  not  going  to 
stop.     You  can  do  as  you  please  about  it." 
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They  were  now  directly  in  front  of  the  gate  in 
the  lane  which  led  to  the  house.  They  could  see 
the  smoke  curling  out  of  the  chimney,  and  whirled 
away  by  the  gusts  of  wind.  Some  one  evidently 
was  in  the  house,  and  as  Jonas  thought  of  it,  he 
could   not  bring  himself  to  join  his  companion. 

Somehow,  too,  he  felt  angry  at  John;  for  while  he 
realized  that  he  had  spoken  truly,  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  implied  rebuke  in  his  words  had  not 
affected  him  kindly,  No,  sir.  He  would  show 
John  Shotwell  that  he  could  get  along  without  him. 
He  knew  what  was  right  as  well  as  he  did,  and  he 
proposed  to  do  it,  too.  It  was  only  common  polite- 
ness to  stop  and  inquire  how  the  old  lady  was  do- 
ing. They  had  worked  hard  to  rescue  her,  and 
John  had  no  protest  to  make  then.  What  had 
come  over  him  ?  Why  was  he  so  anxious  to  keep 
on  his  way  now? 

These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  Jonas' 
mind  before  he  spoke.  "  Well,  John,  you  can,  of 
course,  do  as  you  like  about  it,  but  I'm  going  to  go 
in ;  I  don't  think  it's  right  to  go  right  by  the  house 
and  never  even  stop." 

Jonas  was  not  the  first  one  who  had  tried  to 
make  himself  think  that  what  he  wanted  to  do  must 
be  right.  The  person  whom  Jonas  Baker  could 
most  easily  deceive  was  Jonas  Baker  himself.  It 
was  true  that  to  stop  at  the  house  might  consume 
only  a  very  brief  time,  and  their  expedition  not  be 
materially  interfered  with,  and  yet  John  Shotwell, 
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whose  disposition  was  always  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious, had  not  felt  that  it  was  right  to  chance  any 
loss  of  time,  when  he  knew  how  anxious  the  Ameri- 
can commander  was,  and  how  much  might  depend 
upon  their  journey. 

John  rode  slowly  on  down  the  road  as  Jonas 
turned  into  the  lane.  "  We'll  soon  catch  up  with  Mr. 
Prim,  won't  we,  old  lady?"  Jonas  said  to  his  horse. 
"He  isn't  half  as  well  mounted  as  I  am,  and  before 
he  fairly  knows  it,  I'll  overtake  him.  There  doesn't 
appear  to  be  very  much  danger  just  here,  and  I'll 
suffer  no  ill  effects  from  a  neighborly  kindness." 

He  rode  up  in  front  of  the  house  and  dismounted. 
His  first  thought  was  to  tie  his  horse  to  the  fence, 
but  he  soon  decided  not  to  do  this.  Throwing  the 
bridle  over  one  arm,  and  leading  his  horse  with  him, 
he  started  towards  the  front  door. 

He  was  intending  to  inquire  about  the  welfare 
of  the  old  lady,  but  he  was  hoping  that  his  sum- 
mons would  be  answered  by  Susie  herself.  "Susie" 
was  the  only  name  by  which  he  knew  her,  for  it  was 
the  only  one  by  which  he  had  heard  her  called. 
"Susie  what?  "  thought  Jonas,  as  he  lifted  the  heavy 
knocker  on  the  door,  and  announced  his  arrival  by 
three  sharp  strokes. 
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A    MEETING    ON    THE    ROAD. 
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The  feeling  of  anger  which  Jonas  felt  towards 
his  companion  was  immediately  forgotten,  when,  in 
response  to  his  summons,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Susie  herself  stood  before  him.  This  was  what  he 
had  been  hoping  for,  but  now  that  he  stood  before 
her,  his  courage  almost  forsook  him. 

"  Why,  good  morning,"  said  Susie  pleasantly.  "  I 
didn't  expect  to  see  you  again  so  soon.  Where  did 
you  come  from  ?  " 

"How  —  how's  your  grandmother  ? ';  stammered 
Jonas,  either  ignoring  or  not  hearing  her  question. 
"  I  thought  I'd  stop  and  see  how  she  was." 

"  Oh,  grandmother  is  doing  nicely,  thank  you. 
She  has  spoken  of  you  and  your  friend  a  good 
many  times.  Won't  you  tie  your  horse  and  come 
in  ?      I'm  sure  she'd  be  more  than  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Thank  you.  I  can't,  —  that  is,  I  will,  but  I  shall 
have  to  hurry  about  it."  And  Jonas  led  his  horse 
to  a  corner  of  the  house  in  which  a  heavy  iron  ring 
had  been  placed,  and  soon  tied  her  there.  Then 
he    returned    and   followed   Susie    into    the    house. 

*54 
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The  old  lady  sat  in  a  chair,  with  her  feet  wrapped 
in  blankets  and  resting  upon  another  chair  before 
her. 

She  greeted  the  young  soldier  pleasantly,  and 
expressed  her  pleasure  at  seeing  him  once  more. 
Jonas  managed  to  collect  his  thoughts  enough  to 
return  her  greeting,  and  took  a  chair  near  her  as 
she  motioned  for  him  to  do. 

"  And  how  is  the  other  young  man  ?  I  don't 
think  I  ever  can  forget  what  you  did  for  me  on  that 
awful  night.  What  would  have  become  of  us,  if 
you  hadn't  happened  along,  I  never  have  dared  to 
think." 

"  Oh,  he's  up  the  road  a  piece.  I  tried  to  get  him 
to  stop,  too,  but  he  thought  he'd  better  not;  so  I  just 
ran  in  alone,  for  a  minute,  to  see  how  you  were.  It 
didn't  seem  just  right  not  to  stop  when  we  were 
going  right  by  the  house,  and  see  how  you  were. 
We  didn't  want  to  forget  all  about  you." 

"  I'm  glad  you  did,  and  we're  pleased  to  see  you. 
Susie  has  spoken  of  you  a  good  many  times.  She 
was  talking  about  you  only  this  morning." 

Jonas  did  not  quite  dare  to  turn  and  look  at 
Susie,  but  he  felt  positive  that  his  own  face  must 
be  scarlet.  The  air  in  the  room  was  hot,  and  when 
one  had  just  come  in  from  the  cold  outside,  natu- 
rally his  face  would  soon  show  the  difference. 

"  Yes,  Susie's  often  spoken  of  you,"  continued  the 
old  lady,  oblivious  to  all  else.  "  She's  a  good  girl, 
Susie  Blackwell  is,  if  I  do  say  it,  who  ought  not  to. 
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But  then,  if  a  grandmother  doesn't  know  about  such 
things,  why,  I  should  like  to  know  who  would. 
She's  taken  good  care  of  me." 

Mrs.  Bond  here  entered  the  room  and  added  her 
greetings  to  the  others  which  Jonas  had  received. 
She,  too,  expressed  her  surprise,  and  when  he  told 
her  that  he  and  his  friend  were  on  an  errand 
for  General  Washington,  Jonas  thought  her  face 
clouded  for  a  moment ;  but  if  it  did,  the  cloud 
quickly  passed. 

"  My  men  are  all  gone,  too,"  she  said.  "  Mr.  Bond 
said  there  was  so  much  to  be  done,  he  did  not  think 
he  ought  to  stay  at  home.  Mrs.  Black  was  here  this 
morning,  and  said  that  there  were  a  good  many  par- 
ties of  British  scouring  this  part  of  the  country. 
You  remember  her,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she's  the  woman  who  was  at  Susie's  house 
when  that  gang  of  pine  robbers  made  their  attack. 
But  I  confess  I  didn't  feel  much  drawn  toward  her. 
She  skipped  out  of  the  house  some  way,  and  I  feel 
a  little  suspicious." 

Mrs.  Bond  said  nothing  to  explain  her  own  feel- 
ings about  Mrs.  Black,  and  as  Susie  here  entered 
the  room  again,  she  turned  to  her  and  said,  "  I 
think,  Susie,  you'd  better  get  this  young  man  some- 
thing to  eat.     He  may  be  hungry." 

Jonas  declared  that  he  had  no  feeling  of  hunger, 
and  rose  as  if  he  were  about  to  go. 

"  Oh,  don't  go,  young  man,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  I  wish   you  could    stay  here.     For   my  part,   I'm 
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afraid,  and  I  don't  mind  saying  so.  If  the  roads 
are  as  full  of  redcoats  as  Mrs.  Black  says,  it  seems 
too  bad  to  leave  a  parcel  of  women  here  all  alone. 
I  think  if  any  of  you  had  had  your  feet  roasted, 
you'd  feel  a  little  that  way  yourselves.  I  can't 
sleep,  for  thinking  of  it." 

"  We're  well  protected,  grandmother,"  said  Mrs. 
Bond.  "  I'm  not  afraid  when  the  dogs  are  here. 
We  keep  them  tied  up  in  the  daytime,  but  at  night 
we  turn  them  loose." 

Somehow  the  minutes  passed  on,  and  Jonas,  as 
he  heard  how  the  bones  of  the  old  man  had  been 
found  beneath  the  ashes,  and  how  they  had  buried 
them  without  the  services  of  a  parson,  was  so  inter- 
ested that  he  almost  forgot  about  John  and  the  part 
he  himself  was  to  take  in  the  expedition.  But  at 
last  when  Mrs.  Bond  said,  "  I  wish  the  other  young 
man  had  stopped,  too,  for  somehow  I  liked  his  looks 
very  much.  He  seemed  to  be  such  a  steady  lad 
and  had  such  an  honest  look  in  those  big  blue  eyes 
of  his  that  you  feel  drawn  to  him  at  once.  He 
made  you  feel  that  you  could  depend  upon  him," 
—  then  it  was  that  Jonas  was  roused,  and  as  he 
thought  of  John  he  knew  that  he  must  be  far  down 
the  road  by  this  time. 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Jonas  quickly.  "  I  ought  to 
have  gone  long  ago,  for  all  I  wanted  was  just  to 
see  how  grandmother  was.  I'm  glad  she's  doing 
so  well." 

He    quickly   bade    them    good    by   and    started 
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towards  the  door.  Susie  followed  him  to  give  him 
the  final  farewell  of  the  hostess,  but  when  he  stood 
on  the  doorstep  alone  with  her,  the  good  resolution 
of  Jonas  again  was  forgotten. 

It  was  so  interesting  to  hear  her  talk,  that  several 
minutes  more  passed  before  he  abruptly  held  forth 
his  hand  and  brusquely  said,  "Good  by;   I'm  going.'' 

So  quickly  and  almost  harshly  did  he  utter  his 
farewell,  that  he  scarcely  noticed  the  look  of  annoy- 
ance that  came  over  Susie's  face.  He  might  q-o  if 
he  wished,  but  at  least  he  need  not  be  so  rough 
about  it.  But  it  was  nothing  to  her,  and  if  he 
wanted  to  leave,  she,  for  her  part,  would  not  detain 
him,  and  she  turned  quickly,  and  before  Jonas  was 
mounted  had  shut  to  the  door. 

Jonas  Baker  was  now  thoroughly  awake  to  his 
position.  He  glanced  at  the  sundial  near  the 
house,  and  then  for  the  first  time  realized  that 
nearly  an  hour  had  passed  since  he  had  left  his 
companion.  "  What  a  fool  I've  been,"  thought 
Jonas.  "  If  I  had  only  stopped  to  ask  a  question, 
as  I  told  John  I  would  do,  it  would  have  been  all 
right ;  but  here  I've  gone  and  spent  a  whole  hour, 
and  who  knows  whether  I'll  catch  up  with  him  or  not. 
Maybe  he's  fallen  into  some  trap,  or  I've  been  left  so 
far  behind  that  I'll  get  into  some  scrape  myself." 

He  struck  the  horse  savagely  with  his  spurs  at 
the  thought,  and  the  sudden  leap  she  gave  almost 
threw  him  from  his  seat. 

Again  and  again  he  struck  her,  for  Jonas  Baker 
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was  not  the  only  one  who  has  given  vent  to  his 
anger  at  himself  by  punishing  the  helpless.  But 
even  his  anger  soon  became  a  secondary  matter,  for 
the  swift  horse,  now  almost  frantic,  was  speeding 
along  the  road  like  the  wind,  and  he  was  fully  occu- 
pied with  his  efforts  to  maintain  his  seat  and  guide 
the  frightened  animal. 

Perhaps  his  mind  would  not  have  been  calmer  if 
he  could  have  looked  behind  him  and  seen  Susie  as 
she  stood  by  the  window  watching  him.  His  long- 
body,  his  evident  anger,  and  the  speed  of  the  fright- 
ened horse  all  combined  to  please  the  watching  girl, 
and  she  laughed  heartily  as  she  said,  "  Just  see  him 
go !  He  looks  like  some  spook.  He's  the  most 
ridiculous  boy  I  ever  saw." 

"  I  didn't  just  like  the  way  he  stayed  here,"  said 
Mrs.  Bond  thoughtfully,  when  Susie  returned  to 
the  room  below.  "  It  seemed  to  me  he  acted  all 
the  while  as  if  he  knew  he  ought  to  be  somewhere 
else.     He  seemed  nervous  and  uneasy." 

"  I  don't  know  what  he  wanted  to  stop  for,  then," 
said  Susie.     "  I'm  sure  no  one  wanted  him  to." 

"  Why,  Susie  !  "  said  her  grandmother.  "  It  was 
only  this  morning  I  heard  you  say  you  wished  he 
would  come  again.  But,  then,  I  feel  a  little  as  Mrs. 
Bond  does.  While  it  was  good  of  him  to  stop  and 
inquire  after  such  an  old  woman  as  I  am,  who's  no 
good  any  more  to  any  one  and  only  a  burden  and 
a  care,  after  all,  I  think  the  other  boy's  more  to  be 
depended  upon." 
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"  It's  no  such  thing,"  said  Susie  pettishly.  "  That 
other  fellow's  a  regular  old  man.  I  like  to  see  a 
boy  behave  like  a  boy  and  not  like  his  grandfather. 
For  my  part,  I'm  glad  he  stopped  to  see  grand- 
mother, and  I  shan't  scold  him  if  he  comes  again." 

Having  delivered  this  speech  Mistress  Susie  Black- 
well  left  the  room  with  a  very  decided  color  in  her 
cheeks,  and  a  pronounced  shake  of  her  pretty  head. 

"  Susie's  a  strange  girl,"  said  her  grandmother 
thoughtfully.  "  I  never  know  quite  just  how  to 
take  her.  But  then,  she's  as  like  her  mother  as 
one  pea  is  like  another.  Sometimes  it  makes  the 
tears  come  into  my  poor  old  eyes  when  I  look  at 
her,  for  it  seems  as  if  it  must  be  her  mother  as  she 
was  when  she  was  a  girl.  Yes,  just  as  like  as  two 
peas,"  she  added,  musing. 

"  Well,  there's  one  comfort,"  said  Mrs.  Bond 
promptly.  "  There  never  was  a  better  woman 
than  her  mother  was  in  all  this  world.  I  knew 
her  from  the  time  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  we  went 
to  school  together  and  sat  on  the  same  bench. 
And  Susie  is  as  like  her,  as  you  say,  as  one  pea  is 
like  another.  And  she'll  make  just  such  a  good 
woman,  too,  you  mark  my  words." 

"  Susie's  a  good  girl,"  said  her  grandmother  softly, 
"  and  the  only  comfort  I've  got  left  me  in  my  old 
age.  But  she's  funny,  too.  Do  you  think  she  liked 
that  young  soldier,  or  didn't  she  ?  For  my  part,  I 
can't  tell." 

"She  knows  more  about  that  than  I  do,"  replied 
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Mrs.  Bond,  as  she  turned  again  to  her  work,  and  the 
conversation  ceased. 

Jonas  Baker,  all  unconscious  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  house  he  had  left,  was  riding  along  the 
road  at  almost  breakneck  speed.  His  one  thought 
now  was  to  overtake  his  companion,  and  if  once 
he  were  again  by  his  side,  he  vowed  that  he  would 
not  leave  him  again  till  the  message  they  had 
been  entrusted  with  had  been  delivered  and  they 
were  safely  on  their  way  back  to  Washington's  army 
again.  He  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  his  con- 
science or  his  own  fears  that  were  working  upon 
him,  nor  was  he  the  first  or  the  last  to  be  in  that 
same  confusion. 

"  This  will  never  do  at  all,"  said  Jonas  to  himself, 
when  two  or  three  miles  had  been  covered,  and  he 
glanced  down  at  the  horse  he  was  riding.  She  was 
beginning  to  breathe  heavily  now,  and  Jonas  realized 
his  second  piece  of  folly.  If  he  were  to  meet  any 
one  now,  the  appearance  of  his  own  horse  would 
be  enough  to  excite  his  suspicion. 

Hastily  dismounting,  he  began  to  rub  her  with 
leaves  and  bunches  of  long  grass  which  he  tore 
from  the  roadside.  Several  minutes  were  consumed 
in  this  way,  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving 
that  her  appearance  was  greatly  improved,  and  he 
hoped  that  he  now  could  pass  any  one  without  ex- 
citing suspicion.  He  had  lost  more  time,  and  to 
the  excited  boy  every  moment  seemed  possessed  of 
an  increased  value. 
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He  quickly  remounted,  and  this  time  with  his 
own  feelings  under  better  control,  his  courage  soon 
returned.  He  kept  a  careful  lookout  as  he  rode  on, 
but  thus  far  he  had  seen  nothing  to  alarm  him. 

It  was  a  perfect  day  for  his  work,  and  he  soon 
began  to  feel  its  influence.  There  was  scarcely  a 
sound  to  be  heard  save  that  made  by  the  wind,  and 
as  mile  after  mile  was  passed  he  ceased  to  be  on 
such  careful  guard,  and  his  hopes  were  higher.  It 
was  strange  that  he  had  not  yet  caught  up  with 
John,  and  at  every  bend  of  the  road  he  had  hoped 
to  come  up  with  his  companion.  He  knew  that 
John,  while  he  would  not  stop  with  him,  would  not 
ride  rapidly  away  from  him  unless  he  had  met 
danger  of  some  kind ;  but  still  it  was  strange  that 
he  did  not  see  him  anywhere. 

"  I'll  go  a  little  faster,"  thought  Jonas.  "  My 
horse  can  make  better  time  than  his,  and  even  if  I 
don't  put  her  into  a  run,  she  ought  to  catch  up  soon 


now." 


He  was  about  to  quicken  the  pace  of  his  horse, 
when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  sound  that 
came  from  beyond  the  bend  in  the  road.  Yes,  he 
could  not  be  mistaken,  that  sound  could  be  pro- 
duced only  by  a  company  of  horsemen.  But  were 
they  friends  or  foes  ?  Bands  of  each  were  com- 
monly reported,  as  he  knew,  to  be  scouring  the 
region.  Bitterly  now  he  began  to  repent  of  his 
delay,  but  it  was  too  late. 

Should  he  go  on  and  meet  them,  or  turn  back 
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in  the  road  ?  They  had  not  yet  appeared  in  sight, 
but  even  as  he  hesitated  the  question  was  decided 
for  him,  as  a  band  of  horsemen  swept  into  sight, 
coming  around  the  bend  towards  him. 

A  glance  quickly  showed  him  that  there  were  just 
six  of  them,  but  there  was  nothing  to  show  to  which 
side  they  belonged. 

It  was  too  late  to  think  of  turning  about  now. 
His  only  course  was. to  go  ahead.  He  must  be  as 
composed  as  possible,  and  betray  no  fear  in  any 
event.  His  horse  was  walking,  but  as  Jonas  looked 
again  at  her,  his  heart  fell  when  he  saw  that  she 
displayed,  only  too  plainly,  the  effects  of  the  hard 
run  she  had  had.  But  that  could  not  be  helped 
now,  and  putting  on  as  bold  an  appearance  as 
possible  the  young  soldier  advanced. 

He  soon  perceived  that  he  was  an  object  of  as 
great  curiosity  to  the  approaching  men,  as  they 
were  to  him.  But  they  wore  no  uniforms,  and  his 
hope  rose,  as  he  thought  if  they  belonged  to  the 
British,  their  red  coats  would  have  betrayed  them. 

He  was  near  the  leaders  now,  and  was  trying  to 
return  the  sharp  looks  they  gave  him,  without  be- 
traying any  fear. 

He  rode  by  the  leaders,  and  no  one  molested  him. 
His  hope  began  to  rise,  and  only  two  more  men 
were  to  be  passed.  He  turned  to  look  at  them, 
but  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  his  heart  sank  and  his 
cheeks  grew  pale,  as  he  recognized  the  man  nearer 
him  as  Fagan,  the  pine  robber. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

A    MAN    OF    PRINCIPLE. 

The  reaction  which  came  in  the  feelings  of 
Joseph  and  the  schoolmaster,  when  they  knew  that 
their  hopes  of  escaping  were  gone,  can  well  be  im- 
agined. After  the  first  burst  of  anger,  which  came 
when  they  heard  the  snap  of  the  lock  outside  the 
door  and  the  laugh  of  the  brutal  farmer,  as  he  went 
down  the  stairs,  there  was  a  period  of  silence.  The 
schoolmaster  had  thrown  himself  wearily  upon  the 
bed,  and  too  weak  and  discouraged  to  realize  fully 
what  had  occurred,  lay  with  his  face  to  the  wall. 

His  young  companion,  however,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  disappointment,  did  not  appear  to  feel  his  own 
weariness.  He  stood  by  the  window,  the  lower  panes 
of  which  were  nearly  on  a  level  with  his  head,  and 
looked  out  into  the  night. 

Perhaps  the  silent  stars  saw  the  tears  that  gath- 
ered in  his  eyes,  but  if  they  did,  they  blinked  on  as 
if  unmindful  of  the  sufferings  of  a  young  soldier, 
whose  every  hope  at  first  seemed  to  have  disap- 
peared. It  seemed  to  Joseph  as  if  he  could  not 
bear  up  any  longer.     The  foulness  of  the  prisons, 
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and  the  pinched  faces  of  the  suffering  inmates,  came 
up  before  him.  The  cruelty  of  the  keepers,  the 
food,  which  his  father  would  have  considered  as 
scarcely  fit  to  feed  to  his  swine,  the  stifling  air,  the 
cold  and  misery,  were  all  in  his  thoughts  now. 

And  then  to  think  of  the  escape  they  had  made 
and  which  had  raised  their  hopes  so  high.  And 
now  to  have  them  all  dashed  in  a  moment,  it  was 
almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 

The  grating  of  the  iron  bolt  on  the  door  had  been 
almost  like  a  knell  to  him.  Indeed,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  grief,  it  seemed  to  Joseph  as  if  to  have 
been  carried  out  of  the  prison  a  corpse,  as  so  many 
of  his  companions  had  been  even  in  the  brief  time 
during  which  he  had  been  a  prisoner,  would  have 
been  better  than  this. 

"  It'll  come  to  that  at  last,"  thought  he  bitterly, 
"  and  perhaps  the  sooner,  the  better.  It's  like  pull- 
ing a  tooth.  Sometimes,  one  lets  it  ache  and  ache, 
and  then  gets  his  nerve  up  to  the  point  of  having  it 
pulled,  but  he  has  all  the  fun  of  the  ache  and  the 
pulling,  too,  then.  If  he'd  had  it  out  in  the  first 
place,  he'd  have  saved  himself  all  the  extra  pain  of 
the  aching.  Maybe  that's  the  way  it  is  in  the  pris- 
ons. Those  who  get  carried  out  first  have  the  best 
part  of  the  bargain." 

Joseph  Swan,  as  we  know,  was  a  very  quick  and 
impulsive  boy,  and  responded  to  every  emotion  of 
joy  or  sorrow  that  came  to  him.  But  beneath  it  all 
there  was  a  good  degree  of  sturdy  determination, 
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and  he  was  not  so  easily  swerved  from  a  course  ol 
action  upon  which  he  had  entered  as  would  at  first 
appear. 

He  himself  often  remarked  if  he  could  only  have 
a  fairly  good  chance  to  shake  himself  together  he 
could  s;et  hold  of  the  leading  strings  again.  And 
now  the  reaction  had  come,  and  in  spite  of  his 
weariness  he  had  resolved  not  to  give  up  entirely 
before  he  had  seen  what  could  be  done. 

"  We're  in  a  pretty  tight  box,  Mr.  Chase." 

"  Yes,"  responded  the  schoolmaster  feebly. 

"  Maybe  it  isn't  so  bad  as  it  looks.  This  farmer 
may  be  only  trying  to  scare  us." 

But  Mr.  Chase  shook  his  head,  and  Joseph  knew 
that  his  own  convictions  would  not  permit  such  a 
view  of  the  state  of  the  case.  "  I'm  going  to  look 
about  a  bit  and  see  what  I  can  find." 

He  began  a  tour  of  the  room,  and  carefully  he 
felt  his  way  along  the  walls.  He  found  a  door,  but 
it  only  opened  into  a  small  dark  closet.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  circuit  brought  him  once  more  to  the 
window,  and  he  knew  his  search  had  been  in  vain. 

Outside,  the  silent  stars  still  looked  clown  as 
before.  The  stillness  of  the  night  was  unbroken, 
and  once  more,  bitterly  disappointed,  the  tears  came 
into  the  young  soldier's  eyes.  What  would  his 
father  and  mother  think  ?  Where  were  John  and 
Jonas  ?  And  Sergeant  Ben,  would  he  suppose  "his 
boy  "  had  deserted  the  army  as  so  many  of  the  men 
had  done  ? 
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The  thought  made  him  almost  desperate,  and  he 
grasped  the  window  sill  with  his  hands  and  leaped 
up  till  he  could  see  clearly  out  of  the  window. 
The  ground  looked  almost  as  if  it  were  covered 
with  snow,  so  still  and  light  was  everything  about 
the  place ;  but  the  one  glimpse  he  had,  convinced 
him  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  try  to  escape 
by  the  way  of  the  window. 

"  You'd  better  come  to  bed,  Joseph,"  called  the 
schoolmaster.  "  You  can't  do  anything  and  you  are 
only  wearing  yourself  out  by  trying." 

Utterly  discouraged,  the  weary  boy  lay  down 
beside  his  companion.  In  spite  of  his  determina- 
tion to  remain  awake,  his  exhaustion  soon  brought 
a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  was  aroused  by  the 
violent  shaking  of  the  door. 

"  Come,  git  up  !  "  called  Farmer  Jonathan.  "  It's 
a'most  sun  up,  and  all  respectable  people  ought  to 
be  out  of  bed  long  afore  this." 

Too  sore  to  move  at  first,  neither  Joseph  nor  the 
schoolmaster  made  any  reply.  The  events  of  the 
previous  day  came  slowly  back  to  them,  and  they 
soon  realized  where  they  were  and  why.  "  Let's  not 
answer  the  old  villain,"  whispered  Joseph. 

"  Come,  git  up,  I  tell  ye  !  "  called  the  farmer  again. 
"  I've  done  all  my  chores  and  had  breakfast,  too, 
and  I  don't  want  my  lodgers  to  get  too  lazy.  Git 
up ! " 

Joseph  was  standing  by  the  door  now,  and  sorely 
tempted  to  allow  the  man  to  rail  on ;  but  what  good 
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would  it  do  ?  They  were  helpless  and  in  his 
power,  and  if  they  increased  his  anger,  it  might  be 
the  worse  for  them.  But  before  he  could  reply  the 
irate  farmer  had  slipped  the  bolt  and  opened  the 
door. 

"  There  ye  be,  be  ye  ?  "  he  said,  as  he  came  into 
the  room.  "  I  didn't  know  but  ye  had  kind  o' 
skipped  out.     I  hope  ye  had  a  good  night  of  it." 

There  was  a  grim  smile  on  his  face  as  he  spoke, 
which  Joseph  at  once  concluded  promised  little 
good  for  them.  "  We're  up  already,  you  see,  or  at 
least  I  am.  Mr.  Chase  isn't  very  strong  and  hasn't 
moved  yet." 

"  Well,  ye  weren't  very  civil,  not  to  answer  my 
hail,  but  I  want  to  talk  business  with  ye,  and  I'll 
have  to  talk  right  sharp.  Now  what  do  ye  propose 
to  do  ?  " 

What  did  the  man  mean  ?  Was  he  waiting  for 
them  to  bribe  him  ?  Joseph  knew  enough  of  his 
disposition  now  to  believe  he  was  not  above  that, 
and  he  determined  to  follow  up  the  suggestion. 

He  spoke  quickly  and  eagerly.  "  You  know 
what  we're  trying  to  do ;  we  want  to  get  away  from 
New  York  just  as  far  and  as  fast  as  we  can.  Now, 
if  you'll  help  us,  you'll  not  be  the  loser  by  it." 

"  Huh,  you  don't  say  so  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do  say  so,"  said  Joseph  eagerly.  A  ray 
of  hope  had  come,  and  his  spirits  rose  again.  "  My 
father  will  pay  you  well,  if  you'll  only  help  us." 

"  Huh,  and  who  might  yer  father  be  ?  " 
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Joseph  at  once  told  him,  and  related  the  story  of 
their  adventures,  and  how  he  came  to  be  a  prisoner  in 
New  York.  As  he  went  on,  he  thought  he  could  see 
that  his  listener  was  interested,  and  that  there  was  a 
gleam  in  his  eyes  that  spoke  of  a  hope  of  a  reward. 
Following  the  hint,  he  dwelt  upon  his  father's  posses- 
sions, and  told  all  about  the  farms  and  houses  he 
owned. 

"  It's  time  ye  had  somethin'  to  eat,"  said  the  farmer 
suddenly.  "  I'll  see  that  some  breakfast  is  sent  up 
to  ye."  And  he  abruptly  left  the  room,  carefully 
locking  the  door  behind  him. 

Joseph  could  not  determine  what  the  effect  of  his 
words  had  been,  but  he  was  hopeful  now.  He 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  talking  eagerly  to 
the  schoolmaster,  and  declaring  again  and  again 
that  things  were  not  so  bad  as  they  at  first  appeared 
to  be. 

The  boy  was  interrupted  by  the  unlocking  of  the 
door  and  the  entrance  of  the  farmer's  wife  with  two 
large  bowls  of  hasty  pudding. 

"  Here,  Samanthy,  I'll  wait  on  them  men  myself," 
called  Jonathan,  as  he  came  rapidly  up  the  stairs. 
"  You've  got  a  whole  lot  er  work  to  do,  and  I'll  kind 
o'  look  after  this  end  myself." 

His  wife  obediently  left  the  room,  but  not  before 
she  gave  Joseph  a  glance;  but  he  could  not  decide 
whether  it  was  one  of  sympathy  or  of  warning.  As 
soon  as  she  had  gone,  the  farmer  closed  the  door, 
and  taking  possession  of  the  one  wooden  chair  of 
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which  the  room  boasted,  seated  himself  and  leaned 
back  against  the  door. 

He  said  nothing  as  he  watched  the  men  for  a 
time,  as  they  ate  the  breakfast  his  wife  had  prepared. 
It  was  the  first  warm  food  either  had  had  for  a  long 
time  now,  and  plain  as  it  was,  Joseph  thought  he 
never  had  tasted  anything  better.  His  bowl  was 
soon  empty,  and  the  farmer  said,  "  Want  some 
more  ?  I'm  great  on  the  feedin'  o'  the  hungry. 
Here  you,  Samanthy,  bring  up  some  more  puddin'. 
I  rather  guess  these  men  like  your  cookin'.  We 
must  do's  we'd  be  did  by,  so  bring  'em  up  some 
more." 

Samanthy  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and  only  when 
the  second  bowl  had  disappeared  did  the  farmer 
resume  his  conversation.  "  You  was  a  sayin'  as 
how  your  father'd  pay  up  well  for  my  gettin' 
you  out  o'  this.  Well,  I  don't  know  him,  and 
there  wouldn't  be  no  way  he  could  deal  with  me. 
Besides,  Jersey's  full  o'  redcoats,  and  Washing- 
ton's been  chased  almost  to  Philadelphy.  He's 
a  gone  goose,  he  is.  Now,  I  don't  mind  sayin' 
as  how  you  tempted  me,  but  I've  jist  riz  above  it. 
Sez  I,  Git  ahind  o'  me,  you  devil.  No,  sir,  I'm 
bound  to  do  my  duty.  Stand  up  fer  yer  principles 
is  my  motto  every  time.  I'm  jist  a  goin'  to  do  as  I'd 
be  done  by.  I've  had  dealin's  with  the  prison  folks, 
and  I  guess  if  I  treat  them  square  they'll  not  fergit 
me.  No,  sir,  I'm  jist  a  goin'  to  do  right  in  this 
matter,  I  am,  and  when  I  take  'em  back  a  couple  o' 
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prisoners  what  got  away  in  as  clever  a  way  as  you 
did,  they'll  do  the  right  thing  by  me.  Yes,  sir;  I 
believe  in  doin'  right  every  time.  Stand  up  fer  yer 
principles,  and  if  you  do  the  right  thing  by  the 
prison-keepers,  they're  bound  to  do  the  right  thing 
by  you." 

Joseph  stood  silent  during  this  speech  of  the 
farmer,  unmindful  of  his  feeling  of  disgust  for 
the  low  meanness  it  displayed,  in  the  one  thought 
that  it  banished  every  hope  he  had  formed.  Why 
was  it  that  again  and  again  he  would  be  just  on  the 
border  of  good  things,  and  every  time  his  hopes 
would  be  dashed  ? 

Almost  in  despair,  the  frantic  boy  begged  and 
pleaded  with  the  farmer.  He  promised  everything 
he  dared  to  offer.  He  tried  to  move  his  heart  by 
portraying  what  must  be  the  grief  of  his  father  and 
mother.  He  pictured  the  condition  of  the  prisons, 
and  described  the  filth,  the  foul  air,  the  brutality  and 
suffering  there. 

The  farmer  heard  him  through  without  saying 
a  word,  but  when  he  had  finished,  he  said,  "No,  sir; 
I  can't  do  it.  I'd  like  to,  but  I'm  a  man  o'  principle. 
Stick  to  your  principles,  is  my  motto.  You  do  the 
square  thing  by  the  prison  folks,  and  they'll  do 
the  square  thing  by  you." 

The  meanness  of  the  man  was  only  too  apparent. 
Joseph  was  satisfied  that  he  thought  he  would  re- 
ceive more  from  the  British  for  their  return,  than 
he  would  from  his  father  for  their  escape.    That  was 
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the  solution  of  it  all,  and  the  only  solution,  and  in 
despair  he  said  nothing  more. 

"  Now  there's  one  thing  more,"  said  the  farmer. 
"  I'm  going  to  the  prison  this  mornin'  with  another 
load  of  taters.  If  you'll  go  along  peaceful  like,  I'll 
take  you;  if  you  don't,  I'll  have  some  soldiers  sent 
after  ye.     Which  shall  it  be?  " 

At  first  there  was  a  wild  thought  in  Joseph's  mind 
to  tell  him  to  let  the  soldiers  come  and  get  them. 
But  then  what  good  would  it  do  ?  It  would  all  end 
in  the  same  way  in  either  event. 

He  looked  at  the  schoolmaster  a  moment  and 
then  said  quietly,  "  We'll  go  with  you." 

"That's  right!  That's  right!"  said  the  farmer 
eagerly.  "  Do  as  you'd  be  done  by.  That's  just 
what  I  wanted  ye  to  do,  and  you've  done  it.  That's 
right.  Do  right's  my  motto.  Now  my  team's 
all  ready  and  hitched  right  by  the  door.  One  of  ye 
come  at  a  time.  I'll  take  that  man  first."  And  he 
pointed  to  Mr.  Chase,  who  arose  and  followed  him. 

The  farmer  locked  the  door,  and  in  a  few  moments 
returned  for  Joseph.  "  It's  your  turn  now.  You're 
a  doin'  just  what  I'd  do  if  I  was  in  your  place." 

"  But  not  what  I'd  do  if  I  was  in  yours." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I'd  let  two  suffering  men  go.  I'd  help  them  on, 
too,  I  don't  care  who  they  were.  I'd  do  it,  anyway, 
if  I  was  as  sure  of  making  by  it  as  you  would  be." 

"  I'd  like  to,  but  I  can't.  I'm  doin'  as  I'd  be  done 
by.     That's  my  motto  every  time." 
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They  stood  by  the  wagon  now,  and  the  farmer 
took  out  of  his  pocket  a  small  piece  of  strong  rope. 

"What's  that  for?  "  asked  Joseph  quickly. 

"  To  tie  yer  feet  with.  The  other  fellow's  got  his 
fixed." 

Joseph  looked  at  the  schoolmaster,  and  saw  that 
indeed  it  was  as  the  farmer  said.  There  were  wild 
thoughts  in  his  own  mind  of  flight,  or  of  an  attack 
on  the  man,  but  he  groaned  as  he  thought  of  his  own 
weakness,  and  looked  at  the  burly  man  before  him. 
Either  attempt  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

He  took  his  seat  beside  Mr.  Chase  as  he  was 
bidden,  and  soon  the  farmer  had  securely  bound  his 
feet.  He  left  their  hands  free,  as  his  only  fear  was 
of  their  escaping. 

"  Now  you  look  after  things,  Samanthy,"  he  called 
to  his  wife,  who  stood  in  the  doorway,  sorrowfully 
watching  the  proceedings,  and  taking  up  his  whip 
and  grasping  the  reins,  gave  the  word  to  his  horses, 
and  they  started  down  the  road. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE    GOOD    SHIP    "  WHITBY." 

Of  that  ride  back  to  New  York  Joseph  Swan 
never  could  tell  very  much.  So  much  of  it  seemed 
to  be  unreal,  and  at  times  he  had  difficulty  in  realiz- 
ing who  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing. 

The  schoolmaster,  even  more  depressed  than 
Joseph,  and  his  weakness  being  so  apparent  that  at 
times  his  companion  could  scarcely  tell  whether  he 
was  aware  of  what  was  going  on  or  not,  had  noth- 
ing to  say,  and  their  driver  seemed  to  have  but  one 
thought  in  his  mind,  and  that  was  to  carry  his 
doubly  valuable  load  safely  to  the  city. 

Little  attention  was  given  them  by  the  people 
they  met,  as  there  was  nothing  in  their  appearance 
to  attract  their  notice.  It  was  only  an  ordinary 
farm  wagon,  and  the  fact  that  three  men  were 
riding  on  it  was  in  no  way  unusual.  The  horses 
were  strong  and  well  kept,  for  the  parsimony  of 
Farmer  Jonathan  did  not  extend  to  his  beasts.  It 
was  wise  economy  to  be  careful  of  them,  for  it 
would  cost  money  to  replace  them.  His  wife,  how- 
ever, was  another  affair  entirely.     It  did  -not  matter 
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much  if  she  did  wear  out.  There  were  plenty  of 
women  in  the  world,  and  her  place  could  be  filled 
more  easily.  Besides,  it  would  cost  nothing  to 
secure  a  new  wife. 

Soon  they  had  crossed  the  bridge,  and  signs  of 
the  life  of  the  city  began  to  appear.  Occasionally 
now  the  red-coated  soldiers  were  seen,  but  none  of 
them  gave  any  heed  to  our  entering  party.  There 
were  other  farmers  with  their  wagon-loads  of  prod- 
uce also  entering,  and  citizen  and  soldier  alike 
were  familiar  with  the  sight. 

On  through  the  city's  streets  they  went  and  soon 
stood  before  the  prison  gate.  Joseph  recognized 
the  place  only  too  well,  but  he  felt  almost  numb 
now.  More  than  once  he  had  been  tempted  to  call 
to  some  of  the  men  they  had  met  and  beg  for  aid, 
but  he  knew  all  were  on  the  British  side.  Most 
of  the  Whigs  had  left  town,  while  the  few  who 
remained  were  quiet,  and  even  if  they  were  working 
for  the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  they  were  obliged  to 
do  so  with  the  utmost  secrecy. 

The  great  gate  of  the  prison  was  opened  at  the 
hail  of  the  farmer,  and  the  heavy  wagon  entered. 
Joseph's,  heart  sank  when  he  recognized  the  man 
standing  beside  the  guard  as  the  brutal  Irishman 
Cunningham,  of  whose  tender  mercies  he  already 
had  had  a  taste. 

"I've  brought  you  another  load  of  taters,"  said 
the  farmer,  as  he  recognized  the  warden,  "and  I've 
got   something   else    ye'll    like.      These   two    men 
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stopped  with  me  last  night,  but  I  prevailed  on  'em 
to  come  back  to  New  York  with  me.  I  knew  ye'd 
do  the  fair  thing  by  me.  '  Do  as  ye'd  be  done  by,' 
is  my  motto  every  time.  I've  done  the  square  thing 
by  you,  and  I  know  you'll  do  the  same  by  me.  Now 
won't  you  ?  " 

Cunningham  turned  quickly  at  the  words,  and 
listened  sharply  to  the  statement  of  the  guard  as 
he  told  him  who  the  men  were.  His  anger  was 
roused  in  a  moment,  and  with  a  heavy  blow  he 
felled  them  both  to  the  ground.  "  Then  ye  thought 
ye'd  lave  us,  did  yez?  Well,  take  that  and  that," 
and  he  kicked  the  prostrate  men.  "  Git  up,  will  yez  ? 
Why  don't  ye  stand  before  yer  betters  ?  Faith,  I'll 
show  yez ! " 

He  was  about  to  continue  his  brutal  treatment 
when  the  guard  interposed.  "  Don't  you  see  their 
feet  are  tied,  Mr.  Cunningham?  They  can't  help 
themselves  a  bit."  And  stooping,  he  quickly  cut 
the  cords  that  bound  their  feet. 

Both  quickly  struggled  to  stand  upright,  but  the 
schoolmaster  could  not  repress  the  groan  that  rose 
to  his  lips.  The  brutal  man  had  kicked  him 
in  the  side,  and  he  was  suffering  the  keenest 
agony. 

Cunningham  looked  at  them  a  moment  in  silence. 
His  face  was  flushed  with  anger,  and  Joseph  ex- 
pected nothing  less  than  that  again  he  would  suffer 
at  his  hands.  "  Faith,  I  know  what  I'll  do  wid  yez, 
ye  lazy  villains,     That's  just  what  I'll  do  wid  'em." 
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He  turned  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  the  guard, 
and  abruptly  left  the  yard. 

The  guard,  young  enough  still  to  have  some 
feelings  of  compassion  for  the  suffering  soldiers, 
unlocked  the  prison  door  and  quickly  yet  not 
roughly  thrust  them  both  in.  They  continued  to 
stand  just  where  they  had  been  pushed,  neither 
having  the  heart  to  speak  to  the  other,  and  both 
alike  fearful  of  what  might  be  done  to  them. 

The  slow  moments  passed,  but  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  the  door  was  again  opened,  and  both 
Joseph  and  the  schoolmaster  were  summoned. 

Cunningham  was  not  in  the  yard,  but  two  British 
soldiers  stood  near.  "  Here  are  the  men,"  said  the 
guard  quickly,  and  bidding  the  prisoners  to  follow, 
they  marched  out  through  the  street,  and  the  heavy 
door  was  closed  again  behind  them.  Neither  of  the 
prisoners  had  received  the  slightest  intimation  as  to 
where  they  were  to  be  led,  and  the  schoolmaster 
appeared  to  be  entirely  indifferent.  He  followed 
on  as  mechanically  and  with  as  little  thought  as  a 
horse  is  led  by  the  halter.  Joseph,  however,  glanced 
keenly  about  him.  All  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  were 
unresponsive,  and  he  put  no  questions  to  them,  as 
he  knew  the  problem  soon  would  be  solved. 

They  had  turned  directly  towards  the  east,  and  a 
walk  of  a  few  moments  brought  them  within  sight 
of  the  East  River.  The  soldiers  still  had  nothing  to 
say,  till  they  came  to  a  dock  where  a  little  skiff  was 
fast.    The  boat  was  at  once  made  ready,  and  obedient 
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to  the  command,  the  prisoners  took  their  places 
in  it,  one  in  the  bow  and  the  other  in  the 
stern. 

One  of  the  soldiers  then  took  the  oars  and  began 
to  row  out  into  the  river.  Joseph  thought  he  knew 
now  where  they  were  to  be  carried,  but  the  pros- 
pect was  not  a  cheering  one,  and  he  said  nothing  to 
the  schoolmaster,  who  still  appeared  to  be  unmindful 
of  all  that  was  occurring  about  him. 

A  row  of  a  few  minutes  brought  them  alongside 
a  ship  anchored  in  the  river.  No  sails  were  to  be 
seen,  although  her  decks  appeared  to  be  covered 
with  men.  When  Joseph  saw  the  name  Whitby 
painted,  as  it  was,  on  the  stern,  he  knew  only  too 
well  what  their  destination  was  to  be.  He  had 
heard  of  the  boat  before. 

In  response  to  the  hail  of  the  soldiers  a  rope 
ladder  was  thrown  over  the  side,  and,  as  they  were 
bidden,  the  prisoners  made  their  way  up  it,  Joseph 
going  in  advance  and  reaching  down  to  give  his 
hand  to  his  feebler  companion.  The  soldiers 
quickly  followed,  and  one  of  them  addressed  a  man 
on  deck,  who  had  answered  their  hail  and  evidently 
was  the  commander. 

"  We've  brought  you  some  recruits.  They  tried 
to  get  away  from  the  prisons  on  shore,  so  Mr. 
Cunningham  thought  it  might  be  safer  to  leave 
them  with  you." 

"  We'll  try  to  look  after  them,"  the  man  responded, 
with  a  grim  smile.     The  soldiers  touched  their  hats, 
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and  at  once  went  down  the  ladder  to  their  places  in 
the  skiff  and  began  to  pull  for  the  shore. 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  the  commander,  as  he  led 
the  prisoners  to  another  officer  that  stood  near  by. 
"  Some  recruits.  They  need  looking  after,  I  am 
told." 

"  We'll  look  after  them.  I  don't  think  they'll  get 
away  from  us.  We've  got  a  couple  of  vacant  places 
in  one  of  our  squads,  and  I'll  put  'em  there." 

"  Very  well ;  do  so."  And  the  superior  officer 
turned  and  left  them. 

This,  then,  was  the  prison-ship  Whitby.  Joseph 
often  had  heard  of  her,  but  never  any  good.  Our 
modern  readers  have  for  the  most  part  been  accus- 
tomed to  connect  all  the  horrors  of  the  prison-ships 
during  the  Revolution  with  the  Jersey,  but  she 
rather  became  the  personification  of  it  all.  She 
herself  was  not  put  into  use  till  after  the  Good  Hope 
(sad  word!)  was  burned  in  1780. 

Originally  the  Jersey  had  been  a  sixty-gun  ship, 
but  as  she  was  unfit  for  further  sea-service,  she  had 
been  dismantled  in  1776,  and  lay  near  New  York  as 
a  store-ship.  In  1 780,  however,  she  was  removed  to 
the  Wallebocht,  and  used  then  as  a  prison-ship  till 
the  close  of  the  war. 

After  the  war  she  was  suffered  to  go  to  decay. 
The  worms  worked  their  way  into  her  bottom  —  fit 
emblem  of  her  past  evil  deeds.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  her  ribs  lay  exposed  at  low  tide,  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  sufferings  of  the  hundreds 
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of  prisoners  who  had  been  on  board,  and  for 
whose  sufferings  Lord  Howe  himself  was  directly 
responsible. 

All  through  the  war  the  prison-ships  were  the 
scenes  of  sufferings  almost  indescribable.  At 
Gravesend  Bay,  in  the  North  and  East  rivers,  they 
lay,  although  in  the  latter  part  of  the  struggle  the 
most  of  them  were  moved  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
Long  Island  shore.  Two  of  the  ships  were  burned 
by  the  prisoners  themselves,  so  desperate  had  they 
become,  and  careless  of  their  own  lives  if  only  they 
might  put  an  end  to  their  misery. 

A  few  hospital  ships  were  provided  to  which  some 
of  the  prisoners  suffering  from  malignant  diseases 
were  removed ;  but  many  languished  and  died  of 
privation  or  broken  hearts  without  ever  seeing 
them. 

Joseph  and  the  schoolmaster  were  assigned  to  a 
squad  of  six,  and  at  once  set  to  work  scouring  the 
decks.  Their  names  had  previously  been  taken, 
and  their  rank,  and  then  they  were  searched  to  see 
if  they  had  any  money  or  weapons  concealed  about 
their  persons. 

Joseph  smiled  bitterly  while  this  was  being  done, 
for  it  seemed  to  him  almost  a  farce  to  suspect  them 
of  possessing  any  money,  after  having  been  for 
several  weeks  in  the  prisons  of  New  York. 

They  were  permitted  to  retain  their  clothing",  and 
if  any  of  the  men  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
owners  of  blankets,  they  were  permitted  to  retain 
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them  also,  but  neither  of  our  two  prisoners  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  any. 

It  was  well  for  them  that  they  had  made  a  good 
breakfast  of  the  hasty  pudding  Jonathan's  wife  had 
prepared,  for  food  was  measured  out  for  the 
prisoners  but  once  each  day,  and  they  were  too  late 
for  the  morning  allowance. 

This  food  was  cooked  by  the  prisoners  themselves 
in  a  huge  copper  kettle,  and  there  were  frequent 
thefts  and  quarrels  among  the  men.  The  other 
members  of  their  mess  divided  their  scanty  rations 
with  them  as  night  drew  on,  and  poor  as  the  food  was, 
Joseph  ate  ravenously,  although  the  schoolmaster 
could  not  be  induced  to  take  anything. 

At  sunset  the  sharp  command  "  Down,  rebels, 
down!'  was  given.  Joseph  looked  about  him  to 
see  what  was  the  meaning  of  it.  "  Come !  Come 
quick !  "  said  one  of  the  men  in  his  mess,  and  he 
followed  the  others  as  they  rushed  into  the  hold. 
The  hatches  then  were  made  fast,  and  all  the  prison- 
ers were  together  in  the  horror  of  a  great  darkness. 

"  Come  on,"  whispered  his  new  companion,  who 
had  kept  close  to  him  all  the  time.  "  We  have  to 
lie  down  in  rows.  That's  the  only  way  we  get  room 
enough." 

Joseph  and  the  schoolmaster  followed  the  direc- 
tions, and  soon  were  on  the  floor,  but  not  asleep. 
The  air  grew  fouler  every  moment.  Filth  and  ver- 
min were  on  every  side,  and  at  times  it  seemed  to 
the  young  prisoner  as  if  he  should  go  mad. 
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Haggard  and  pale  the  next  morning,  he  followed 
the  other  prisoners  up  on  deck  when  the  hatches 
were  opened  and  they  were  summoned  forth.  Such 
of  the  men  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
owners  of  any  bedding  brought  it  with  them  and 
spread  it  on  the  rails  to  air. 

At  the  ringing  of  the  steward's  bell  each  mess 
stepped  forward  and  received  their  allowance  of 
food.  Some  mouldy,  wormy  biscuit,  a  few  peas,  and 
a  small  piece  of  vile  pork  were  given  each  of  the 
men.  A  little  rancid  butter  was  also  given,  and 
one  of  Joseph's  companions  said,  "  We're  in  luck 
to-day.  We  don't  often  get  butter.  Perhaps  you 
brought  us  good  luck,  young  man." 

Joseph  shuddered.  His  peas  were  spoiled,  and 
his  stomach,  hungry  as  he  was,  revolted. 

"  You'll  get  over  that  soon.  Sometimes  we  have 
a  treat  when  a  little  oatmeal  or  flour  is  given  us, 
though  it's  most  always  wormy.  Then  sometimes 
they  give  us  a  bit  of  spoiled  meat." 

They  cooked  their  breakfast,  when  their  turn 
came,  in  the  huge  copper  kettle,  and  Joseph  forced 
himself  to  eat.  He  knew  how  much  depended 
upon  sustaining  his  strength. 

"  Where  are  those  men  going  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he 
saw  a  band  of  three  accompanied  by  a  guard  take 
a  heavy  load,  sewed  in  a  piece  of  sail-cloth,  and 
start  towards  the  shore  in  a  yawl. 

"  Goin'  a  buryin'.  You'll  see  that  every  day. 
They  take   out  any  one  who  is  fortunate  enough 
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to  die  in  the  night,  and  sew  the  body  up  in  a  sack 
or  piece  of  sail-cloth,  and  dig  a  hole  in  the  sand 
and  leave  it  there.  Maybe  it'll  be  my  turn  to  be 
carried  out  next,  or  you'll  be  the  one.  We'll  agree 
to  do  that  turn  well  by  each  other,  won't  we,  if  we 
have  the  chance  ?  " 

He  spoke  half  jokingly,  half  desperately,  but  Jo- 
seph made  no  response.  The  Whitby  was  strongly 
guarded,  and  no  one  as  yet  had  succeeded  in  leav- 
ing her.  Bitter  thoughts  were  in  his  mind,  and  at 
times  he  felt  desperate.  Why  should  he  not  leap 
overboard?  A  rifle-ball,  or  death  by  drowning, 
was  better  than  this  place  of  torment. 

He  looked  about  him,  and  saw  that  all  the  men 
were  emaciated,  and  seemed  to  have  despair  ex- 
pressed on  their  faces.  Did  he  look  as  they  did  ? 
He  felt  of  his  long  hair,  and  looked  at  his  hands. 
They  were  thin  and  grimy.  The  sight  was  not 
encouraging ;  but  the  young  soldier  ground  his 
teeth,  and  vowed  that  he  would  not  give  up 
yet. 

He  worked  steadily  on  all  day,  and  at  night  with 
the  others  of  his  mess  cooked  his  scanty  supper. 
Soon  the  cry  "Down,  rebels,  down!''  was  given 
again,  and  all  the  prisoners  were  once  more 
stretched  in  rows  for  the  night  in  the  hold.  The 
putrid  air  and  foulness  could  not  keep  him  from 
sleeping  this  night;  but  the  last  thought  in  his 
mind  was  that  he  would  attempt  something.  He 
could   but   fail    anyway,  and  failure    would    be    no 
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worse  than  his  present  condition.  And  attempt 
something  he  did,  though  in  a  way  he  never 
dreamed  of  in  his  troubled  sleep  of  his  second 
night  on   board  the  good  ship    Whitby. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

UNWELCOME    COMPANIONS. 

Jonas  Baker  had  recognized  the  face  of  Fagan 
as  soon  as  he  saw  it,  but  he  was  rejoiced  when  he 
noticed  that  the  outlaw  plainly  did  not  know  him. 
And  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should,  for  he 
had  never  seen  him  before.  He,  however,  had  seen 
the  pine  robber's  face  repeatedly  on  the  night  when 
they  had  carried  the  grandmother  of  Susie  Black- 
well  out  of  her  house,  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
he  ever  would  forget  it. 

Besides,  he  had  heard  so  many  reports  of  the 
deeds  of  Fagan  and  his  outlaw  band,  and  so  often 
had  listened  to  the  stories  John  and  Joseph  had 
had  to  tell  of  their  experiences  with  him,  that 
when  once  he  had  looked  upon  his  face,  its  picture 
remained  deeply  impressed  upon  his  own  mind. 

And  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it  now.  The 
leering,  cruel  face  before  him,  with  the  long  scar 
that  ran  from  his  eye  to  the  corner  of  his  mouth, 
the  heavy  shock  of  red  hair,  all  proclaimed  him; 
and  if  he  had  had  any  further  doubts,  they  would 
have    been    scattered    by    a   glance    at    his    hands. 
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These  immense  and  powerful  hands,  of  whose 
strength  both  John  and  Joseph  knew  by  personal 
experience,  could  not  be  mistaken.  Surely  he  was 
face  to  face  with  the  notorious  "  Baron  of  the  Pines," 
as  he  delighted  to  call  himself,  and  the  men  who 
were  with  him  were  his  companions  in  crime. 

Jonas  felt  that  his  own  face  grew  pale,  when  this 
conviction  forced  itself  upon  him,  and  his  hands 
were  trembling  in  their  grasp  upon  the  bridle. 
But  he  was  trying  to  appear  calm,  and  as  he  knew 
the  pine  robber  would  not  recognize  him  as  a  com- 
panion of  John  Shotwell,  he  was  not  without  hope 
that  he  would  be  permitted  to  pass  without  trouble. 
He  looked  down  to  the  ground,  and  slightly  bow- 
ing his  head  as  a  salutation,  did  not  stop  his  horse. 

Perhaps  his  white  face  aroused  the  suspicions  of 
Fagan,  for  the  pine  robber  called  and  ordered  him 
to  stop.  Jonas  obeyed  at  once  and  waited  for  the 
outlaw  to  speak. 

"Where  now,  young  sir?  Your  horse  has  the 
appearance  of  having  come  a  long  distance." 

"  I  am  a  farmers  boy,"  replied  Jonas,  speaking 
truthfully. 

"  That  is  plain  enough  to  be  seen,  young  sir. 
But  that  does  not  answer  my  question." 

"  I  am  bound  up  the  road  to  seek  a  friend  of 
mine." 

"  So?  And  who  might  this  friend  be? "  Fagan 
spoke  in  his  smoothest  tones,  and  if  Jonas  had  not 
already  heard  his  friends  speak  of  this  very  charac- 
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teristic,  he  might  have  been  deceived,  and  made  to 
believe  that  the  man  before  him  was  a  friend. 

"  Another  boy,"  replied  Jonas.  "  He  started  be- 
fore me,  and  I  haven't  caught  him  yet." 

"  I  don't  like  the  way  you  talk."  Fagan's  tone 
had  changed  now,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  either 
had  become  suspicious  or  was  angry.  His  face  was 
twitching,  and  his  words  were  harsh.  Jonas  knew 
that  evasive  replies  would  not  aid  him  now,  and  so 
he  became  silent. 

"  Come,  young  sir,  speak  up.  Just  tell  me  who 
you  are,  and  where  you're  going,  or  at  least  where 
you  intended  to  go.  We  may  be  able  to  answer 
the  other  for  you."  Fagan  glanced  at  his  compan- 
ions, all  but  one  of  whom  had  gone  on  and  were 
some  distance  up  the  road  by  this  time.  "  Come, 
can't  you  speak  ?  " 

"  I've  already  told  you  who  I  am,  and  where  I  am 
going,"  replied  Jonas  quietly. 

"So?"  said  Fagan,  with  a  sneer.  "Well,  these 
are  trying  times,  and  every  man  must  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself.  Now  if  you  don't  do  it,  we'll 
have  to  act  for  ourselves.  We'll  have  to  search 
him,  Jack,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  man  near  him. 
"  Get  off  that  horse,  young  man,  while  we  see  who 
you  are." 

There  was  a  wild  thought  in  Jonas'  mind  of 
striking  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  making  a 
break  up  the  road.  His  quick  glance  did  not  es- 
cape Fagan,  who  probably  comprehended  the  im- 
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pulse  of  the  young  stranger,  for  he  smiled  and  said: 
"  There's  no  use  in  that.  We've  something  here 
that  travels  faster  than  that  horse  of  yours  ever 
will,"  and  he  tapped  significantly  the  gun  which  he 
had  placed  across  the  pommel.  "  Now  dismount, 
young  sir,  and  you'll  save  time." 

Jonas  complied  at  once  and  stood  holding  the 
horse  by  the  bridle,  through  which  he  had  thrust 
one  arm.  He  had  little  fear  of  the  search,  and  was 
rejoiced  now  when  he  thought  that  the  letter  of 
General  Washington  was  in  John's  possession. 

But  he  had  no  time  for  idle  regrets,  as  Fagan 
dismounting  and  handing  his  bridle  to  his  com- 
panion, at  once  approached  and  began  his 
search. 

He  tore  out  the  lining  of  the  hat  which  Jonas 
wore  and  ripped  open  the  sleeves  of  his  coat.  Not 
even  the  heels  of  his  boots  were  suffered  to  escape 
his  notice.  Jonas  stood  still  and  uttered  no  protest 
throughout  the  search.  Any  attempt  to  defend  him- 
self would  have  brought  a  shot  from  the  mounted 
man,  and  he  also  felt  that  he  would  be  powerless  in 
a  struggle  with  Fagan  himself.  He  therefore  sub- 
mitted with  the  best  possible  grace,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  Fagan  said,  "  There's  nothing  about 
you,  young  sir,  that  is  very  dangerous,  that  I  can 
find." 

"  Then  you'll  let  me  pass  on,  I  suppose.  I'm 
afraid  my  friend  is  already  so  far  ahead  of  me  that 
I  shan't  be  able  to  overtake  him."     He  placed  one 
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foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  with  a  sudden  leap  threw 
himself  into  the  saddle. 

"  Not  so  fast,  young  sir,  not  so  fast,"  said  Fagan 
quickly,  as  he  grasped  the  horse  by  the  bits. 
"We've  time  for  a  little  further  conversation.  Who 
is  it  that  says  something  about  speech  being  silver? 
I  hope  you  believe  that,  young  sir.  You  recall  the 
words,  do  you  not,  young  sir?     So?  " 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ?  "  Jonas 
was  trembling  now,  and  his  fear  was  only  too  appar- 
ent, but  it  seemed  to  increase  the  determination  of 
the  pine  robber. 

"  Do  with  you,  young  sir?  I'm  going  to  take  you 
with  me  to  see  a  friend.  You  know  General  Lee, 
don't  you?  Well,  I'm  going  to  take  you  to  see 
him." 

Jonas  fell  too  readily  into  the  trap,  and  showed 
his  eagerness  and  surprise  as  he  said,  "  Take  me 
to  General  Lee?     All  right;   I'm  ready  to  go." 

"  Yes,  we'll  take  you  to  see  him;  I'm  glad  you're  a 
friend  of  his.     So,  young  sir  ?  " 

"  Take  me  then;   I'm  ready  to  go." 

"  Yes,  we'll  consent  to  do  as  you  request,  young 
sir.  We'd  better  take  him  to  see  General  Lee, 
hadn't  we  ? "  he  added,  turning  to  his  companion. 
"  He  seems  so  eager  to  see  him,  that  it  would  be 
most  too  bad  to  disappoint  him  now." 

The  man  to  whom  he  spoke  gave  a  loud  laugh. 

Jonas  somehow  felt  that  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
but  could  not  just  tell  what  it  was.     The  moment 
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Fagan  had  spoken  of  General  Lee  the  thought  had 
come  to  him  of  the  work  he  had  heard  he  had  been 
doing  with  both  sides,  and  how  he  as  frequently  had 
been  found  in  one  camp  as  in  the  other. 

But  Jonas  did  not  know  how  Fagan's  mind  had 
turned  decidedly  to  one  side  in  the  struggle,  now 
that  he  looked  upon  the  British  as  sure  winners  in 
the  contest. 

Fagan's  face  had  not  changed  in  its  expression, 
and  the  loud  laugh  of  his  companion  came  as  a 
revelation  of  his  own  rashness.  He  knew  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  but  he  could  not  just  determine 
as  yet  what  it  was. 

"  Come  on,  then,"  said  Fagan,  as  he  turned  Jonas' 
horse  about.  "  We'll  have  to  catch  up  with  the 
other  men,  or  they'll  see  him  before  we  do,  and 
that  would  never  be  proper,  young  sir.     So? " 

"  But,"  stammered  Jonas,  "  General  Lee  isn't  to 
be  found  in  the  direction  you're  going.  I  just  came 
from  that  way  myself." 

Again  the  men  laughed  loudly  as  Fagan  said : 
"  So,  young  sir  ?  We'll  make  a  trial  of  it  anyway, 
and  see.  You  follow  us,  and  I'll  guarantee  you'll 
see  the  man  soon." 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  Jonas  rode  on  be- 
tween the  men;  Fagan  riding  upon  his  right,  and 
his  companion  on  the  other  side.  They  put  their 
horses  into  a  run,  and  in  a  few  minutes  rejoined 
their  comrades. 

The  men  looked  questioningly  at  Fagan  as  he 
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rode  into  their  midst,  accompanied  by  Jonas,  but  no 
one  spoke  till  their  leader  said,  "  We  found  this 
young  man  up  the  road,  started  for  General  Lee's 
quarters.  We  thought  we'd  do  him  a  kindly  turn, 
and  offered  to  conduct  him  to  the  general  ourselves. 
He  has  kindly  consented  to  join  us." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  all  the 
men  broke  into  a  loud  laugh  in  which  Fagan  and 
his  companion  both  joined. 

Jonas  felt  abashed.  What  could  it  all  mean  ? 
What  was  there  so  laughable  in  the  thought  of 
conducting  him  to  General  Lee  ?  He  felt  positive 
that  something  was  wrong,  for  he  well  knew  that 
the  o-eneral  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  were  riding,  but  that  would  not  explain 
their  mirth.  Of  course  there  was  something:  he  did 
not  see,  but  he  would  hold  his  peace  now.  He  had 
talked  too  much  already. 

"  Then  he  wanted  to  see  the  Welsh  general,  did 
he  ?  "  said  one  of  the  men.  "  Well,  we'll  let  him  see 
him,  and  soon,  too."  And  he  broke  into  another 
loud  laugh,  in  which  all  the  others  again  joined. 

Again  and  again  as  they  rode  on,  some  one  would 
say,  "  He  wants  us  to  take  him  to  see  Lee,  does  he  ? 
Oh,  we'll  let  him  see  him ;  never  fear.  We'll  make 
no  mistake  about  it,  either." 

Every  reference  seemed  to  be  greatly  enjoyed  by 
all  the  men,  and  Lee  could  not  be  referred  to  with- 
out a  laughing  response  from  them  all. 

Jonas  recovered   sufficiently  in   the   course  of  a 
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half-hour  to  gave  little  heed  to  the  loud  laugh  which 
still  broke  out  upon  every  reference  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  taking  him  to  see  the  general.  He  had 
concluded  that  this,  of  course,  was  false,  and  had 
ceased  to  wonder  at  the  cause  of  it. 

But  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  first 
alarm  now  to  notice  the  men  about  him.  They 
were  all  strong  and  brutal  men,  and  he  well  knew 
that  they  would  not  hesitate  at  any  means  to  carry 
out  any  plans  they  might  form.  Their  horses  all 
bore  the  marks  of  hard  riding.  His  own  horse  had 
had  a  long  run,  but  he  felt  assured  that  if  he  once 
could  get  a  start  over  these  men,  she  would  last 
better  in  a  race  than  any  they  had. 

The  thought  restored  his  courage  a  little,  as  he 
hoped  the  time  might  soon  come  when  he  could 
put  them  to  the  test.  But  for  the  present,  any 
effort  would  be  worse  than  useless,  and  he  rode  on 
quietly  in  the  middle  of  the  band. 

Steadily  the  men  rode  onward, giving  him  but  little 
attention  now.  Four  were  in  advance  of  him  and 
two  rode  behind.  They  seemed  to  have  but  little 
fear  of  any  trouble,  confident  either  of  their  own 
strength,  or  of  the  freedom  of  the  road  from  danger. 

After  an  hour  had  passed,  at  a  signal  from  Fagan 
the  entire  band  halted,  and  a  hurried  consultation 
took  place.  Jonas  could  not  determine  at  first  what 
the  object  of  it  was,  and  feared  that  it  might  be 
about  himself ;  but  the  frequent  glances  they  cast 
towards  a  little  house  and  barn  that  stood  back  from 
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the  roadside,  partially  hidden  among  the  trees,  soon 
convinced  him  that  they  had  it  in  mind  to  make  a 
raid  there. 

His  suspicions  soon  passed  into  certainty,  when 
at  a  word  from  Fagan  four  of  the  men  turned  into 
the  lane  and  started  towards  the  house.  He  knew 
too  well  now  what  the  consultation  had  been  about. 

Fagan  and  his  companion  remained  silent  and 
eager  spectators  of  the  others.  Apparently  they 
were  not  even  keeping  a  watch  on  the  road,  as  their 
whole  interest  lay  in  the  visit  of  the  men  to  the  little 
house  near  them.  The  smoke  rose  out  of  the  chim- 
ney and  curled  about  in  the  chilly  air.  There  was 
as  yet  no  signs  of  alarm  and  nothing  to  indicate  that 
those  in  the  house  were  conscious  of  any  approach- 
ing danger. 

The  sight  was  almost  too  much  for  the  feelings 
of  Jonas,  and  turning  to  Fagan  he  said,  "  I  suppose 
they'll  burn  that  house  the  way  you  did  that  little 
place  the  other  night,  up  on  the  other  road." 

The  moment  he  spoke  he  would  have  given  all 
he  possessed  to  have  recalled  his  words.  Why  had 
he  not  kept  still?  It  was  his  talk  that  had  brought 
him  into  his  present  trouble,  and  he  was  making  it 
much  worse  by  not  remaining  silent. 

Fagan  turned  quickly  at  the  words,  and  for  a 
moment  Jonas  thought  that  in  all  his  life  he  never 
before  had  looked  upon  so  fiendish  a  face.  Every 
evil  passion  seemed  to  be  there.  The  scar  on  his 
face  was  twitching,  and  his  fingers  were  opening  and 
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closing  as  if  he  could  scarcely  keep  his  hands  from 
the  young  prisoner.  In  a  brief  time,  however,  he 
regained  control  of  himself,  and  in  his  smoothest 
tones  said:  "So?  Young  sir,  you  appear  to  be  in- 
formed about  my  doings.  Perhaps  you  yourself 
were  there.     So  ?  " 

Jonas  made  no  reply,  and  Fagan,  after  remarking 
"  You're  too  valuable  a  bird  to  be  lost.  I'll  see 
to  it  that  you  see  General  Lee,  with  a  vengeance, 
young  sir,"  turned  his  horse  about  and  stood 
beside  his  companion,  watching  the  men  who  were 
near  the  house  now  and  soon  would  hail  the  inmates. 

Suddenly  Jonas  formed  a  resolution.  In  one  of 
his  pockets  he  found  a  small  stone.  Just  how  it 
came  there  he  did  not  know,  but  its  presence  had 
suggested  to  him  a  line  of  action. 

The  two  men  were  intent  on  the  actions  of  the 
others  now.  One  of  them  had  dismounted  and  was 
about  to  rap  with  his  gun  on  the  door.  Fagan's 
horse  was  nearest  him  ;  and  drawing  his  feet  tightly 
to  the  sides  of  his  own  horse,  Jonas  partially  rose, 
and  threw  the  stone  with  all  his  strength  at  the 
head  of  the  horse  which  Fagan  rode. 

It  struck  him  above  the  eye,  and  with  a  snort  of 
pain,  he  reared  in  such  a  manner  as  almost  to  throw 
the  rider  from  his  seat.  Before  he  could  regain  his 
place,  however,  Jonas  had  struck  his  spurs  deep  into 
his  own  horse,  and  with  long  and  frantic  leaps  he 
started  swiftly  up  the  road. 
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For  a  brief  time  Jonas  did  not  look  behind  him. 
He  was  leaning  low  on  his  horse's  neck  to  avoid 
any  possible  shot  they  might  send  after  him,  and 
every  moment  he  expected  to  hear  the  sound  of  the 
guns,  and  perhaps  feel  their  effect  in  his  own  body, 
or  have  his  horse  fall  under  him. 

One  shot  was  fired,  but  only  one,  and  the  bullet 
went  wide  of  its  mark.  His  horse  was  doing 
nobly,  but  Jonas  was  well  aware  that  she  was  far 
from  fresh ;  still,  he  knew  that  she  was  fresher  than 
any  the  others  rode,  if  he  could  judge  by  their 
appearance,  and  in  this  fact  lay  his  greatest  hope 
of  success. 

Only  after  several  minutes  had  passed  did  he  look 
behind,  and  then  he  saw  that  all  six  of  the  men 
were  in  full  pursuit,  "Well,  I've  done  one  good 
deed,  anyway,"  thought  Jonas.  "  I've  drawn  their 
attention  away  from  the  people  in  that  house,  and 
that's  a  deed  of  mercy,  I  know.  Now  if  I  can  only 
manage  to  keep  them  at  it  long  enough,  I  may  man- 
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age  somehow  to  escape  myself,  and  save  that  house, 
and  the  people  in  it,  too." 

Just  now  his  chief  thought  lay  in  his  own  escape, 
and  to  that  he  gave  all  his  attention.  Six  men  were 
in  hot  pursuit,  and  the  silence  they  maintained  was 
ominous.  If  they  were  once  to  get  him  again,  he 
knew  what  the  end  was  likely  to  be. 

And  it  was  a  trying  moment  for  this  young  aid 
of  Washington.  Again  and  again  he  blamed  him- 
self for  ever  having  fallen  into  their  power.  If  he 
only  had  kept  on  with  John  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  all  this  evil  might  have  been  avoided,  for  he 
felt  certain  that  by  this  time  his  companion  must 
have  arrived  at  Lee's  quarters  and  perhaps  already 
was  on  his  way  back  to  the  American  army. 

A  grim  smile  crept  over  Jonas'  face  as  he  thought 
how  he  himself  was  moving  rapidly  in  that  direction 
also,  but  not  under  the  most  favorable  of  circum- 
stances. He  was  learning  some  things  by  experi- 
ence, and  experience,  in  spite  of  what  some  people 
say,  while  a  hard  teacher,  is  not  always  the  best. 
The  wisest  men  are  those  who  learn  not  only  by 
their  own,  but  who  are  quick  to  profit  by  the  experi- 
ences of  others  also. 

Jonas  was  familiar  with  the  road  along  which  he 
was  passing,  and  his  one  purpose  now  was  to  ride 
as  rapidly  as  possible  forward  to  the  place  where  it 
divided.  That  could  not  be  more  than  two  or  three 
miles  away,  and  if  he  only  could  gain  it  in  advance 
of  Fagan's  band,  he  had  formed  a  plan  which  he 
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hoped  to  put  into  instant  execution.  But  would 
his  horse  be  able  to  maintain  the  swift  pace  she 
was  then  making? 

All  his  hopes  of  success  depended  upon  that. 
The  noble  little  beast  was  laboring  hard  now,  and 
her  breath  came  quick  and  fast.  He  was  afraid  to 
check  her  speed,  however,  both  on  his  own  account 
and  because  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  once  stopped, 
he  should  not  be  able  to  urge  her  into  a  renewal  of 
the  speed  she  was  still  displaying. 

The  pursuers  were  maintaining  a  surprising  speed, 
and  Jonas  began  to  fear  that  he  had  not  judged 
their  horses  correctly.  They  had  appeared  to  be  so 
thoroughly  winded,  that  he  had  been  confident  that 
if  he  could  once  gain  a  good  start  they  would  not 
be  able  to  overtake  him. 

But  they  were  keeping  steadily  on,  and  in  spite 
of  his  best  endeavors  he  could  not  see  that  the  gap 
was  perceptibly  widening.  It  was  true  that  they 
were  not  keeping  together  very  well,  but  those  who 
were  in  advance  still  managed  somehow  to  main- 
tain their  places  and  were  as  persistent  in  this  pur- 
suit as  ever  a  hound  was  in  chase  of  a  fox. 

Go  as  he  would,  the  outlaws  were  still  in  sight 
and  pressing  on  with  no  sign  of  abandoning  the  pur- 
suit. Suddenly  it  occurred  to  Jonas  that  he  might 
find  danger  before  him  as  well  as  in  his  rear. 

The  thought  increased  his  alarm,  and  he  kept  a 
constant  watch  ahead  now.  Bands  of  soldiers,  or 
men  like  those  who  were  pursuing  him,  might  sweep 
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into  sight  at  any  moment,  and  between  the  two 
dangers  his  own  chance  of  escaping  would  be  very 
slight  indeed. 

Several  times  he  thought  of  turning  into  one  of 
the  lanes  that  led  from  the  road  to  the  houses,  and 
leaving  his  horse,  trust  to  such  aid  as  he  might  find 
there ;  but  each  time  he  abandoned  the  suggestion, 
as  it  might  not  aid  him,  and  would  be  more  than 
likely  to  bring  trouble  to  the  people  who  might 
be  dwelling  there.  The  pine  robbers  would  not 
give  up  very  easily  now  that  they  had  followed 
him  thus  far,  and  his  only  hope  lay  in  what  he 
trusted  would  be  the  superior  staying  qualities  of 
the  horse  on  which  he  was  mounted. 

So,  on  and  on  rode  the  young  soldier,  never 
halting  for  a  moment,  and  frequently  speaking 
some  word  of  encouragement  to  the  horse  he  was 
riding.  The  intelligent  beast  seemed  almost  to 
understand  his  words,  and  answered  each  appeal  by 
a  fresh  attempt  to  increase  her  speed.  But  her 
strength  was  almost  gone  now,  and  it  was  only  a 
question  of  minutes  before  she  could  go  no  further. 

Meanwhile  the  pursuers  kept  steadily  to  their 
work,  and  although  they  were  so  far  behind  that 
Jonas  had  no  great  fear  of  their  guns,  with  all  his 
efforts  he  could  not  increase  the  distance  which  lay 
between  them.  The  labor  was  becoming  almost 
mechanical,  and  the  fall  of  his  horse's  feet  was  like 
the  regular  sounds  of  a  clock. 

Suddenly  the  face  of  Jonas  lighted.     The  fork  in 
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the  road  for  which  he  had  been  so  anxiously  looking 
appeared  not  far  in  advance  of  him.  A  fresh  word 
of  encouragement  brought  a  renewed  effort  from 
his  horse,  and  he  rejoiced  as  he  thought  he  could 
now  clearly  see  that  he  was  gaining  slightly  on  his 
pursuers.  But  could  he  gain  enough  to  prevent 
them  from  seeing  what  he  had  in  mind  to  do  when 
once  the  break  in  the  road  should  be  gained  ? 

He  gave  all  his  attention  to  his  horse  now,  speak- 
ing low  and  patting  her  on  the  neck.  "Just  one 
more  effort,  my  lady.  Try  a  little  harder  now. 
You  don't  want  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  vil- 
lains any  more  than  I  do.  If  you  can  only  spurt  a 
little  now,  we'll  make  it,  and  throw  them  off  our 
track." 

As  soon  as  the  fork  had  been  gained,  Jonas  drew 
the  reins  quickly  and  turned  into  the  other  road. 
His  main  hope  now  was  to  turn  in  his  tracks,  and 
deceive  these  men  as  to  the  road  he  had  taken. 

For  a  few  moments  he  kept  his  horse  at  a  steady 
pace.  He  was  anxious  to  get  beyond  the  sight  of 
the  men  when  they  should  arrive  at  the  fork  of  the 
road,  and  hoped  that  not  seeing  him  they  would 
keep  on  in  the  same  direction  in  which  they  had 
been  going.  The  American  army  must  lie  some- 
where in  the  direction  in  which  that  road  had  led, 
and  they  would  naturally  think,  he  would  try  to  gain 
that,  for  he  was  satisfied  now,  whatever  the  mystery 
was  about  General  Lee  and  the  laughing  promise 
they  had  made  to  conduct    him  into  his  presence, 
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that  they  had  no  desire  to  be  seen  by  Washington's 
men,  and  would  exert  all  their  powers  to  overtake 
him  before  he  could  gain  their  lines. 

"  They'll  be  doing  their  best  now,  and  the  faster 
they  go,  the  better,"  thought  Jonas.  "  The  harder 
they  try  and  the  faster  they  go,  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance they'll  put  between  us,  and  the  better  for  me. 
I've  never  got  into  a  scrape  yet  that  I  couldn't  find 
some  way  out  of  it,  and  if  I  only  can  get  them  off 
my  track,  I'll  take  my  chances  about  finding  my 
way  back  from  this  road,  if  it  is  all  strange  to  me. 
I  guess  I've  gone  far  enough  now  to  give  my  horse 
a  bit  of  a  rest,  and  she'll  rest  better  with  me  off  of 
her  back." 

He  drew  her  to  a  halt  and  quickly  dismounted. 
She  was  breathing  heavily,  and  her  eyes  were  almost 
glassy.  "  It's  been  a  fearful  strain,  old  lady,"  said 
Jonas,  rubbing  her  nose  gently ;  "  but  I  hope  the 
worst  is  over  now.  If  they've  only  gone  on  by  the 
other  road,  we'll  be  all  right,  and  pretty  soon  we 
can  show  our  heels  to  any  gang  of  pine  robbers  in 
the  county.     Can't  we,  old  lady  ?  " 

He  stooped  to  tighten  the  girth  and  readjust 
the  bridle.  He  plucked  a  few  spears  of  grass  he 
saw  by  the  roadside  and  offered  them  to  her,  but 
she  was  too  much  winded  to  be  tempted.  Several 
times  Jonas  thought  she  was  about  to  fall,  but  each 
time  she  managed  to  retain  her  position. 

He  finally  took  off  his  coat  and  began  to  rub  her 
head  with  it.     He  must  do  something,  for  the  dan- 
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ger  was  not  all  over  yet,  and  she  was  his  only  reli- 
ance. The  grateful  beast  seemed  to  understand 
what  the  efforts  of  her  young  master  meant,  and 
occasionally  looked  about  at  him  with  eyes  that 
were  almost  human  in  their  expression.  Once 
more  he  looked  to  the  girth  and  saw  that  every- 
thing was  tight  and  safe.  He  had  determined  to 
lead  the  horse  for  a  time,  as  it  would  be  a  relief  to 
him  and  her,  and  while  it  would  not  tax  her  strength, 
it  would  be  better  than  to  allow  her  to  stand  still  in 
the  chill  of  the  late  afternoon  air,  reeking  as  she 
was,  with  perspiration  and  with  the  foam  still  thick 
upon  her. 

He  had  just  grasped  her  by  the  bits  and  was 
about  to  start  forward,  when  his  heart  almost  stood 
still.  A  shout  caused  him  to  look  back  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  he  had  come,  and  there,  in  full  pur- 
suit on  the  little  hill  or  knoll  not  more  than  two 
hundred  yards  away,  were  his  pursuers ;  or  at  least 
there  were  five  of  them  there.  What  had  become 
of  the  sixth  he  could  not  determine,  but  suspected 
that  he  had  kept  on  down  the  main  road  when  the 
others  had  turned  into  the  road  which  he  had  fol- 
lowed. 

Jonas  was  not  aware  how  fresh  a  trail  he  had  left 
behind  him,  nor  how  quickly  the  pine  robbers,  fol- 
lowing the  tracks  his  horse  had  made,  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  chosen  the  very  plan 
which  had  su^o-ested  itself  to  them  as  the  one  to  be 
used.     And  there   they  were  now,  not  many  yards 
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away,  riding  harder  than  ever,  now  they  had  caught 
sight  of  him  again. 

With  a  groan,  Jonas  quickly  threw  himself  into 
the  saddle  again,  and  striking  his  spurs  into  the 
sides  of  his  trembling  horse,  again  renewed  his 
flight. 

He  was  nearly  desperate  now,  and  almost  every 
hope  was  gone.  Could  he  ever  hope  to  distance 
them  ?  He  must  have  been  greatly  deceived  in  the 
appearance  of  their  horses,  as  not  one  had  fallen, 
and  now  they  appeared  to  be  as  fresh  as  ever.  It 
must  be  that  their  looks  belied  them,  and  that  they 
were  thoroughly  accustomed  to  just  such  hard  rides 
as  the  men  were  now  giving  them. 

Jonas'  horse  had  profited  by  the  brief  rest  he 
had  given  her,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  could  see 
that  he  was  steadily  gaining  on  his  pursuers.  But 
it  could  not  last  long  if  they  kept  on,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  but  one  end  in  view.  He  was  des- 
perate now,  and  forgetful  of  his  tender  feelings  for 
his  faithful  little  beast,  urged  her  on  and  on,  think- 
ing only  of  his  own  danger. 

The  road  led  through  woods  now,  or  rather  there 
were  heavy  woods  on  one  side,  and  just  as  he  came 
within  their  shadows,  a  rabbit  suddenly  darted 
directly  across  his  path.  Perhaps  if  his  horse  had 
not  been  so  completely  exhausted,  what  followed 
would  never  have  occurred;  but,  startled  by  the 
sight,  she  shied  to  one  side,  and  in  her  efforts  to 
regain  her  footing  stumbled  and  fell  heavily  to  the 
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ground  and  rolled  into  the  ditch  by  the  road- 
side. 

Jonas,  ever  nimble  of  foot  and  quick  in  his  move- 
ments, had  just  time  enough  to  free  his  feet  from 
the  stirrups  and  leap  from  her  back  as  she  came 
heavily  to  the  ground.  The  desperate  boy  quickly 
seized  her  by  the  bridle  and  attempted  to  assist  her 
to  her  feet  again. 

The  horse  lifted  her  head  and  tried  to  obey,  but 
after  two  or  three  feeble  attempts  did  not  move. 
A  hasty  examination  convinced  Jonas  that  she 
must  have  injured  herself  in  the  fall,  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  one  of  her  legs  was  broken.  His  sole 
support  had  failed,  and  the  young  soldier  turned  to 
see  if  anything  still  remained  for  him  to  try. 

Up  the  road  he  could  see  the  pine  robbers  com- 
ing nearer  and  nearer.  His  predicament  had  been 
seen  by  them,  and  with  yells  they  were  pressing  on. 
They  struck  their  horses  with  their  feet  and  fists 
and  muskets,  but  the  poor  beasts  could  not  respond 
now.  They  were  almost  in  the  condition  of  Jonas' 
horse  before  she  had  fallen. 

The  boy  gazed  at  them  a  moment  as  if  he  were 
almost  fascinated  by  the  sight,  but  he  soon  realized 
that  he  himself  was  the  object  for  which  they  were 
coming,  and  giving  one  quick  look  at  them  and  one 
glance  of  sympathy  at  his  own  horse,  which  now 
lay  still  and  was  making  no  effort  to  rise,  he  turned 
and  ran  swiftly  into  the  woods,  and  disappeared  from 
sight  among  the  trees. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

WHAT   JOHN    SAW. 

When  John  Shotwell  had  been  abandoned  by 
his  companion  he  rode  on  alone  and  in  no  very 
enviable  frame  of  mind.  Indeed,  John  was  de- 
cidedly angry,  but  as  he  seldom  made  any  display 
of  his  feelings,  if  any  one  had  met  him  on  the  road, 
he  would  have  seen  only  a  quiet  boy,  who  so  far  as 
appearances  went  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

But  quiet  as  his  appearance  was,  the  thoughts  of 
the  young  soldier  for  a  time  were  somewhat  bitter. 
"  Why  is  it  that  I  am  always  left  to  carry  the  heavy 
end  of  the  load  alone  ?  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  Of 
course  Jonas  wanted  to  stop,  and  so  did  I ;  but  when 
we  had  been  sent  on  such  an  errand,  and  with  the 
last  words  Sergeant  Ben  spoke  still  fresh  in  our 
minds,  why  should  he  want  to  go  and  spoil  it  all 
by  taking  any  chances  ?  " 

In  no  very  good  humor  John  struck  his  horse 
again,  and  soon  was  speeding  along  as  if  the  Hes- 
sians themselves  were  in  hot  pursuit.  "  Let  Jonas 
look  after  himself,"  he  thought.  "  He's  chosen  to 
go  in  his  way,  and  I'll  go  in  mine.  We'll  see  which 
has  the  first  cause  to  feel  sorry." 

204 
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Perhaps  John  in  his  first  thought  was  somewhat 
selfish  ;  and  if  he  could  have  heard  that  Jonas  had 
fallen  into  trouble,  would  have  felt  that  he  himself 
was  deserving  of  special  praise.  He  had  not  turned 
aside  at  the  first  impulse.  He  was  carrying  out  his 
orders;  and  if  neglect  on  the  part  of  others  brought 
them  into  trouble,  they  had  no  one  to  thank  for  the 
result  but  themselves.  Somehow  there  is  often  in 
the  minds  of  even  the  best  of  people  a  feeling  of 
rejoicing  when  those  whom  they  have  advised  and 
urged  to  follow  other  courses,  decline  their  advice, 
and  as  a  consequence  reap  the  results  of  their  own 
folly. 

But  a  swift  ride  soon  cooled  John's  anger.  He 
himself  was  surrounded  by  too  many  perils  to  be 
thinking  of  the  results  Jonas  might  have  to  meet 
from  his  rashness.  And  then,  too,  he  began  to  find 
excuses  for  his  friend.  Jonas  naturally  was  more 
venturesome  than  he,  and  in  just  stopping  for  a  few 
moments  to  inquire  after  the  old  lady's  welfare  he 
was  not  so  bad,  after  all.  John  never  would  have 
objected  to  that,  anyway.  It  was  the  fear  of  the 
prolonged  interview  which  might  follow  when  Jonas 
stood  face  to  face  with  Susie  Blackwell.  Even 
that  might  not  be  so  bad  as  he  feared.  Jonas  was 
just  as  desirous  of  doing  right  as  he  was,  and  he 
ought  not  to  blame  him  for  deeds  he  had  not  yet 
done. 

John  felt  ashamed  of  himself  at  the  thought,  and 
quickly  checked  the  speed  of  his  horse.     He  was 
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now  on  the  summit  of  a  little  hill  and  could  see  far 
down  the  road  behind  him.  He  looked  back,  hop- 
ing to  discover  Jonas  somewhere  in  the  distance, 
but  a  long  and  careful  search  failed  to  reveal  him. 

He  must  have  been  riding  faster  than  he  was 
aware,  and  he  determined  to  remain  for  a  few  min- 
utes where  he  was  and  see  if  Jonas  did  not  appear 
soon.  But  the  minutes  passed,  and  still  he  did  not 
come. 

As  John  started  on  again,  his  feelings  began  to 
moderate  still  more.  He  himself  had  been  partially 
at  fault.  He  had  been  altogether  too  quick  in  rid- 
ing at  such  breakneck  speed  away  from  his  com- 
panion. He  even  began  almost  to  wish  he  had 
remained  with  him,  as  perhaps  he  might  have  has- 
tened their  departure,  while  now  if  Jonas  was  feel- 
ing somewhat  angry,  he  might  remain  even  longer 
at  the  old  farm-house  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
done,  just  to  show  his  friend  that  he  was  not  de- 
pendent upon  him,  and  was  entirely  capable  of 
selecting  his  own  course  of  action  for  himself. 

John's  feelings  were  not  soothed  now  when  his 
mind  began  to  dwell  upon  the  possibilities  of  dan- 
ger he  himself  might  meet.  He  was  aware  of  the 
reports  which  were  current  of  the  bands  of  ma- 
rauders, British,  Hessians,  Tories,  and  those  who 
disclaimed  all  allegiance  to  either  side. 

If  Jonas  only  were  with  him,  he  would  feel 
stronger,  and  together  they  could  act  far  better 
than  either  could  alone.     No;  there  was  no  other 
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way  now.  He  would  not  go  on  any  farther  without 
Jonas,  and  if  he  only  would  come  soon,  he  would 
hear  no  word  of  fault-finding  from  him.  He  even 
thought  of  the  words  he  would  say  when  he  first 
approached.  Doubtless  Jonas  would  feel  somewhat 
ashamed,  and  certainly  he  deserved  some  reproach 
for  delaying  their  errand ;  but  he  would  be  mag- 
nanimous and  utter  no  reproaches.  He  even  began 
to  praise  himself  for  his  own  self-restraint  which  he 
would  show  as  soon  as  Jonas  joined  him. 

Meanwhile  no  Jonas  appeared.  John  had  been 
walking  his  horse  for  some  time  now,  and  every 
minute  had  been  listening  for  the  familiar  hail 
of  his  companion.  He  was  trying  both  to  keep  a 
careful  lookout  ahead  and  at  the  same  time  watch 
the  road  behind  him.  He  began  to  be  nervous 
now  and  to  think  that  it  was  scarcely  safe  for  him 
to  go  on  alone.  His  message,  if  it  should  be  found 
upon  him,  would  betray  his  errand,  and  might  bring 
still  further  trouble  upon  the  American  commander. 

John  decided  that  he  would  incur  no  extra  risks. 
He  did  not  like  to  acknowledge  even  to  himself 
that  he  was  afraid.  No ;  he  was  only  acting  as  a 
careful  messenger  ought  to.  His  glance  fell  upon 
a  little  path  that  led  from  the  roadside  into  the 
woods.  The  sight  at  once  suggested  to  him  a  plan. 
He  would  lead  his  horse  into  it,  and  concealing  him 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  among  the  trees, 
would  himself  return,  and  from  a  position  in  which 
he  would   be   concealed,   wait  for   Jonas   to   come. 
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This  would  enable  him  to  escape  the  notice  of  any 
hostile  parties  which  might  pass,  and  yet  would 
also  enable  him  to  see  his  friend  when  he  ap- 
proached. He  had  no  knowledge  as  to  where  the 
pathway  led,  nor  did  he  stop  to  consider.  It 
looked  like  a  cattle  pass;  probably  that  was  what  it 
was. 

Hastily  acting  upon  the  determination,  he  dis- 
mounted, and  leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  started 
along  the  little  path.  Rabbits  were  there  in  abun- 
dance, and  some  of  them  even  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  sitting  erect  cocked  their  ears,  and  eyed 
the  intruders  as  if  wondering  what  they  had  in 
mind  to  do.  But  the  boy  went  on,  and  when  he 
thought  he  must  have  been  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  road,  he  tied  the  horse  to  a  tree  and  prepared 
to  return. 

His  horse  gave  a  low  whinny  as  he  saw  his  mas- 
ter about  to  abandon  him,  as  if  he  wondered  why 
he  was  to  be  left  there  alone.  "  It's  all  right,  old 
fellow,"  said  John,  stopping  for  a  moment  to  pat 
him  on  the  neck.  "  I'll  be  back  for  you  pretty  soon, 
but  now  you'll  be  safer  here  than  on  the  road." 

He  marked  the  place  carefully  so  that  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  it  when  he  returned, 
and  then  started  back  towards  the  road. 

He  took  a  position  behind  some  trees  near  the 
roadside,  where  he  could  see  any  one  approaching 
from  either  direction  and  yet  remain  concealed 
himself.     He  seated  himself  upon  a  little    pile    of 
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leaves  which  he  collected,  and  then  began  to  watch 
for  the  appearance  of  Jonas. 

At  first  he  rather  enjoyed  the  sensation.  He  was 
so  positive  that  he  was  safe  where  he  was,  that  the 
fear  which  had  been  increasing  soon  disappeared. 
And  he  was  thoroughly  tired,  too,  by  his  long  ride. 
He  leaned  back  against  the  tree,  and  all  sheltered  as 
he  was  from  the  chilly  wind,  began  to  wonder  how 
long  it  would  be  before  Jonas  would  appear.  He 
did  not  much  care  if  Jonas  did  prolong  his  visit 
now,  he  was  so  comfortable  himself,  and  satisfied  in 
his  own  mind  that  he  was  doing  the  proper  thing. 
Jonas  was  not  such  a  bad  fellow,  after  all. 

The  feeling  of  hunger  which  soon  came  reminded 
him  of  the  food  he  had  brought  in  his  saddle.  He 
at  once  arose  and  returned  to  the  place  where  he 
had  left  his  horse.  He  was  still  standing  patiently 
where  John  had  left  him,  and  apparently  was  enjoy- 
ing the  rest  as  much  as  his  master  did. 

John  took  his  bundle  and  leisurely  returned  to 
his  place  by  the  roadside,  eating  while  he  walked. 
Suddenly  the  thought  came  to  him  that  Jonas 
might  have  passed  the  place  while  he  had  been 
gone  for  his  luncheon.  He  quickened  his  pace 
and  stepped  out  into  the  road.  Still  no  one  was 
in  sight.  He  seated  himself  again  behind  the  tree, 
and  leisurely  ate  his  food,  still  keeping  a  constant 
lookout  in  either  direction. 

When  he  had  finished  his  luncheon,  the  waiting 
became  more  tedious.     Soon  he  began  to  feel  irri- 
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tated  at  the  failure  of  his  friend  to  join  him,  and 
from  irritation  soon  began  to  feel  angry  again. 
"What  does  possess  that  boy!  He  must  have 
stopped  long  enough  to  have  had  a  good  long  con- 
versation with  Susie  and  her  grandmother  and  all 
the  family.  Perhaps  he  called  in  the  neighbors  to 
talk  to  them,  too.  But  I  rather  guess  Susie  Black- 
well  has  had  a  monopoly  of  his  time  and  talk." 

He  was  becoming  impatient  now.  He  arose  and 
walked  out  into  the  road.  He  even  walked  in  the 
direction  from  which  Jonas  was  to  come,  but  still 
he  did  not  appear.  When  he  returned  to  his  place 
among  the  trees,  it  was  with  a  determination  to  do 
something.  He  could  not  wait  there  forever.  What 
was  Jonas  thinking  of,  anyhow  ?  And  what  would 
General  Washington  think  if  his  message  was  to  be 
delayed  like  this?  No;  he  would  wait  no  longer. 
Jonas  would  have  to  look  after  himself  now. 

John's  courage  had  returned  when  he  decided 
that  he  must  delay  no  longer.  The  thought  that 
Jonas  possibly  might  have  passed  the  place  while 
he  had  eone  back  for  his  luncheon  also  troubled 
him,  but  if  that  were  true,  it  was  only  an  added 
reason  why  he  should  hurry  on  himself.  He  hoped 
it  might  be  true,  but  his  fears  belied  his  hopes. 

He  stepped  into  the  road  again,  and  looked  long 
and  eagerly  in  either  direction.  But  no  Jonas  was 
within  sight,  and  then,  fully  determined  to  go  on 
again,  he  hastened  along  the  path  that  led  to  the 
place  where  his  horse  had  been  left. 
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A  low  whinny  greeted  him  as  he  approached ; 
plainly  the  horse  was  as  ready  to  resume  the  journey 
as  he  was.  He  untied  the  strap  by  which  he  was 
bound,  and  was  about  to  lead  the  horse  out  into  the 
path  again,  when  he  was  startled,  as  this  time  the 
faithful  animal  gave  a  whinny  loud  and  long.  John 
looked  up  in  surprise.  The  horse  was  stretching 
forward  his  ears  and  evidently  listening  to  sounds 
his  master  could  not  hear.  He  was  about  to  re- 
peat his  call,  when  a  threatening  gesture  of  John 
silenced  him. 

John  was  perplexed  for  a  moment,  but  quickly 
deciding  that  some  one  must  be  approaching,  he 
decided  to  leave  the  horse  there  and  run  back  to 
the  roadside  to  investigate. 

He  carefully  led  the  horse  back,  and  hurriedly 
tying  him  again,  turned  and  ran  rapidly  down  the 
path.  "  He  must  have  heard  some  one  or  some- 
thing. I  hope  Jonas  is  coming,"  he  thought.  But 
when  he  had  come  into  the  road  he  could  neither 
see  nor  hear  any  one.  He  waited  several  moments, 
but  the  silence  was  unbroken. 

Thoroughly  angry  with  Jonas  now,  and  conclud- 
ing that  his  horse  had  been  mistaken  in  his  call,  he 
was  about  to  retrace  his  steps,  when  his  ear  caught 
a  sound  he  thought  he  knew.  Yes,  there  it  was 
again,  and  louder  than  before.  In  a  moment  he 
knew  what  it  was,  and  hastily  returned  to  his  place 
of  concealment  anions;  the  trees. 

Some  one  was  coming.     Yes,  and  John  had  no 
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difficulty,  a  little  later,  in  recognizing  that  more  than 
one  was  approaching,  too.  There  was  the  regular 
fall  which  betokened  a  number  of  men  riding 
together.  And  they  were  not  coming  from  the 
direction  from  which  he  had  expected  Jonas  to 
appear. 

Their  approach  might  mean  danger.  He  decided 
to  remain  concealed  until  he  knew  who  they  were, 
and  drew  back  farther  among  the  trees,  still  remain- 
ing where  he  could  look  out  on  any  passer-by. 

He  hoped  his  horse  would  not  feel  called  upon 
to  greet  them.  A  loud  whinny  now  might  mean 
much  for  him.  He  almost  wished  he  had  muzzled 
the  beast. 

But  the  sounds  were  becoming  louder,  and  soon 
he  would  know  just  who  it  was  that  was  approach- 
ing. There  was  nothing  to  reveal  the  number  yet, 
but  the  regular  fall  of  the  horses'  hoofs  indicated 
that  there  were  several  in  the  party.  John  was 
looking  only  in  the  one  direction  now  and  eagerly 
awaiting  their  appearance.  Nor  had  he  long  to 
wait,  for  soon  a  band  of  men  swept  into  sight  and 
swiftly  drew  nearer. 

John's  heart  almost  stood  still  when  he  first  saw 
them.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  who 
they  were.  Their  bright  scarlet  uniforms  showed 
that  too  clearly.  Almost  fascinated,  he  watched  the 
British  dragoons,  —  for  such  they  were,  —  as  in  per- 
fect order  they  came  up  the  road. 

If  his  horse  would  only  remain  silent,  he  hoped 
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his  presence  would  not  be  discovered.  That  first 
loud  whinny  had  been  the  only  one,  but  at  any 
moment  he  might  call  again.  What  would  be  the 
result  if  he  did  ?  The  frightened  boy  trembled  at 
the  thought,  but  he  was  too  fascinated  by  the  sight 
of  the  dragoons  to  give  much  heed  to  anything 
else. 

They  were  directly  in  front  of  him  now,  and  he 
counted  them.     There  were  just  thirty-one. 

Suddenly  startled,  he  almost  uttered  a  cry.  Who 
was  that  man  riding  in  the  midst  of  the  band? 
Could  he  trust  his  own  eyes?  What  could  it  mean? 
The  band  had  passed  before  the  startled  boy  could 
say  to  himself,  "  That  was  General  Lee.  I  know  it 
was.  But  what  in  the  world  could  he  be  doing 
there,  riding  along  in  the  middle  of  a  band  of  thirty 
British  dragoons  ?  " 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

THE    GUARD'S    STORY. 

In  a  moment  the  strange  procession  had  passed, 
and  John  was  undiscovered ;  but  the  startled  boy 
had  almost  forgotten  his  own  danger  in  the  surprise 
with  which  he  had  seen  General  Lee  in  the  midst 
of  the  band  of  scarlet-coated  dragoons.  And  Gen- 
eral Lee  it  was ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 

What  a  strange  spectacle  he  presented !  There 
was  no  covering  on  his  head,  and  he  was  clad  in  a 
flannel  gown.  Slippers  were  on  his  feet,  and  the 
British  soldiers  appeared  to  be  highly  pleased  at  his 
presence. 

Several  times  even  in  the  few  moments  which 
were  consumed  while  they  were  passing  him,  John 
could  see  him  turn  and  speak  to  the  dragoons  near 
him.  His  manner  betokened  great  fear,  but  he 
could  not  determine  whether  it  was  fear  of  the  men 
about  him,  or  of  something  or  some  one  he  had  left 
behind. 

John  Shotwell  was  too  bewildered  to  note  all 
these  things  carefully,  so  swiftly  did  the  horsemen 
pass;    but  whatever    it    meant,    the    words    of    the 
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strangely  dressed  man  seemed  to  please  his  com- 
panions greatly,  and  there  were  loud  laughs  every 
time  he  spoke  to  them. 

Was  it  possible  that  Lee  had  turned  traitor? 
Had  he  been  betrayed  ?  Perhaps  he  was  a  pris- 
oner, but  John  was  not  prepared  to  believe  that; 
for  while  he  had  little  confidence  in  the  man,  he 
considered  him  as  far  too  shrewd  to  be  caught. 
Besides  that,  the  man  had  not  long  since  returned 
from  his  work  in  the  South,  and  the  whole  country 
was  singing  his  praises.  Indeed,  many  were  con- 
trasting his  success  at  Sullivan's  Island  with  Wash- 
ington's failures,  and  were  hailing  him  as  the  hero 
of  Charleston,  and  beginning  to  feel  that  if  he  had 
been  in  control  of  the  northern  forces,  perhaps  many 
of  the  reverses  the  American  troops  had  received 
would  have  been  avoided. 

It  was  some  time  yet  before  they  found  out  that 
Moultrie  had  been  the  real  leader,  and  that  Lee 
was  parading  under  his  borrowed  plumage.  But 
John  Shotwell  at  the  time  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case  as  were  many  others,  and  while 
he  had  all  of  a  young  enthusiast's  feeling  for  General 
Washington,  he  had  also  felt  a  great  respect  for 
General  Lee  as  a  successful  soldier  in  Europe  and 
in  the  southern  Colonies  of  America. 

It  was  true  he  could  not  understand  why  he  did 
not  join  Washington  and  help  him  in  the  great 
crisis  which  had  arisen;  but  as  he  had  not  fully 
known  just  what  the  messages  he  had  been  entrusted 
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with  meant,  he  did  not  as  a  consequence  under- 
stand just  what  Lee's  delay  implied. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  sight  he  had  seen, 
and  as  soon  as  the  dragoons  had  passed  on  beyond 
his  hiding-place,  he  turned  quickly  into  the  woods 
again,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  do  next.  He  had 
been  sent  with  a  message  for  General  Lee,  and  here 
was  the  very  man  he  was  seeking  passing  him  in  a 
crowd  of  British  dragoons.  Should  he  go  on  and 
deliver  his  message  to  some  one  in  the  camp,  or 
ought  he  to  hasten  back  with  the  news  he  had 
gained  ? 

The  appearance  of  General-  Lee,  strangely  dressed 
as  he  was,  did  not  promise  very  well.  Perhaps  he 
had  been  mistaken,  after  all,  and  the  man  had  been 
some  one  else.  But  no  ;  a  moment's  reflection  con- 
vinced him  that  he  had  seen  the  very  man  he  had 
been  seeking.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
He  would  recognize  that  face  in  any  crowd. 

A  brief  pause  soon  brought  the  young  soldier  to 
a  decision.  His  duty  was  to  deliver  the  message 
that  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  and  if  Lee  was  not 
in  the  place  where  he  had  expected  to  find  him,  he 
would  give  the  word  to  the  next  in  command. 
Clearly  that  was  the  thing  for  him  to  do. 

As  soon  as  he  had  made  this  decision,  John 
hurried  back  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his 
horse,  determined  to  act  at  once.  Other  bands 
might  be  following  the  one  which  had  passed  him, 
and  if  they  were,  it  meant  increased  danger  for  him ; 
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but  all  that  lay  in  the  future.  He  had  decided  what 
he  ought  to  do  now,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
put  the  decision  into  action. 

In  his  newly  found  zeal  he  ran  along  the  rough 
path  and  soon  untied  his  horse,  and  was  leading 
him  back  to  the  road.  Once  there,  he  glanced 
hurriedly  and  nervously  in  either  direction.  No 
one  was  in  sight,  and  leaping  quickly  into  the  sad- 
dle, he  started  his  horse  into  a  swift  run,  and  sped 
up  the  road. 

Even  Jonas  was  forgotten  now.  His  one  pur- 
pose was  to  gain  the  American  lines  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  deliver  his  message,  and  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  strange  ride  and  appearance  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  and  the  stranger  fact  of  his  being  in  the 
midst  of  a  band  of  British  dragoons. 

Fired  with  his  new  purpose,  he  rode  swiftly  now, 
seldom  stopping  even  to  rest  his  horse.  He  could 
not  be  very  far  from  the  American  lines,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  he  came  upon  the  first  of  the  out- 
posts of  the  army. 

He  was  glad  to  respond  to  the  hail  of  the  soldier, 
and  as  he  brought  his  horse  to  a  halt,  he  said 
quickly :  "  I  saw  General  Lee  back  here  about  six  or 
eight  miles.  He  was  dressed  up  in  the  strangest 
fashion  that  ever  you  saw,  and  was  riding  in  the 
middle  of  a  band  of  British  dragoons.  What  does 
it  all  mean  ?  " 

"  Who  are  you,  young  man  ?  "  said  the  soldier. 
"  Give  an  account  of  yourself  first." 
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"  I'm  from  Washington's  camp,  and  came  with  a 
message  for  General  Lee.  Was  that  really  the 
general  I  saw  back  here  ?  I  can't  make  it  seem 
possible.     Tell  me  about  it." 

John  was  speaking  eagerly,  almost  forgetful  for 
the  moment  of  the  errand  which  had  brought  him. 

"  Oh,  it's  possible  enough,"  replied  the  soldier 
gruffly,  convinced  that  John  was  what  he  repre- 
sented himself  to  be.  "  The  poor  fool  has  gone  and 
done  it  now." 

"  Gone  and  done  what  ?  " 

"  Shoved  his  head  right  into  a  British  trap. 
You'd  most  think  his  head  was  too  big  for  that,  but 
it  isn't.  All  the  army  know  it  now,  and  no  one 
knows  what  the  end  of  it  all  will  be.  Rap  after  rap. 
That's  about  the  way  we  have  to  take  it." 

"  But  I  don't  understand.  What  trap  ?  What 
do  you  mean  ?     Tell  me  about  it." 

"Well,  the  way  of  it's  about  like  this.  You  see 
this  fool  Welshman  —  I  don't  mind  calling  him  that 
now  that  he's  gone  and  done  it  —  wouldn't  make  his 
headquarters  with  the  army,  as  even  a  fool  ought 
to  have  known  enough  to  do.  No,  sir.  That 
wasn't  good  enough  for  him.  So  he  left  General 
Sullivan  to  look  after  things  up  at  Morristown, 
while  he  puts  up  at  a  tavern  up  here  a  space, 
about  four  miles  from  the  camp.  He  lives  high 
there,  and  takes  his  ease.  He's  a  gentleman,  he 
is.  Common  fare  isn't  good  enough  for  him.  I 
expect   you'd    find    wings    under    his    arms   if   you 
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looked  careful  like.  Anyway,  the  feathers  must 
a  sprouted." 

"  But  what's  all  that  got  to  do  with  his  riding 
away  with  a  lot  of  British  dragoons  ?  That's  what 
I  want  to  know,  but  you  won't  tell  me.  I  might  as 
well  go  on." 

"Won't  tell  ye?  Won't  tell  ye?  I'd  like  to 
know  what  I've  been  a  doin'  all  this  time  but  tell 
you  about  this  fool  doin'  of  fool  Lee.  I've  seen  big 
fools,  but  never  such  a  foolish  fool  as  he  is.  If 
anybody  was  to  go  round  the  world  callin'  out, 
'  Who's  the  biggest  fool  alive  ? '  if  he  was  to  come 
near  Lee,  he'd  pop  right  up  and  say,  '  Here  I  be. 
I'm  the  very  fool  you've  been  a  lookin'  after.  My 
name's  Lee  —  Charles  Lee.  General  Charles  Lee, 
Esquire,  from  Wales,  the  biggest  fool  in  all  Christen- 
dom.    Seek  no  further.' " 

John  was  becoming  discouraged.  Did  the  man 
really  think  he  was  telling  him  what  he  desired  to 
know,  or  was  holding  him  there  with  some  other 
purpose  in  view  ?  He  turned  as  if  he  were  about 
to  start  on  again,  when  the  guard  hailed  him  once 
more.  "  So  ye  don't  care  fer  the  rest  o'  the  story, 
young  man  ?     Ye  don't  act  so." 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  John,  seeing  that  the  man 
was  prepared  to  go  on  now. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  a  sayin'  when  you  interrupted 
me  —  now  don't  interrupt  people  when  they're  a 
talkin'  to  ye  —  it  ain't  good  manners,  and  it's 
mighty   tryin'    to  the  nerves  of    the  man  what's  a 
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talkin'.  Not  that  I  mind  it  much  myself.  I  know 
boys,  seein'  as  I  once  was  a  boy  myself.  Well,  Lee 
lived  at  that  ere  tavern.  He  lived  pretty  well,  too. 
At  least  so  I've  heard.  Well,  it's  all  come  out, 
now,  how  he's  been  a  plottin'  and  a  contrivin'  to 
keep  away  from  Washington.  He's  been  a  thinkin' 
as  how  he'd  do  some  great  thing  himself,  and  get 
all  the  credit  for  it.  There's  all  sorts  o'  stories 
floatin'  round  the  camp  now,  about  what  he's  been 
up  to.  It  seems  he's  been  a  talkin'  and  talkin'.  I 
never  did  like  folks  what  talked  too  much.  I  can't 
abide  'em." 

John  did  not  interrupt  him  now,  though  he  was 
tempted  to  do  so  several  times.  He  was  impatient, 
but  the  man  would  have  his  own  way,  and  he  could 
not  prevent  him. 

"  As  I  was  a  sayin',"  resumed  the  guard,  "  Lee 
was  a  big  talker.  He  told  a  lot  of  these  Congress 
fellows  that  he  knew  all  about  the  war.  If  his 
advice  had  been  followed,  Fort  Washington  would 
a  been  evacuated  afore  it  was  too  late.  He  tried 
to  lord  it  over  General  Heath,  and  tell  him  what  to 
do.  He  couldn't  quite  come  that;  for  Heath  isn't 
a  fool,  and  doesn't  look  like  one,  either ;  while  Lee 
looks  like  one,  and  is  a  bigger  one  than  he  looks 
to  be.  I  never  did  see  sech  a  fool  in  all  my  born 
days.     Did  ye  ever  see  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I've  seen  him  several  times,"  replied  John, 
"  and  I  just  now  saw  him  pass  down  the  road  with 
the  redcoats."     Perhaps  this  reminder  would  recall 
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the  scattered  thoughts  of  the  guard.     He  must  leave 
him  if  it  did  not.     He  had  no  time  to  waste. 

"  So  ye  did ;  so  ye  did.  Yes,  ye  did  remark  it. 
I  remember  now.  Well,  they  say  as  how  he  wrote 
James  Bowdoin,  he's  the  president  o'  the  Massa- 
chusetts council,  ye  know,  or  perhaps  ye  don't 
know  ?  "  and  he  looked  inquiringly  at  his  young 
listener. 

John  nodded  his  head  emphatically,  and  the  soldier 
went  on :  "  Well,  Lee  wrote  James  Bowdoin,  as  I 
was  a  sayin',  when  you  interrupted  me, — don't  do 
it  again, — 'that  every  tub  must  stand  on  its  own 
bottom ; '  by  which  he  meant,  I  suppose,  that  every 
general  must  take  care  of  himself.  But  he  writ  a 
letter  this  mornin'  that  beat  'em  all.  It  was  a  letter 
to  General  Gates.  He  kind  a  intended  it  to  be 
sort  o'  confidential  like,  but  he  left  it  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner  —  " 

"  Oh,  then  he's  a  prisoner,  is  he  ?  "  said  John. 
"  Well,  I'm  glad  it's  no  worse." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  interrupt  me  again  ? 
How  in  the  world  do  you  suppose  I  am  a  goin'  to 
tell  ye  the  story  with  you  a  breakin'  in  all  the 
time  ?  Yes,  he's  a  prisoner.  But  I  was  a  tellin'  ye 
about  the  letter  he  wrote  Gates,  and  which  didn't 
get  sent.  What  does  'ontry  noos'  mean  ?  "  and  he 
turned  quickly  to  look  at  John,  as  he  spoke. 

"  What  does  what  mean  ?  " 

"  '  Ontry  noos.'  Can't  ye  understand  the  English 
language  ?     '  Ontry  noos  '  is  what  I  said." 
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"  You  must  mean  entre  nous.  That's  not  Ens:- 
lish,  though.     That's  French." 

"  Git  out !  Well,  French  or  English,  that's  what 
Lee  wrote  to  Gates.  '  Ontry  noos,'  says  he,  'a  cer- 
tain great  man  is  deficient.'  I  think  he  swore,  too. 
Mebbe  'ontry  noos'  is  swearin'.  Do  you  know, 
young  man  ?     Is  it  swearin'  or  gospel  ?  " 

As  John  only  smiled,  the  guard,  unmindful  of  his 
own  questions,  resumed.  '"He  has  thrown  me  into 
a  situation  where  I  have  my  choice  of  difficulties. 
If  I  stay  in  this  province,  I  risk  myself  and  army ; 
and  if  I  do  not  stay,  the  province  is  lost  forever. 
Our  counsels  have  been  weak  to  the  last  degree. 
As  to  yourself,  if  you  think  you  can  be  in  time  to 
aid  the  general,  I  would  have  you  by  all  means  go. 
You  will  at  least  save  yourself  and  your  army.' 
Yes,  sir;  them's  the  very  words  he  writ,  and  every 
man  in  the  army  knows  they're  gospel  true.  Now 
what  do  you  think  o' that  ?  Ain't  that  great  for 
one  general  to  write  another?  " 

"  He's  a  traitor,"  said  John  indignantly.  "  I  never 
liked  him  the  very  first  time  I  looked  on  his  great 
ugly  face." 

"  Yes,  I  rather  reckon  his  face  would  sour  milk. 
At  least,  I'd  hate  to  risk  it." 

"  But  what  has  that  letter  got  to  do  with  his  being 
taken  prisoner?      How  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  I  was  jest  a  tellin'  ye  when  ye  interrupted  me, 
young  man,"  said  the  guard,  looking  aggrieved. 
"  He'd    just    had    breakfast,  and    was    in  a  flannel 
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night-gown  or  some  sech  gear,  and  had  just  signed 
his  name  to  the  letter,  when  Gates'  man  Wilkinson, 
who  was  a  standin'  by  the  window,  yelled  out  that 
the  British  was  onto  'em,  and  if  you  believe  me, 
thirty  o'  them  red-coated  dragoons  rushed  up,  and 
before  ye  could  wink  yer  eye  Lee  was  a  prisoner. 
They  said  he  whined  and  took  on  like  a  good 
fellow,  and  begged  'em  not  to  kill  him.  They  do 
say,  too,  as  how  the  British  had  lots  of  fun  with  him, 
and  skeered  him  powerful,  a  tellin'  him  as  how  they'd 
fix  him  for  bein'  a  deserter  from  King  George's 
troops.     Wasn't  that  great  ?  " 

It  was  all  explained  now,  and  John  could  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  some  things  he  had  seen. 
The  strange  appearance  of  General  Lee,  the  coarse 
laughter  of  the  guard  and  all,  were  clear.  But  he 
did  not  know  then,  what  afterwards  was  understood 
by  all,  that  the  loss  of  Lee,  instead  of  being  a 
calamity,  was  a  blessing  to  the  cause  of  the  strug- 
odino-  Colonies.  What  Lee  might  have  done  if 
left  to  himself  has  never  been  known. 

The  guard  went  on  to  tell  John,  what  had  become 
commonly  known,  that  General  Schuyler,  who  was 
guarding  the  posts  on  Lake  Champlain,  had  con- 
cluded that  all  his  men  were  not  needed  there,  and 
had  despatched  seven  regiments  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
the  forces  in  New  Jersey.  Lee  had  ordered  three 
of  these  regiments  to  join  him  at  Morristown, 'and 
the  other  four  were  with  General  Gates  already 
within    the    Jersey  lines.     But  no   one  knew   just 
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where  Washington's  army  was  to  be  found,  as  the 
leader  was  continually  changing  his  position  to 
avoid  his  pursuers. 

Suddenly  John  thought  of  Jonas.  "  You  haven't 
seen  a  young  man  go  by  here  on  horseback  within 
an  hour  or  two,  have  you  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Was  he  a  tall  fellow,  and  kind  o'  drawn  out  ? 
And  on  horseback,  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  John  eagerly. 

"  And  did  he  have  a  pretty  good  horse,  and  one 
that  jest  looked  as  if  he  could  go  it  if  he  had  to  ? ' 

"  Yes,  that's  it.  That's  it.  How  long  ago  was  it 
when  he  passed  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  hain't  seen  him,"  said  the  guard  slowly. 

John  could  not  restrain  a  laugh,  in  spite  of  his 
disappointment;  but  bidding  the  guard  a  hasty  fare- 
well, he  touched  his  horse  with  his  spurs,  and  started 
for  Morristown  to  deliver  his  message. 

He  found  General  Sullivan  without  any  difficulty, 
and  to  him  gave  Washington's  letter  which  originally 
had  been  intended  for  General  Lee.  In  a  brief 
time  he  had  received  his  reply,  and  after  a  very 
short  rest,  started  on  his  way*  through  a  country 
which  he  now  knew  to  be  beset  with  the  enemy, 
on  his  return  to  the  army  of  General  Washington. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

A    VACANCY    IN    THE    MESS. 

Colder  weather  followed  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  Joseph  Swan  and  the  schoolmaster  on  board 
the  prison-ship.  The  suffering  which  it  produced 
among  the  prisoners  can  scarcely  be  told.  Features 
that  had  long  been  pinched  by  hunger  were  now 
pinched  by  the  cold  also.  The  filth  and  foul  air 
were  almost  as  bad  as  ever,  and  the  brutality  of  the 
officers  became  worse  and  worse.  Perhaps  the  keen 
and  biting  winter  winds  affected  their  spirits  as  well 
as  those  of  the  prisoners,  but  at  least  they  had  two 
sources  of  comfort  which  were  denied  the  unfortunate 
men ;  for  they  had  abundance  of  food,  and  it  was 
well  cooked,  while  the  sufferers,  in  addition  to  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  were  so  scantily  clad  that  they 
moved  about  the  deck  or  busied  themselves  in  their 
work,  trembling  like  men  with  an  ague. 

But  as  much  work  as  ever  was  required  of  them, 

and  when  the  hatches  were  opened  each  morning, 

the  men,   as  soon   as  they  had   cooked  and  eaten 

their  scanty  breakfast,  were  ordered  to  continue  the 
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work  of  scrubbing  the  decks.  The  water  frequently 
froze  before  they  could  finish  their  labors,  but  this 
only  increased  their  work  and  called  forth  angry 
words  from  the  officers. 

Day  by  day  Joseph  could  see  that  a  great  change 
was  coming  over  the  schoolmaster.  His  face  be- 
came paler  and  thinner,  and  the  great  circles  under 
his  eyes  were  blue  and  discolored.  He  frequently 
assisted  him  in  his  labors,  and  weak  as  he  himself 
was,  felt  himself  to  be  so  much  stronger  than  Mr. 
Chase,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  his 
feeble  attempts  to  comply  with  the  commands  that 
were  laid  upon  him. 

Joseph  wondered  if  he  displayed  any  such  changes 
in  his  own  appearance  as  the  schoolmaster  did.  His 
hair  grew  long,  his  clothing  was  ragged,  his  eyes 
had  a  different  expression  from  any  they  ever  had 
had  before.  Joseph  Swan,  the  prisoner  on  board 
the  Whitby,  bore  but  slight  resemblance  to  the 
light-hearted  Joseph  Swan,  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  John  Shotwell  and  Jonas   Baker. 

But  the  boy,  though  greatly  cast  down,  had  not 
yet  entirely  lost  hope.  There  were  times  when  he 
felt  utterly  forsaken,  and  the  thought  of  his  father 
and  mother  and  his  home  in  Elizabeth  Town  brought 
tears  to  his  eyes.  Indeed,  many  a  night  he  lay  awake 
in  the  foul  and  stifling  air  of  the  hold,  and  could 
not  restrain  his  sobs.  But  he  was  not  alone  in  his 
sorrow.  Men  who  were  strong  and  able-bodied  when 
they  were  brought  on  board  soon  broke  down,  and 
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sobs  and  cryings  could  be  heard  at  almost  any  hour 
in  the  night. 

Some  of  the  men  became  desperate  and  hopeless, 
and  cursed  and  swore  at  their  fate,  at  their  captors, 
and  even  at  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  weak- 
ness of  the  American  leaders,  in  not  arranging  for 
their  exchange. 

They  were  not  aware  then,  of  what  afterwards 
was  known,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
British  leaders  to  let  many  of  their  prisoners  go; 
and  even  if  they  had  been  willing  to  arrange  an 
exchange,  General  Washington  had  few  prisoners, 
and  scarcely  then  dared  to  give  them  up  for  the 
enfeebled  men,  who  would  be  of  small  service  to  his 
little  struggling  army. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  grew  sullen,  and  scarcely 
spoke  a  word,  night  or  day,  to  any  of  their  compan- 
ions in  misery.  They  maintained  a  dogged  silence, 
apparently  almost  indifferent  to  the  outcome  of 
their  captivity.  "  It's  worse  than  a  mad-house," 
said  Joseph,  one  day  to  the  schoolmaster.  "  If  a 
man  were  to  come  on  board  the  Whitby  all  sound 
as  a  bullet,  it  wouldn't  take  long  to  make  him  like 
the  others.  They  used  to  tell  me  that  misery  loved 
company,  but  it  seems  to  me  almost  as  if,  after  a 
bit,  this  company  came  to  like  misery." 

The  schoolmaster  seldom  made  any  reply  to  his 
young  friend's  words  except  to  smile  sadly.  He 
was  greatly  changed,  and  no  one  who  saw  him  then 
would  ever  have  conceived  of  him  as  the  high-tem- 
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pered  man,  who  was  accustomed  to  frighten  little 
boys  in  the  school,  and  the  larger  ones,  too,  for  that 
matter,  with  his  "  Mark  me,  sir !     Mark  me  !  " 

But  Joseph  was  doing  better  than  he  had  dared 
to  hope.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  words  of  the 
man  in  the  old  Dutch  meeting-house,  that  he  would 
do  well  to  eat  everything  he  could,  and  keep  up  his 
strength  by  all  possible  means.  As  a  consequence, 
he  ate  ravenously  whatever  food  he  could  get.  In 
truth,  there  were  times  when  Joseph  almost  forgot 
all  his  early  home  training,  and  even  took  food  that 
by  right  did  not  belong  to  him. 

The  men,  at  times,  were  more  like  a  pack  of 
snarling  dogs  than  human  beings,  and  every  one 
strove  to  gain  for  himself,  almost  unmindful  of 
his  fellow-prisoners.  The  whole  life  was  brutaliz- 
ing in  extreme,  and  the  finer  and  better  qualities 
of  life  were  forgotten  or  unheeded.  But  in  this  way 
Joseph  had  managed  to  maintain  his  strength  far 
better  than  the  most  of  the  men.  He  had  become 
unmindful  of  mouldy  bread  and  flour,  and  even  the 
tainted  meat  he  swallowed  as  a  wild  beast  might 
have  done.  The  hope  of  escape  or  release  never 
left  him,  and  he  had  resolved  that  come  what  would, 
he  would  be  ready  for  the  right  moment  when  it 
arrived.  Would  it  ever  come  ?  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  it  never  would.  The  weary 
days  followed,  and  the  end  seemed  as  far  away  as  it 
did  in  the  beginning  of  his  captivity. 

The  utter  discouragement  of  most  of  the  men 
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was  sadly  depressing",  and  when  at  times  he  listened 
to  the  stories  they  delighted  to  tell  one  another,  of 
wives  or  children,  of  their  fathers  and  mothers, — for 
many  of  the  prisoners  were  mere  boys,  —  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  must  share  in  what  promised  to  be 
the  common  destiny  of  all. 

Another  circumstance  that  tended  to  depress  the 
impulsive  Joseph  was  the  almost  daily  appearance 
of  death  amongst  them.  Nothing  would  be  said, 
but  when  he  saw  a  mess  carrying  a  load  in  a  large 
canvas  bag  to  a  yawl,  and,  accompanied  by  a  guard, 
row  towards  the  shore,  he  knew  at  once  that  some 
one  was  dead,  and  his  companions  were  taking  his 
body  away  for  burial. 

Shallow  graves  were  dug  near  the  water's  edge, 
the  canvas  sack  and  its  load  were  hastily  deposited, 
the  earth  piled  over  it,  and  the  men  would  return 
to  the  ship,  without  the  burden  they  had  carried 
forth.  For  twenty  years  after  the  war  was  ended, 
an  unusually  high  tide  would  wash  away  the  shallow 
earth,  and  the  bones  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners 
would  be  exposed  to  view  on  the  sands. 

The  sight  of  the  almost  daily  visit  to  the  shore 
by  some  mess  affected  the  schoolmaster  and  Joseph 
in  different  ways,  however.  Mr.  Chase  would  say, 
"  There  they  go  again,  Joseph,  and  I'll  be  the  next. 
I'd  rather  be  carried  out  a  corpse  than  be  one  of 
those  brutal  men.  It  can't  be  possible  Lord  Howe 
knows  anything  about  it.  He  wouldn't  permit  such 
things  to  be,  if  he  did." 
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But  the  sight  never  affected  Joseph  in  that  man- 
ner. Whenever  he  saw  the  yawl  moving  off  from 
the  ship,  he  would  shut  his  jaws  tightly  together  and 
declare,  "  They  never  shall  take  me  that  way,  if  I 
can  prevent  it.  I'll  eat  the  bread,  worms  and  all, 
before  I'll  give  up  and  quit.  I  never,  never  shall 
give  in." 

There  soon  came  a  time  when  the  river  between 
them  and  the  shore  was  covered  with  ice.  Across 
it  the  wind  swept,  biting  and  cold.  Soon  it  was 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  men,  and 
the  yawls  were  abandoned. 

A  mess  dragged  the  canvas  bag  over  the  ice  after 
them  now,  and  two  guards  instead  of  one  accom- 
panied the  party.  There  was  more  danger  of  the 
men  attempting  to  escape  than  when  they  were 
together  m  one  little  boat. 

Although  nearly  every  day  some  one  of  the 
messes  went  ashore  with  a  dead  body,  and  the 
question  daily  became  not  whether  some  one  would 
go,  but  whom  they  would  carry,  the  number  of  the 
prisoners  on  board  the  Whitby  was  not  diminished. 
New  men  were  brought  to  fill  up  the  places  of  those 
who  had  gone.  Arrests  of  those  who  were  sus- 
pected of  favoring  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  were 
of  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  recruits  also  were 
drawn  from  the  prison-houses. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  British  fre- 
quently to  change  the  quarters  of  men  who  were 
likely  to  cause  trouble,  and  the  prison-ships  were 
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the  last  resort.  From  them  there  was  not  much 
likelihood  of  any  being  able  to  escape. 

Death  as  yet  had  not  entered  the  mess  to  which 
Joseph  and  the  schoolmaster  belonged.  Two  of 
the  men,  however,  besides  the  schoolmaster  were 
failing  day  by  day,  and  with  ever-increasing  diffi- 
culty obeyed  the  command  of  the  guard  at  night, 
"  Down,  rebels,  down!  "  and  with  almost  equal  diffi- 
culty obeyed  the  summons  in  the  morning  when 
the  hatches  were  opened. 

These  two  were  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  about 
the  same  age  as  Joseph,  and  the  other,  two  years 
older.  They  both  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the 
battle  of  Long  Island,  and  one  had  received  a 
severe  bullet  wound  in  the  shoulder.  This  never 
had  been  properly  cared  for,  and  that,  combined 
with  the  scanty  food  and  hard  life  on  board  the 
Whitby,  had  rapidly  sapped  his  strength,  and  it  had 
become  only  a  question  of  time,  and  that  not  long, 
either,  when  he  would  be  carried  to  the  shore  as 
others  had  been,  if  relief  or  release  did  not  soon 
come. 

One  morning,  when  Joseph  arose  quickly  at  the 
summons  from  the  guard  when  the  hatches  were 
opened,  his  companion  —  for  the  younger  brother 
slept  on  one  side  of  him  as  the  schoolmaster  did 
on  the  other  —  did  not  respond. 

"  Come,  Tom,  get  up,"  said  Joseph,  bending  over 
him.  As  no  reply  was  made,  he  bent  lower,  and  then 
turning  to   the   others   said  in   a   low  voice,  "  He's 
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gone.  The  poor  fellow's  dead.  His  wound  won't 
trouble  him  any  more." 

His  brother  quickly  knelt  by  his  side  and  felt  of 
his  hands  and  placed  his  hand  over  the  heart. 
"  Yes,  Tom's  gone."  He  spoke  in  a  dry,  harsh  way, 
but  did  not  shed  a  tear. 

They  were  compelled  to  go  on  deck  and  leave 
the  body  where  it  was,  but  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over,  of  which  Tom's  brother  ate  nothing,  Joseph 
approached  a  guard,  and  said,  "  One  of  our  men's 
dead." 

"  Which  one  ?  "  inquired  the  guard  roughly.  The 
occurrence  was  too  common  to  move  him. 

"  Tom  Levering." 

"  Well,  get  your  men  together  and  take  the  car- 
rion ashore.     We  don't  want  it  here." 

The  canvas  bag  was  soon  sewed  and  ready  for 
use,  and  the  five  men  of  the  mess,  two  carrying- 
pickaxes  and  shovels,  and  two  drawing  the  load 
over  the  ice,  started  for  the  shore,  accompanied  by 
two  of  the  guards.  The  little  party  moved  in 
silence. 

A  sad  and  dreary  spectacle  it  was.  The  men 
moved  slowly  as  if  they  scarcely  had  strength  to 
carry  their  burdens.  The  bleak  shore  which  they 
were  approaching  seemed  like  a  fitting  frame  for 
the  sad  picture. 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  place  they  were  seeking 
and  began  their  labor.  The  guards  took  no  share 
in  this,  and  the  feeble  prisoners  were  compelled  to 
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stop  for  frequent  rests.  The  ground  was  frozen, 
and  the  pickaxe  must  be  used,  and  Joseph  was  the 
only  one  who  had  sufficient  strength  for  this,  and  he 
could  work  but  a  few  moments  at  a  time. 

The  guard,  however,  did  not  hurry  them.  It 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  where  they 
were.     One  place  was  as  good  as  another. 

In  an  hour  the  work  was  completed,  the  body 
was  placed  in  the  grave  and  soon  covered,  and  with 
hard  and  set  faces,  not  one  of  them  shedding  a  tear, 
the  men  started  back  to  the  ship.  There  was  not 
one  who  did  not  think  Tom  was  better  off  as  it  was, 
than  he  could  be  on  the  Whitby. 

But  others  beside  Joseph  had  been  thinking  of 
the  possibility  of  an  escape.  Not  a  word  had  been 
spoken,  but  when  they  were  about  halfway  back 
over  the  ice,  suddenly,  with  a  quick  movement,  and 
by  what  must  have  been  a  prearranged  signal,  two 
of  them  turned,  and  each  giving  the  guard  nearer 
him  a  push,  turned  and  ran  towards  the  shore. 

Joseph  was  so  startled  by  the  sudden  movement 
that  at  first  he  was  hardly  aware  what  it  meant ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  men  were  running,  a  wild 
impulse  to  follow  rose  in  his  heart.  He  quickly 
restrained  it,  however,  as  he  was  convinced  any 
attempt  to  escape  now  in  that  way  would  be  use- 
less. He  accordingly  remained  standing  where  he 
was,  and  watched  the  race. 

One  of  the  guards  regained  his  upright  position 
in  a  moment,  and  raising  his  gun  to  his  shoulder, 
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fired  at  the  flying  men;  who  foolishly  had  kept  near 
together. 

A  sharp  cry  followed  the  shot,  and  at  the  hail  of 
the  '  guard,  both  fugitives  stopped.  The  brother 
of  Tom  had  been  hit  in  the  hand,  and  without  stop- 
ping to  bind  up  the  wound,  the  men  returned  to 
the  place  where  Joseph  was. 

"  You're  a  wise  lad,"  said  one  of  the  guard  to 
Joseph.  "And  you'll  lose  nothing  by  your  actions, 
either.  But  these  fellows  will  find  something  on 
board  the  Whitby  that's  good  for  what  ails  them." 

The  man  spoke  angrily,  and  gave  one  of  the 
prisoners  a  push  with  his  musket  that  sent  him 
sprawling  on  the  ice.  "  Get  up,  will  ye  ? ''  he  added, 
as  he  gave  the  prostrate  man  a  kick.  "  What  ye 
doin'  there,  anyway  ?  " 

The  man  arose  with  difficulty,  and  as  they  turned, 
Joseph  said,  "  Look  at  the  schoolmaster.  Look  at 
him !  " 

In  the  excitement  he  had  been  almost  forgotten, 
but  had  started  as  the  guard  returned,  and  was  run- 
ning directly  up  the  river.  "  What  possesses  the 
man  ?  Doesn't  he  see  that  open  water  ? "  said 
Joseph. 

He  shouted,  but  the  fleeing  man  gave  no  heed  to 
his  words,  and  just  as  one  of  the  guards  had  brought 
his  gun  to  his  shoulder  again,  suddenly  the  school- 
master reached  the  open  water.  Either  he  did  not 
see  it,  or  heed  it,  for  just  as  the  guard  fired,  he 
slipped  from  the  ice  and  disappeared. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

AN    OBLIGING    GUARD. 

The  guard,  along  with  Joseph,  and  the  other  men 
in  the  mess,  rushed  quickly  to  the  place  where  the 
schoolmaster  had  disappeared.  All  thoughts  of 
escaping  now  were  lost  in  the  one  common  desire 
to  save  the  unfortunate  man.  They  gathered  about 
the  edge  of  the  hole  in  the  ice,  and  peered  down 
into  the  cold  waters,  but  no  one  could  gain  a  sight 
of  the  prisoner. 

"  He's  sunk,"  said  the  guard  at  last.  "  We  might 
as  well  go  back  to  the  Whitby.     Come  on." 

And  indeed  his  words  appeared  to  be  true.  Not 
a  vestige  of  the  schoolmaster  could  be  seen.  The 
water  was  swiftly  running  out  with  the  tide,  and 
the  poor  man  must  have  been  swept  under  the  ice 
before  he  could  make  a  struggle. 

"  Hold  on  a  minute,"  said  Joseph.  He  had  just 
caught  sight  of  another  break  in  the  ice  farther 
down  the  stream.  "  Maybe  he  has  been  carried 
with  the  current,  and  we  can  get  a  chance  at 
him  there.     Let's  try  it,  anyway." 

Without  waiting  for  permission,  he  started  swiftly 
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towards  the  other  "  air  hole,"  which  was  much  larger 
than  the  first,  and  directly  in  the  course  of  the 
current. 

Bidding  the  men  to  follow,  the  guard  rushed  after 
him  and  arrived  just  as  Joseph  threw  himself  on  the 
ice,  and  appeared  to  be  reaching  into  the  water. 
He  was  struggling  desperately,  and  just  as  the 
others  approached,  he  called  out,  "  Hurry  up. 
Quick,  help  me,  or  I  shall  lose  him!     Quick,  I  say!" 

Two  of  the  men  were  by  his  side  in  an  instant, 
and  by  their  united  efforts,  the  body  of  the  unfort- 
unate schoolmaster  was  pulled  from  the  water  and 
dragged  up  on  the  ice  beside  them. 

A  hurried  examination  confirmed  their  worst  fears. 
The  schoolmaster  was  dead.  They  loosened  the 
clothing  and  chafed  the  thin  limbs,  but  soon  found 
all  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  The  tortured  prisoner 
had  found  release  at  last,  and  all  he  had  left  behind 
him  was  the  feeble  body  which  he  had  worn  out 
and  laid  aside,  as  a  man  does  a  coat  which  is  no 
longer  fit  for  service. 

When  the  men  became  convinced  that  life  had  in- 
deed departed,  they  were  silent  for  a  brief  time,  and 
then  the  guard  said,  "  We  might  as  well  bury  him 
now  as  any  time.  There's  no  use  in  taking  the 
body  back  to  the  Whitby?  But  he  spoke  in  low 
tones,  for  even  he,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the 
brutality  on  the  prison-ship,  and  the  constant  ap- 
pearance of  death,  was  not  unmoved  by  the  scene 
through  which  they  had  just  passed.  , 
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"  But  we  haven't  a  sack  to  put  him  in,"  said 
Joseph.  "  It  seems  too  bad  to  carry  him  to  his  grave 
as  we  would  a  dog." 

"  He  doesn't  need  that  now,"  replied  the  guard 
gruffly.  He  had  recovered  his  manner  now,  and 
beside  was  suspicious  of  the  men.  They  had  made 
one  attempt  to  escape,  and  he  was  determined  to 
prevent  another  if  it  lay  within  his  power. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  except  to  obey, 
and  lifting  the  dripping  body  from  the  ice,  the  men 
bore  it  in  their  arms  to  the  shore.  Again  they 
broke  the  frozen  ground  and  scooped  out  a  shallow 
grave,  and  without  a  prayer  or  a  spoken  word  laid 
the  body  in  it  and  started  to  follow  the  guard  back 
to  the  Whitby. 

They  all  walked  in  silence,  not  one  caring  to 
give  expression  to  his  thoughts.  The  day  had  been 
a  doubly  depressing  one,  and  to  lose  two  men  out 
of  one  mess  in  so  brief  a  time  was  an  experience 
not  often  met  with  even  on  board  the  vile  prison- 
ship. 

Joseph  was  unusually  thoughtful.  He  had  come 
to  see  the  schoolmaster  in  an  entirely  different 
light  from  that  in  which  he  ever  had  viewed  him 
before.  The  vision  arose  in  his  mind  of  the  man 
as  he  was  wont  to  appear  in  the  Grammar  School 
at  Elizabeth  Town,  stern  and  severe,  always  in- 
tensely loyal  in  his  expressions  and  devotion  to  the 
King.  He  had  become  a  bitter  Tory  as  the  feeling 
grew  to  be  more  intense  among  the  people  of  the 
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Colony,  and  the  boys  had  played  many  a  prank  upon 
him  in  consequence. 

Joseph  smiled  slightly  as  he  thought  of  these,  and 
then  his  mind  turned  to  the  experience  they  had 
had  with  him  on  Long  Island  and  the  part  he  had 
taken  after  the  battle.  And  then  to  think  of  him, 
after  all  his  efforts,  as  a  prisoner  among  the  very 
men  he  had  hated,  and  suffering  with  the  worst  of 
them. 

"  Well,  that's  a  tough  reward  for  being  faithful  to 
the  King,"  thought  Joseph.  "  But  he  was  not  the 
only  one.  The  British  haven't  been  very  careful  to 
find  out  who  were  their  true  friends,  after  all.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  many  Tories  I  have  seen 
on  the  Whitby  There's  one  comfort,  after  all,  and 
that  is,  they  don't  stay  Tories  very  long  after  they've 
been  once  shut  up.  But  then  they  might  just  as 
well  be  Tories  as  anything  else,  cooped  up  in  these 
prisons.  It  doesn't  make  much  difference  as  far  as 
I  can  see." 

The  guard  explained  the  loss  of  the  man  to  his 
superiors  as  soon  as  they  arrived  on  board,  but  the 
death  caused  little  comment.  It  was  too  common 
an  occurrence,  and,  besides,  might  serve  as  a  good 
warning  to  any  other  prisoners  who  might  be  plan- 
ning an  escape. 

Joseph  Swan  was  never  able  to  determine  just 
what  the  schoolmaster  had  in  mind  when  he  had 
started  to  run.  It  might  be  that  he  was  think- 
ing of  escaping,  but  he   had   great  difficulty  in  be- 
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lieving  that.  The  attempt  was  so  thoroughly  and 
openly  useless,  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  have  been 
mere  foolishness,  and  whatever  the  qualities  he  had 
in  his  own  mind  ascribed  to  him,  certainly  that  was 
not  one  of  them. 

Then,  too,  he  scarcely  thought  he  would  have 
made  the  attempt  alone.  With  his  increasing  weak- 
ness he  had  come  more  and  more  to  lean  upon  his 
young  companion,  who  had  contrived,  in  ways  we 
already  have  described,  to  maintain  his  strength  far 
better  than  most  of  the  unfortunate  men. 

No,  the  more  probable  solution  was  that  the 
schoolmaster  had  become  crazy.  He  had  been  act- 
ing in  a  very  strange  manner  for  several  days  past, 
and  as  many  of  the  men  had  lost  their  reason  under 
the  continued  suffering,  it  seemed  only  natural  that 
Mr.  Chase  at  last  should  have  been  affected  in  that 
manner  also. 

The  vacancies  in  his  mess  were  soon  filled  with 
recruits,  but  with  two  of  them  Joseph  had  little  to  do. 
They  were  sullen  and  silent  men  and  appeared  to 
shun  all  approaches.  Towards  the  other  three  he 
came  to  form  a  feeling  of  attachment  that  strength- 
ened daily. .  The  one  who  had  been  shot  in  the 
hand  had  been  wounded  but  slightly,  and  although 
the  finger  was  covered  with  a  bandage,  it  did  not 
prevent  him  from  entering  into  the  duties  of  the 
daily  life. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  were  suffering  from  fever 
now,  and  were  removed  to  the  Scorpion,  but  this 
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apparently  did  not  check  the  deaths  on  board  the 
Whitby,  and  scarcely  a  day  went  by  without  one  or 
more  parties  going  ashore  and  leaving  some  body 
in  the  shallow  grave  they  dug  in  the  frozen  ground. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  weather  changed, 
and  the  rain  began  to  fall.  The  ice  was  carried  out 
of  the  river,  and  the  yawls  again  were  called  into  use. 

This  change  in  the  weather  lessened  the  suffer- 
ing from  the  cold,  but  increased  the  labors  of  the 
prisoners.  The  men  were  becoming  more  and 
more  disheartened,  and  some  were  hopeless  of  any 
end  ever  coming,  except  when  it  was  found  in  the 
graves  upon  the  shore. 

There  were  times  when  Joseph  shared  fully  in 
these  feelings,  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time. 
The  resolute  boy  braced  himself  and  determined 
never  to  give  up.  He  still  ate  the  loathsome  food, 
and  did  the  work  assigned  him,  faithfully  and  well. 

But  his  mess  was  a  marked  one.  Some  in  it  had 
tried  to  escape,  and  that  could  not  be  forgotten.  It 
was  therefore  with  no  feeling  of  surprise  that  they 
received  a  summons  one  morning  to  follow  the 
guard  into  a  great  yawl,  and  were  rowed  ashore. 
Joseph  had  no  hope  of  exchange  or  release,  and 
was  confident  that  they  were  simply  being  trans- 
ferred. Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  life  on 
board  the  Whitby,  or  at  least  so  thought  the  young 
prisoner.  It  therefore  mattered  little  where  he  was 
being  taken.  American  prisoners  had  one  com- 
mon lot. 
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His  surmise  proved  to  be  correct.  The  men 
were  landed  with  others  on  the  shore  of  the  East 
River  and  marched  across  the  city.  The  prisoners 
were  indifferent  to  the  passing  interest  they  seemed 
to  arouse  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  they  met  on 
the  streets ;  but  even  with  them  the  sight  was  too 
familiar  to  call  forth  more  than  a  passing  glance  of 
interest  or  of  half-expressed  sympathy. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  shore  of  North  River, 
they  found  a  boat  in  waiting  for  them  and  at  once 
entered.  The  only  sight  that  moved  Joseph  was 
that  of  the  farther  shore.  There  were  New  Jersey 
and  home,  and  father  and  mother,  and  John  and 
Jonas,  and  the  American  army!  Would  he  ever 
again  be  permitted  to  set  foot  on  that  shore? 
Would  he  ever  see  the  face  of  his  father  or  mother? 
Where  were  John  and  Jonas  now,  and  what  had 
become  of  the  little  remnant  of  the  army  ? 

In  spite  of  his  depression,  the  last  question  stirred 
him  enough  to  cause  him  to  ask  one  of  the  guard 
what  had  become  of  General  Washington  and  his 
army. 

"  Chased  into  nowhere,"  replied  the  man. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  What  I  say.  He's  been  chased  out  of  sight. 
Cornwallis  has  been  after  him,  but  he  can't  find  any- 
thing of  him  or  his  army.  They've  just  evaporated 
or  been  carried  off  by  Jersey  mosquitoes.  No;  hold 
on ;  they've  been  struck  by  Jersey  lightning." 

A  loud  laugh  greeted  this  effort  at  wit  on  the 
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part  of  the  guard,  and  Joseph  became  silent.  He 
must  ask  no  more  questions.  But  could  it  be  true 
that  Washington's  army  had  been  destroyed  ?  He 
could  hardly  think  so,  for  in  that  case  the  war  must 
be  over,  and  if  it  was,  why  should  there  still  be  such 
a  careful  watch  maintained  over  all  the  prisoners  ? 

The  thought  comforted  him  a  little,  and  he  turned 
to  view  the  Good  Hope,  the  prison-ship  for  which 
he  knew  they  had  started.  She  was  larger  than 
the  Whitby,  but  he  often  had  heard  of  her  as  the 
ship  in  which  they  placed  the  more  dangerous  pris- 
oners. They  were  less  likely  to  escape  from  her, 
than  from  any  of  the  others,  and  how  slight  a 
chance  they  had  offered,  Joseph  already  knew. 

And  there  lay  the  Good  Hope  right  before  him. 
He  could  read  her  name.  "  Good  Hope"  thought 
the  young  prisoner  bitterly.  " '  Forlorn  Hope ' 
would  be  better." 

But  they  were  right  alongside  now,  and  his 
thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  order  to  pass  up 
the  rope  ladder.  This  the  prisoners  obeyed  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  in  a  moment  stood  on 
deck,  looking  about  them  at  the  motley  crew  and 
prisoners. 

An  officer  at  once  spoke  to  them,  and  they  were 
assigned  places.  Their  mess  was  not  to  be  broken, 
and  this  was  a  comfort,  small  as  it  was.  They  had 
come,  at  least  four  of  them  had,  to  cherish  a  warm 
feeling  for  one  another,  and  their  companionship  in 
misery  had  made  them  close  friends  in  other  ways. 
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The  life  on  board  the  Good  Hope  did  not  differ 
materially  from  that  on  the  Whitby.  It  was  even 
worse  than  that,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
and  the  prisoners  were  even  more  dejected  and 
wretched.  There  were  men  in  the  company  who 
had  been  powerful  once,  but  they  were  wasted  till 
they  looked  almost  like  skeletons.  Misery  and 
despair  were  stamped  on  almost  every  countenance. 
Cold  and  hunger  and  filth  were  doing  their  work 
as  effectively  here  as  ever  they  had  on  board  the 
Whitby. 

Joseph  was  becoming  desperate.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  think  that  even  death  itself  would  be 
preferable  to  such  suffering.  Still,  he  did  not  lose 
heart  entirely.  He  tried  to  do  his  work  well,  forced 
himself  to  swallow  the  sickening  food,  still  mindful 
of  the  one  hope  he  had  had,  that  some  day  some- 
how the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  been  waiting 
would  present  itself,  and  if  it  ever  did  come,  he  must 
have  strength  to  meet  it.  So  he  ate  the  food,  vile  as 
it  was,  and  endeavored  by  his  faithfulness  to  avert 
all  suspicions  from  himself. 

There  was  one  slight  comfort.  The  guard  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  mess  to  which  Joseph  belonged 
was  not  quite  so  brutal  as  the  others.  Indeed,  there 
were  times  when  he  thought  that  he  almost  felt  pity 
for  the  suffering  men,  and  then  he  had  thought  he 
would  try  to  appeal  to  his  sympathies  and  induce 
him  to  aid  him  to  escape. 

Wisely,  however,  he    abandoned    such    thoughts 
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each  time.  If  the  guard  himself  had  felt  inclined 
to  befriend  him,  which  was  not  at  all  probable,  there 
were  others  on  board  who  had  no  such  feelings  and 
would  have  quickly  put  an  end  to  any  attempt. 

The  four  members  of  the  mess  had  had  frequent 
conversations  about  the  possibility  of  an  escape,  but 
all,  except  Joseph,  had  long  since  abandoned  the 
project  as  being  in  no  way  practicable.  They  were 
desperate  men,  however,  and  if  the  chance  ever 
should  come,  would  not  be  slow  to  use  it. 

One  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  their  day's 
labor  was  over,  they  were  standing  together  near 
the  rail,  watching  the  sun  as  it  sank  lower  and  lower 
behind  the  Jersey  shore.  Similar  thoughts  were  in 
the  minds  of  all,  though  no  one  spoke.  Their  faces 
were  set  and  hard,  and  each  knew  just  how  the 
others  were  feeling. 

Suddenly  a  gust  of  wind  lifted  the  hat  from 
Joseph's  head  and  sent  it  out  over  the  water.  His 
quick  effort  to  regain  it  was  too  late,  and  he  stood 
watching  it  as  it  settled  on  the  river  and  still  moved 
on,  driven  by  the  wind. 

The  loss  was  a  serious  one.  He  had  no  other 
covering  for  his  head,  and  the  weather  was  becom- 
ing more  threatening.  He  turned  to  the  guard 
and  said,  "  Can't  you  take  the  yawl  and  get  that 
for  me?     I  don't  know  what   I'll  do  without  it." 

The  guard  was  almost  aghast  at  the  question. 
Such  impudence  was  never  heard  of  before.  But, 
governed  by  some  strange  impulse,  he  laughed  and 
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turned  to  an  officer  for  instructions.  The  officer 
glanced  at  the  bare-headed  young  prisoner,  and, 
as  perhaps  his  heart  was  not  yet  so  hard  as  to  be 
unmoved,  he  gave  the  unexpected  permission. 
"  Take  the  four  of  them,  so  you  can  be  quick 
about  it,"  he  added. 

The  four  men  with  the  guard  were  soon  in  the 
yawl  and  pulling  hard  towards  the  hat,  which  could 
just  be  seen.  It  seemed  to  be  moved  by  some  un- 
seen power,  and  had  gone  on  and  on,  and  when  they 
overtook  it,  it  was  at  some  distance  from  the  Good 
Hope. 

The  guard  steered  the  boat  alongside,  and  Joseph 
reached  out  as  if  to  grasp  the  missing  hat,  but  with 
one  quick  glance  at  his  companions,  he  turned  and 
leaped  upon  the  unsuspecting  guard.  In  a  moment 
his  companions  joined  him,  and  the  guard  was  help- 
less in  their  hands. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


A    NEW    PERIL. 


Jonas  Baker,  when  he  leaped  the  low  fence  by 
the  roadside  and  started  to  run  among  the  s^reat 
trees,  seeking  for  some  hiding-place,  had  not  stopped 
even  to  glance  behind  him.  When  he  had  left  the 
side  of  his  fallen  horse,  he  had  cast  one  quick  glance 
up  the  road,  and  the  sight  of  the  five  men  urging 
their  winded  horses  on  in  one  last  effort  had  been 
enough. 

The  young  soldier  was  a  fleet  runner.  Indeed, 
it  had  been  his  boast  that  none  of  his  mates  could 
catch  him,  and  in  his  quaint  way  he  often  had  de- 
clared that  if  ever  the  Continental  army  changed 
its  retreat  into  a  flight,  he  was  positive  he  could 
outstrip  them  all  in  his  ability  to  run  away. 

He  realized  now,  however,  that  it  was  no  ordi- 
nary race  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  prize 
to  be  won  might  be  life  itself ;  so  with  frantic  haste 
the  boy  sped  on,  falling  occasionally  over  some  log 
or  tripped  by  the  fallen  limbs  of  trees  that  in  places 
strewed  the  ground.     Fear  furnished  him  strength, 
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and  for  nearly  a  half-hour  he  ran  on,  never  once 
halting  even  to  glance  behind  him. 

His  flight  was  interrupted  by  a  broad  and  deep 
brook,  and  on  its  bank  he  stopped  for  the  first 
time  and  looked  about  him.  The  stream  was  too 
deep  for  him  to  ford,  and  swimming  was  an  accom- 
plishment the  fleet-footed  Jonas  never  had  acquired. 

Almost  desperate,  his  first  impulse  was  to  plunge 
into  the  stream,  and  trust  somehow  to  his  ability 
to  gain  the  other  bank,  but  one  look  at  the  cold, 
deep  water  was  sufficient  to  check  him.  Trem- 
bling, he  turned  and  looked  behind  him.  The 
silence  of  the  great  forest  was  oppressive.  He 
almost  expected  to  see  his  pursuers  appear  among 
the  trees,  and  several  times  he  started,  mistaking 
some  twisted  trunk  or  fallen  limb  for  the  body 
of  a  man. 

A  few  moments  of  rest  served  to  calm  him  some- 
what and  enable  him  to  face  his  situation  more 
calmly.  His  breathing  still  came  hard  and  fast, 
and  his  entire  body  was  trembling  as  it  did  when 
he  had  the  "  chills  and  fever."  But  the  failure  of 
any  of  his  pursuers  to  appear  soon  calmed  him 
enough  to  enable  him  to  think  more  accurately  of 
his  situation  and  to  decide  on  some  course  of  action. 

Little  did  Jonas  dream  that  at  that  very  time 
John  was  hidden  in  the  same  woods,  though  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles  from  the  spot  where  he 
was,  and,  as  we  know,  nearer  the  place  where  they 
bordered  on  the  other  road. 
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After  a  few  minutes  had  passed,  Jonas  turned 
and  began  to  walk  slowly  up  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
Perhaps  he  could  find  some  narrow  place  where 
he  could  cross  to  the  other  side,  and  if  such  a  place 
were  found,  he  would  quickly  use  it,  for  he  was  too 
frightened  yet,  to  be  willing  to  stop.  The  pine  rob- 
bers were  desperate  men,  this  he  knew  thoroughly ; 
and  if  once  they  should  place  their  hands  on  him, 
he  was  positive  as  to  what  would  follow.  No,  his 
only  safe  course  was  to  keep  on  in  his  flight,  for  his 
only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  putting  a  good  distance 
between  him  and  his  pursuers.  At  least,  so  thought 
the  trembling  Jonas. 

But  as  he  walked  along  the  bank  he  saw  that  in- 
stead of  becoming  narrower  or  more  shallow  the 
brook  increased  in  depth  and  at  places  in  width. 
The  fall  rains  had  swollen  the  stream,  and  tall  as  he 
was,  he  knew  he  could  not  wade  across  it. 

He  walked  for  what  he  judged  must  have  been 
a  half-mile,  before  he  stopped  again,  and  began  to 
think  of  some  other  plan.  He  hoped  the  outlaws 
had  not  followed  him  into  the  woods,  and  the  fact 
that  none  of  them  had  yet  been  seen,  strengthened 
his  hope.  Half  of  the  afternoon  had  passed,  and  if 
he  should  remain  where  he  was  until  after  sunset, 
he  trusted  that  he  would  then  be  able  to  make  his 
way  to  the  road  again  and  escape  in  the  darkness. 

It  was  true,  he  did  not  know  in  just  what  direction 
the  road  lay,  but  that  was  comparatively  a  small 
matter.     There  must  be  a  road  somewhere,  and  the 
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road  must  lead  to  some  place.  He  would  have 
to  take  some  chances,  but  then,  even  that  chance 
was  better  than  meetino-  Fa^an  and  his  band  a^ain. 
No,  he  would  wait  until  after  darkness  came  before 
he  ventured  forth  from  the  woods. 

Satisfied,  when  once  he  had  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion, the  young  soldier,  somewhat  calmer,  now  be- 
gan to  look  about  him  for  some  sheltered  place  in 
which  he  could  remain  and  protect  himself  from  the 
chilling  winds ;  for  even  in  the  forest  the  air  was 
damp  and  cold,  and  overhead  the  sky  was  heavy 
and  forbidding.  There  were  appearances  of  rain, 
but  Jonas  did  not  mind  these.  What  was  a  wetting, 
compared  with  a  meeting  with  Fagan  ? 

Not  finding  a  suitable  place,  he  resumed  his  walk 
along  the  bank,  for  he  must  do  something  to  keep 
himself  warm.  Slowly  the  time  passed,  and  when 
an  hour  had  gone,  he  began  to  wonder  whether  the 
men  had  not  left  the  region.  It  was  scarcely  rea- 
sonable to  expect  they  would  remain  by  the  road- 
side and  await  his  return.  They  must  know  he 
would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  do  that.  It  was  more 
than  probable  that  they  had  gone  long  before 
this  time,  and  if  so,  why  should  he  remain  where  he 
was  ?  The  air  was  becoming  colder,  and  occasional 
patters  of  raindrops  showed  that  the  storm  which 
had  been  threatening  was  at  hand. 

He  resolved  to  walk  a  short  distance  into  the 
woods  again.  He  could  not  tell  in  just  what  direc- 
tion the  road  lay,  but  he  began  to  walk  in  the  way 
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which  he  thought  must  lead  to  it.  He  went  slowly 
and  cautiously,  frequently  stopping  to  listen  and 
look  about  him,  but  each  time  the  hoarse  calls  of 
the  crows  were  the  only  sounds  he  could  hear. 

Reassured  somewhat  now,  he  was  besinninor  to 
push  on  a  little  more  boldly,  when  he  was  startled, 
as  he  saw  a  man  standing  motionless,  beside  a  tree 
not  far  away.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it 
this  time.  That  was  no  stump  of  a  tree,  nor  was  it 
a  twisted  branch,  and,  as  if  to  convince  him,  just 
then  the  man  changed  his  position  slightly.  He 
was  leaning  upon  his  gun,  and  keeping  a  careful 
watch  upon  the  woods  about  him. 

Jonas  had  stopped  suddenly  as  soon  as  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  man,  and  a  moment's  obser- 
vation convinced  him  that  he  himself  had  not  yet 
been  seen.  The  snapping  of  a  branch,  if  he  should 
tread  upon  one,  would  be  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
attention  of  the  man,  and  so  with  great  caution  he 
began  to  back  away.  If  only  he  could  gain  the  shel- 
ter of  the  great  trees  close  at  hand,  he  would  be  safe. 

It  was  a  current  belief  of  the  times  that  snakes 
had  the  power  of  "  charming "  their  victims,  and 
Jonas  thought  he  fully  understood  their  feelings 
now.  He  could  not  remove  his  gaze  from  the  man 
before  him;  and  though  he  kept  moving  away,  every 
moment  he  was  in  an  agony  of  fear,  lest  he  should 
turn  and  look  in  his  direction,  and  if  he  did,  what 
would  occur  ?  The  trembling  boy  shuddered,  but 
did  not  cease  from  his  endeavor  to  withdraw. 
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He  had  taken  several  backward  steps,  and  the 
man  had  not  yet  seen  him.  He  was  beginning  to 
hope  he  could  withdraw  safely  now.  He  could 
feel  rather  than  see  that  •he  had  almost  gained  the 
shelter  he  was  seeking,  when  suddenly  the  man 
turned  about  and  looked  straight  at  the  frightened 
boy.  He  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  away, 
and  for  a  moment  his  surprise  was  nearly  as  great 
as  that  of  Jonas  had  been. 

But  it  lasted  only  for  a  moment,  for  he  raised  his 
gun  to  his  shoulder  and  fired.  Quick  as  he  was, 
however,  Jonas  had  been  quicker,  and  the  moment 
he  saw  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  man,  he 
had  turned  and  bounded  into  the  forest. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  the  bullet  as  it  struck  a 
tree  near  him,  and  the  loud  call  of  the  man  in- 
creased his  fear.  He  ran  now  at  his  full  speed, 
caring  little  in  which  direction  he  went,  intent  only 
upon  escape  from  the  man.  He  had  recognized 
him  as  soon  as  he  had  turned,  and  saw  that  he  was 
one  of  the  band  which  had  been  pursuing  him. 

Running  swiftly  as  he  was,  he  was  startled  as  he 
heard  the  loud  call  of  the  man  answered.  A  shout 
that  seemed  to  be  far  away,  replied,  and  at  first 
Jonas  could  not  determine  from  which  direction 
it  came.  He  had  no  time,  however,  now  to  stop 
and  wait.  His  very  life  might  depend  upon  his 
speed,  and  he  ran  swiftly  on. 

He  was  satisfied  that  he  could  outrun  his  pur- 
suer, but  the  answer  which  had  come  to  the  shout 
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of  the  man  raised  a  new  danger.  Doubtless  the 
men  had  not  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  if  one  of 
them  had  been  stationed  in  the  woods,  others  also 
must  have  been. 

He  had  run  for  five  minutes  before  he  stopped. 
Satisfied  as  he  was  that  the  man  behind  could  not 
overtake  him,  it  was  time  now  for  him  to  note 
where  he  was  and  in  which  direction  he  was  run- 
ning. Perhaps  he  could  double  on  his  course,  and 
in  the  hope  of  that,  he  began  to  run  again,  taking 
what  he  thought  must  be  a  circular  course  which 
would  bring  him  out  behind  his  pursuers,  or  at 
least  lead  them  away  from  the  road. 

He  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when  his 
heart  ao-ain  almost  stood  still.  Rioht  before  him 
was  a  man,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
that  he  was  not  the  one  he  had  just  left  behind  him. 
The  woods  seemed  to  the  frightened  boy  to  be  full 
of  men. 

The  man  had  seen  him,  too,  but  before  he  could 
shoot,  Jonas  had  dodged  back  among  the  trees  and 
was  fleeing  in  another  direction.  But  he  could 
hear  the  calls  and  responses  of  the  men.  They 
were  nearer  now,  and  it  seemed  to  the  terrified  boy 
that  they  were  on  every  side  of  him. 

It  was  evident  that  the  men  had  stationed  them- 
selves at  intervals  in  the  forest  and  had  waited 
patiently  for  him  to  appear.  They  must  be  familiar 
with  the  region,  and  know  just  what  they  were 
doing. 
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Why  had  they  followed  him  ?  Why  was  it  they 
were  so  eager  to  get  him  again  ?  Jonas  could  not 
understand  it.  He  was  only  a  lad,  and  worth  but 
little  to  the  American  cause.  Why  was  it,  then, 
that  the  outlaws  were  so  determined  not  to  let  him 
go  ?  They  could  gain  but  little  even  if  they  took 
him. 

These  thoughts  were  in  the  mind  of  the  desperate 
boy  as  he  dodged  in  and  out  among  the  trees,  and 
ran  with  all  the  speed  he  could  command.  One 
thing,  however,  was  very  manifest,  and  that  was, 
whether  he  was  of  any  value  or  not,  they  were 
determined  to  have  him  again  if  it  lay  within  their 
power  to  accomplish  his  capture,  and  from  present 
appearances  it  looked  very  much  as  if  they  would 
accomplish  their  desire. 

Jonas  did  not  know  in  which  direction  to  turn 
now.  The  calls  and  replies  of  the  men  had  seemed 
to  rise  on  every  side  of  him.  But  anything  was 
better  than  standing  still  and  waiting  for  them  to 
approach,  and  in  sheer  desperation  the  lad  ran  on 
and  on. 

The  shouts  soon  ceased,  however,  and  the  silence 
of  the  woods  returned.  Jonas  was  too  well  con- 
vinced that  they  had  not  abandoned  the  pursuit  to 
trust  to  that,  however.  But  suddenly  he  stopped. 
What  was  that  ?  He  was  running  with  the  wind, 
which  had  arisen  somewhat,  and  a  puff  of  smoke  was 
borne  in  upon  his  face.  Another  and  another  fol- 
lowed, and   as  he    looked  back  into  the  forest,  he 
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could  see  that  clouds  of  it  were  beginning  to  appear. 
There  was  also  an  odor  in  the  air  of  burning  leaves. 

He  knew  the  meaning  of  it  at  once,  and  his  face 
became  pale.  They  had  set  fire  to  the  woods,  and 
were  trying  to  burn  or  smoke  him  out.  He  turned 
quickly  and  ran  on  like  some  hunted  animal. 
Indeed,  Jonas  could  recall,  even  while  he  was  run- 
ning, how  he  himself  had  considered  it  great  sport 
to  "  smoke  out "  some  helpless  woodchuck  or  fox. 
Never,  never  again,  would  he  do  such  a  thing,  if  only 
he  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  his  pres- 
ent peril.  It  might  be  great  fun  for  the  men,  but 
what  desperate  straits  it  placed  him  in ! 

Meanwhile  he  could  see  that  the  smoke  began  to 
pour  in  from  other  directions.  Plainly  they  had  set 
fire  to  the  woods  in  different  places,  and  doubtless 
they  were  waiting  for  him  when  he  should  try  to 
rush  forth  between  them.  They  were  planning 
either  to  force  him  out  or  to  burn  him. 

The  frantic  boy,  now  almost  beside  himself,  ran 
desperately  on,  now  starting  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  another,  only  to  be  driven  back  each  time 
by  a  cloud  of  smoke  that  would  blow  full  in  his  face 
and  convince  him  that  escape  was  not  to  be  found 
in  that  direction. 

Soon  he  could  see  flames  as  well  as  the  smoke. 
There  was  a  roar  which  he  could  hear  rising  among 
the  trees,  for  which  the  wind  could  not  account. 
The  air  was  becoming  warmer,  and  broken  and 
burning    branches  began   to  fly  over  the  treetops. 
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The  smoke  was  blinding  him  now,  and  met  him  full 
in  the  face  in  whatever  direction  he  turned.  His 
alarm  had  passed  into  a  feeling  of  desperation.  He 
must  do  something,  and  do  it  at  once. 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  the  brook.  If  only  he 
could  gain  that  again,  he  might  be  safe ;  but  in  which 
direction  did  it  lie  ?  He  tried  to  call  his  scattered 
thoughts,  and  decided  where  he  thought  it  must  be. 
But  although  far  from  certain,  he  began  to  run 
again  at  his  full  speed. 

On  and  on,  amidst  the  blinding  smoke  he  sped,  and 
with  the  roar  of  the  fire  behind  him.  His  one  hope 
lay  in  finding  the  stream,  and  somehow  he  would 
manage  to  cross  it,  if  only  he  could  find  it  again. 

Almost  despairing  now,  he  did  not  heed  the 
chokino-  sensation  in  his  throat.  Life  itself  de- 
pencled  upon  his  success.     He  must  find  it. 

He  had  been  running  but  a  few  minutes  when  he 
cauoht  sio-ht  of  the  water  through  the  trees,  for  he 
had  been  nearer  than  he  supposed.  In  a  moment 
he  had  gained  the  bank,  but  he  groaned  at  the 
sight.  There,  on  the  farther  bank  also,  was  a  fire, 
and  it  was  burning  in  a  way  that  showed  it  had 
been  started  some  time  before. 

What  could  he  do  ?  Great  volumes  of  smoke 
were  pouring  in  upon  him  from  behind.  The  air 
was  full  of  flying  embers,  and  the  heat  was  becom- 
ing almost  unbearable.  The  desperate  boy  had 
gained  the  bank  of  the  stream,  only  to  find  his 
hope  cut  off  from  him  there  also. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE    LOST    ROAD. 

Jonas  was  somewhat  familiar  with  fires  in  the  New 
Jersey  forests.  Nearly  every  autumn  he  had  been 
compelled  to  assist  the  men  on  his  father's  farm,  in 
fighting  them.  No  one  ever  knew  just  how  they 
were  started,  but  for  weeks  at  a  time  the  air  would  be 
full  of  smoke,  and  men  were  constantly  on  the  alert. 

In  many  portions  of  the  Colony  acres  would  be 
burned  over  before  the  flames  could  be  checked, 
and  charred  stumps  of  trees  were  a  familiar  sight 
along  every  road.  Sometimes,  too,  the  settlers 
purposely  set  fire  to  the  timbers  on  the  uncleared 
lands,  as  the  quickest  and  easiest  method  of  over- 
coming the  wilderness  and  rendering  the  land  fit  to 
be  broken. 

The  crisis  in  which  Jonas  now  found  himself  had 
not  arisen  from  any  of  these  causes,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  facing  a  double  peril  had 
almost  unnerved  the  young  soldier.  The  men  who 
were  pursuing  him  would  be  as  merciless  as  the  fire, 
and  either  way  out  of  the  dilemma  appeared  to  be 
worse  than  the  other. 

256 
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But  there  was  no  time  now  for  halting  between 
the  two  opinions.  The  smoke  still  rolled  in  vol- 
umes towards  him,  and  the  sounds  of  the  flames 
were  only  too  distinctly  heard.  Jonas  concluded 
that  somehow  he  must  remain  near  the  brook  now. 
As  a  last  resort  he  could  plunge  into  it,  and  if  the 
worse  came,  death  by  drowning  was  preferable  to 
one  in  the  flames.  Frightened  as  he  was,  the  words 
of  the  old  negro  melody,  he  had  heard  the  slaves 
sing,  kept  coming  into  his  mind  :  — 

Where,  oh  where,  is  good  old  'Lijah? 
Where,  oh  where,  is  good  old  'Lijah? 
Where,  oh  where,  is  good  old  'Lijah? 
Safe  now  in  the  promised  land. 

He's  gone  up  in  a  fiery  chariot, 
He's  gone  up  in  a  fiery  chariot, 
He's  gone  up  in  a  fiery  chariot, 

Safe  now  in  the  promised  land. 

As  he  turned  and  ran  swiftly  along  the  bank  that 
led  down  the  stream,  he  was  repeating  the  words  of 
the  song  inaudibly,  and  they  served  the  purpose 
that  a  drum  does  to  a  wearied  army  on  the  march ; 
and  as  the  refrain  came  in,  "  Safe  now  in  the  prom- 
ised land,"  he  would  increase  his  efforts.  Perhaps 
no  one  was  watching  there,  and  some  way  of  escape 
might  present  itself. 

His  flight  was  interrupted  by  the  sight  of  a  man, 
who,  as  seen  through  the  smoke,  appeared  to  be 
double  his  natural  size.  With  a  groan,  the  desperate 
boy  turned  and  ran  up  the  bank  again.     This  time 
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he  was  resolved  that,  come  what  might,  he  would 
not  stay  his  flight,  but  hazard  if  necessary  an  en- 
counter with  any  one  he  might  meet. 

He  had  relaxed  none  of  his  efforts  meanwhile, 
and  although  he  was  breathing  hard  and  panting 
like  some  wild  animal,  he  fled  on  with  unabated 
speed,  until  he  came  to  a  place  in  the  brook  where 
the  water  appeared  to  be  more  shallow.  Without 
stopping  he  plunged  in,  and  was  thrown  upon  his 
face  in  the  water  before  he  realized  his  position. 
He  heeded  neither  the  chill  which  the  water  pro- 
duced, nor  the  choking  which  followed  his  efforts, 
but  waded  on  until  the  water  came  to  his  chin,  and 
he  could  go  no  further. 

Then  he  realized  his  inability  to  proceed  further, 
and  stopped  and  looked  back  at  the  bank  he  had 
left.  And  yet  the  other  side  was  so  near,  and  there 
was  no  fire  there.  Only  two  or  three  yards  more, 
and  he  would  be  safe. 

He  suddenly  thought  of  using  a  log  to  aid  him, 
and  turned  quickly  back  and  sought  the  shore.  He 
hastily  entered  the  woods,  but  no  log  could  he  find. 
He  searched  along  the  bank,  but  his  efforts  were  all 
in  vain,  and  as  he  looked  into  the  forest  he  thought 
he  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  there. 

Without  waiting  to  see  whether  he  was  correct 
or  not  in  his  surmise,  he  began  to  run  again,  not 
heeding  his  dripping  clothing,  which  clung  to  him, 
and  by  its  increased  weight  greatly  impeded  his 
progress.     Nor  did  he  feel  the  effects  of  his  cold 
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bath.  He  must  escape  from  the  region,  and  that 
one  burning  purpose  was  sufficient. 

The  fire  was  on  one  side  only  of  the  stream  now, 
and  he  must  see  whether  an  exit  could  be  found. 
He  had  little  doubt  that  some  one  of  the  men  was 
in  waiting  by  the  bank,  but  he  must  take  that 
chance.  He  was  running  at  his  full  speed  when 
he  caught  sight  of  a  little  waterfall.  The  water 
plunged  over  a  rock  some  three  or  four  feet  in 
height  into  a  basin  somewhat  larger  than  the  bed 
of  the  stream.  He  could  see  that  on  the  other  side 
the  bank  jutted  out  over  the  brook  and  left  a  space 
of  two  feet  above  the  water.  Was  the  same  tiling 
true  on  the  side  on  which  he  was  standing  ? 

He  quickly  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  close 
to  the  edge  and  peered  over.  Yes;  some  time  when 
the  stream  was  higher  than  it  was  now  it  had  worn 
out  the  earth  and  left  the  bank  overhanging.  There 
were  at  least  two  feet  of  clear  space  left,  and  his  heart 
leaped  at  the  thought  of  his  having  found  a  retreat 
where  he  might  be  safe  from  the  men  and  the  fire 
alike. 

Without  hesitating  a  moment  he  threw  himself 
into  the  water  and  crawled  up  under  the  bank.  The 
water  came  only  to  his  waist,  and  there  was  ample 
space  for  his  head. 

For  several  minutes  after  he  had  gained  the 
shelter  Jonas  thought  of  none  of  these  things,  so 
overwhelmed  was  he  by  the  relief  he  had  found. 
Now  the  fire  could  not  touch  him  if  it  did  sweep 
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on  to  the  brook,  and  if  none  of  the  men  had  seen 
him  when  he  had  plunged  into  the  water,  he  would 
be  safe.  If  they  had  seen  him,  they  doubtless  would 
seek  him  out  at  once,  and  in  breathless  suspense  he 
waited,  straining  his  ears  to  catch  any  unusual  sound; 
but  when  several  minutes  passed  and  he  still  was 
not  molested,  he  began  to  think  he  had  escaped 
from  that  peril  at  least. 

Only  then  did  he  begin  to  realize  how  cold  the 
water  was,  and  how  trying  was  his  position.  His 
teeth  were  chattering  and  his  body  was  trembling 
with  the  cold.  His  situation  was  a  desperate  one, 
but  it  was  better  than  to  be  in  a  blazing  forest,  and 
he  must  hold  on  as  long  as  strength  remained. 

He  looked  out  over  the  water  and  saw  that  the 
rain  had  begun  to  fall.  The  storm  which  had  been 
so  long  threatening  had  broken  at  last,  and  the  rain 
was  falling  fast.  Indeed,  it  soon  was  coming  down 
almost  in  sheets,  and  Jonas  knew  that  if  he  could 
only  maintain  his  position  a  little  longer  he  was 
saved  from  the  fire.  The  flames  in  the  forest  had 
not  been  under  such  headway  that  they  could 
long  withstand  such  a  deluge  as  was  falling  now, 
and  the  pine  robbers  would  soon  be  leaving,  if 
they  had  not  already  gone. 

No  music  ever  had  sounded  sweeter  in  Jonas'  ears 
than  the  patter  of  the  rain  as  it  fell  on  the  water. 
He  almost  forgot  his  own  suffering  as  he  listened ; 
but  this  did  not  last  long.  He  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  the  fact,  after  a  brief  time  had  passed, 
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that  the  water  was  rising  about  him.  The  swollen 
stream  was  quickly  feeling  the  addition  of  the  heavy 
downpour  of  rain,  and  he  soon  would  be  driven 
from  his  shelter. 

He  maintained  his  position  as  long  as  he  was 
able,  but  he  was  becoming  so  numb  that  he  was 
frightened.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  have 
been  there  for  hours.  Darkness  had  come,  and 
the  wind  was  rising.  Smoke  was  rolling  heavily 
across  the  brook,  but  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  fire 
now.  No  flames  could  last  long  under  such  condi- 
tions, and  at  last  he  struggled  out  from  under  his 
shelter.  He  was  so  cold  that  he  could  maintain  his 
standing  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 

At  last  he  managed  to  regain  the  bank,  though 
he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  fell  to  the  ground.  For 
a  moment  he  lay  there  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
rain  that  fell  upon  him,  or  of  the  smoke  that  still 
was  heavy  and  stifling.  He  soon  realized  the 
necessity  of  bestirring  himself,  and  by  a  desperate 
effort  regained  his  standing.  But  a  more  forlorn 
boy  could  not  have  been  found  in  all  America. 
Hatless,  his  clothing  soaked  with  water,  his  teeth 
chattering,  his  entire  body  numb  with  cold,  he  was 
the  very  picture  of  despair.  The  flames  had  ceased, 
but  the  smoke  still  rolled  heavily  past  him,  and  at 
times  almost  took  away  his  breath.  And  then,  as 
if  to  crown  all,  the  darkness  was  intense,  and  he 
could  see  but  a  few  feet  before  him.  He  had  lost 
all  idea  of  direction,  and  could  scarcely  realize  where 
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he  was.  There  was  a  moaning  among  the  trees 
now,  and  the  sound  produced  by  the  heavy  wind 
which  had  arisen  increased  his  confusion.  A  few 
moments  passed  before  the  dazed  boy  could  decide 
what  he  would  do.  Then,  starting  resolutely  forth, 
his  strength  returning  in  a  measure  with  his  pur- 
pose, he  determined  to  try  to  seek  the  road  again. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  lay,  but  his  life  might  depend  upon 
his  exerting  himself,  so  he  set  resolutely  about  his 
task.  He  moved  slowly  on  from  tree  to  tree,  striv- 
ing to  take  his  bearings  as  best  he  could  in  the 
darkness. 

He  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when  he  slipped 
and  fell  into  what  he  soon  knew  was  a  bo£  of  some 
kind.  Blinded  by  the  mud  which  covered  his  face, 
as  it  did  his  hands  and  body,  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  he  at  length  extricated  himself 
and  started  on  once  more,  more  forlorn  than  ever. 

The  rain  seemed  to  be  increasing,  and  the  wind 
certainly  was  stronger  than  it  had  been.  In  spite 
of  himself  the  stout-hearted  Jonas  was  beginning  to 
despair  and  to  wonder  whether  he  should  not  lie 
down  and  end  it  all  then,  as  well  as  at  any  time.  He 
was  beginning  to  feel  drowsy  too,  now,  and  he  had 
almost  decided  to  give  up  any  further  attempts, 
when  he  fell  against  something  that  roused  his  hope 
once  more.     It  was  a  fence. 

Hastily  grasping  the  rough  rails,  to  convince  him- 
self that  he  had  not  been  mistaken,  he  clambered 
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over  it,  and  fell  on  the  other  side.  But  he  had  a 
new  hope  now.  The  fence  must  be  near  a  road  or 
lead  to  one. 

He  slid  down  the  bank,  and  in  a  moment  found 
himself  in  what  he  knew  must  be  a  road.  He  could 
not  see  much  on  either  side  in  the  darkness,  but  at 
last  he  made  out  the  outlines  of  the  woods  on  each 
side  and  knew  that  the  road  led  between  them.  In 
a  sense  he  was  out  of  the  woods  at  last,  though  his 
way  still  lay  through  them. 

But  in  which  direction  should  he  go  ?  He  was 
so  confused  that  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  decide 
this,  and  several  times  started  slowly  in  one  way, 
only  to  retrace  his  steps  and  go  in  the  other. 

At  last,  realizing  that  he  had  lost  all  sense  of 
direction,  and  yet  knowing  that  he  must  go  on,  he 
started  in  the  direction  in  which,  miles  away,  lay 
the  army  of  General  Washington.  But  Jonas  Baker 
was  not  thinking  of  Washington  or  his  army  then. 
He  was  intent  only  upon  helping  one  of  his  young 
aids  out  of  a  desperate  plight,  and  knew  that  if  he 
did  not  secure  help  soon,  it  never  would  be  needed. 

He  had  no  fear  of  the  pine  robbers  now,  and, 
indeed,  the  thought  of  them  scarcely  entered  his 
mind.  He  must  find  some  place  of  warmth  and 
shelter.  Whig  or  Tory  mattered  little  now  to  him, 
for  surely  no  one  would  turn  him  away  in  his  plight, 
and  on  such  a  night  as  this. 

He  kept  on  down  the  road,  and  the  woods  on  one 
side  of  him  soon  came  to  an  end.     And  then  not  a 
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hundred  yards  before  him  was  a  light.  Sometimes 
he  could  see  it  clearly,  and  then  again  it  almost  dis- 
appeared, but  with  one  more  desperate  effort  the 
wretched  boy  kept  on,  and  soon  could  discern  the 
outlines  of  a  house  and  knew  that  the  light  came 
from  a  candle  which  some  one  within  was  carrying 
from  one  room  to  another. 

His  raps  upon  the  door  were  too  feeble  to  be 
heard  at  first,  in  the  noise  of  the  storm,  but  after 
two  efforts  he  made  himself  heard,  and  a  woman 
stood  before  the  open  door,  still  holding  a  candle  in 
her  hand,  and  suspiciously  peering  down  at  the 
stranger  before  her. 

"  I  beg  you,  good  woman,  to  give  me  shelter.  I 
am  almost  perished  in  the  storm." 

"  Who  be  ye  ?  A  nigger,  as  I  live ! "  said  the 
woman,  holding  her  candle  closer  to  the  face  of 
Jonas.  And  there  was  much  to  give  her  that  im- 
pression in  the  wretched  face  before  her.  Foul 
with  mud,  and  covered  with  filth,  down  which  the 
dripping  water  had  worn  courses,  the  appearance  of 
the  stranger  was  somewhat  forbidding. 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  Jonas  at  last  made  out  to  say. 
"  But  I  am  almost  dead  with  cold,  and  I  am  so  tired 
I  cannot  go  on.  If  you  will  not  allow  me  to  enter 
the  house,  will  you  loan  me  a  blanket,  and  let  me 
sleep  in  the  barn  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  have  ye  take  the  blanket  away  in  the 
mornin'  without  so  much  as  sayin',  Thank  ye,  marm  ! 
No,  sir.    You  don't  get  no  blankets  out  o'  my  house. 
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Never !  But  who  be  ye  ?  Ye  ain't  none  o'  that 
Sullivan's  men,  be  ye?  'Cause  if  ye  are,  ye'd  better 
keep  away  from  here.  I've  had  a  parsel  o'  trouble 
with  his  ragamuffins,  already." 

Jonas  scarcely  could  think  who  General  Sullivan 
was,  but  he  truthfully  replied,  "  No,  I  don't  belong 
to  Sullivan's  army.  I'm  only  a  boy."  And  he 
turned  as  if  he  was  about  to  go. 

"  Hold  on  a  bit,  I  tell  ye,"  said  the  woman.  "  I 
hain't  said  as  how  I  wouldn't  take  ye  in.  Only  a 
boy,  be  ye  ?  Well,  you're  the  longest-legged,  most 
gawn-yawky  boy  I  ever  see.  But  I'd  take  Satan 
himself  in  to-night  in  such  a  storm.  You  stay  here 
in  the  entry,  till  I  get  some  water  and  wash  ye  off." 

Jonas  gladly  stepped  inside  the  door,  and  waited 
in  the  darkness  for  the  woman  to  return  with  the 
great  wooden  bowl  full  of  warm  water  and  the  dish 
of  "  soft  soap." 

"  Now  clean  yer  face  and  hands  and  take  off  them 
boots.     Then   I'll  see  what  can  be  done  for  ye." 

Jonas  looked  up  as  she  spoke.  Surely  he  knew 
that  voice,  and  he  had  been  trying  to  recall  where 
he  had  heard  it  before.  It  all  came  to  him  now, 
and  he  recognized  the  woman  as  the  one  who  had 
been  in  Susie  Blackwell's  house  when  the  pine  rob- 
bers had  made  their  raid. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

John's  discovery. 

When  John  Shotwell  started  from  Morristown, 
or  rather  from  Vealtown,  on  his  return  to  Washing- 
ton's army,  two  thoughts  were  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  One  was  his  confidence  in  General  Sulli- 
van, whose  message  he  was  carrying  and  whose 
verbal  word  he  also  had  that  he  would  immediately 
set  forth  to  join  General  Washington.  His  manner 
and  bearing  were  in  such  marked  contrast  to  Gen- 
eral  Lee's,  that  somehow  the  young  soldier  felt  as  if 
all  were  not  yet  lost. 

He  shared  in  the  general  feeling  that  Lee  some- 
how  must  be  a  great  man,  but  the  impression  he 
had  produced  on  Washington's  young  aid  was  one 
of  distrust.  He  might  be  an  able  man,  and  surely 
he  must  be,  since  all  united  in  that  belief,  but  was 
he  honest  ?  John  did  not  know  then  that  the  feel- 
ing he  had,  later  came  to  be  shared  in  by  the 
American  people,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  it  found  a 
forcible  method  of  expression.  But  at  this  time  his 
loss  was  considered  a  serious  one  by  the  Continen- 
tals, while  the   British  were  correspondingly  elated, 
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and  boastfully  declared  that  they  "  had  captured 
the  American  palladium." 

General  John  Sullivan  was  still  a  young  man, 
not  yet  being  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  Indeed, 
the  leaders  in  the  American  cause  were  all  compar- 
atively young  men,  and  in  this  respect  confirmed 
the  almost  universal  rule  that  all  leaders  in  the  new 
movements  of  the  world  have  been  men  either  in 
middle  life  or  younger. 

John  Sullivan,  born  in  Maine  in  1740,  had  prac- 
tised law  for  a  few  years  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution,  and,  in  1774,  had  been  a  member  of 
the  first  General  Congress,  and  in  December  of  that 
year,  along  with  John  Langdon,  had  led  a  band  of 
men  against  Fort  William  and  Mary,  and  seized 
a  quantity  of  powder,  small  arms,  and  cannon  which 
afterwards  were  used  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
His  men  had  carried  these  spoils  to  Durham,  New 
Hampshire,  and  concealed  them  beneath  the  pulpit 
of  the  old  meeting-house  there.  In  1775  he  had 
been  appointed,  by  Congress,  a  brigadier-general, 
and  had  commanded  the  men  at  Winter  Hill  during 
the  siege  of  Boston. 

After  Boston  was  evacuated  he  had  gone  with  re- 
enforcements  for  the  northern  army  into  Canada,  and 
after  the  death  of  General  Thomas  took  command 
there.  His  masterly  retreat  is  now  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, but  at  the  time  when  it  occurred  it  won  for 
him  the  praise  and  admiration  of  all  the  Colonies. 

Soon  after,  he  received  a  commission  as  major- 
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general,  and  under  General  Putnam  had  taken  a 
very  active  and  helpful  part  in  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  although  he  had  been  captured  there.  He 
had  been  exchanged  for  Prescott,  and  now  that  Lee 
was  a  prisoner,  he  was  in  command  of  his  forces  in 
New  Jersey,  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  he  acted 
in  the  part  assigned  him. 

John  Shotwell  was  thinking  of  all  these  things  as 
he  rode  away  from  the  American  camp.  But  his 
mind  was  also  dwelling  upon  his  companion,  Jonas. 
Nothing  had  been  heard  of  him,  and  although  he 
was  returning  by  a  different  road  from  that  by 
which  he  had  come,  he  kept  a  keen  lookout  for 
him. 

It  was  scarcely  probable  that  Jonas  had  remained 
all  this  time  at  the  house  where  Susie  Blackwell 
was  staying;  and  yet  his  failure  to  appear  was 
almost  unaccountable.  It  was  possible  that  he 
might  have  gone  on  by  the  other  road,  and  if  he 
had,  his  failure  to  appear  was  easily  explained.  But 
the  British  lines  were  only  eighteen  miles  away,  and 
the  region  between  the  armies  was  known  to  be  in- 
fested  with  hostile  bands  of  British,  Hessians,  Tories, 
and  outlaws  who  had  no  scruples  in  preying  upon 
either  side. 

This  last  consideration  increased  his  own  danger 
as  well  as  that  of  Jonas,  and  at  the  thought,  the 
young  soldier  almost  forgot  his  indignation  at  the 
weakness  or  perfidy  of  Lee,  and  looked  about  him 
to  see   if   he  was  being  followed.     Yes,  there  was 
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some  one  coming  now,  and  John  could  clearly  hear 
the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs  on  the  frozen 
ground. 

He  soon  recognized  the  newcomer  as  the  guard 
with  whom  he  had  talked,  and  the  recognition  was 
mutual  as  soon  as  the  other  man  came  nearer  and 
joined  him. 

"  Why,  hello,  young  man.  I  thought  I  left  you 
back  near  the  camp." 

"  So  you  did,"  replied  John,  "  but  that  didn't 
mean  I  was  to  stay  there  forever,  did  it  ? ' 

"  Nay,  young  man,  it  did  not.  I've  a  brief  fur- 
lough myself,  and  am  going  to  my  home  up  the 
road  here  for  the  night.  I  rather  like  you,  and  should 
be  glad  to  have  you  stop  with  us.  Sukey  and  the 
babies  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  too,  and  then  another 
hand  might  help  us.  I  don't  like  to  leave  the  little 
ones  and  their  mother  alone  in  times  like  these,  but 
it  can't  be  helped  just  now." 

John  thanked  him  for  the  invitation,  but  declined, 
pleading  his  own  eagerness  to  return  to  Washing- 
ton's camp. 

"  But  you  don't  know  just  where  that  is,  young 
man,  now,  do  you  ?     Be  honest  and  tell  me." 

"  Not  exactly.  He  has  to  keep  jumping  about 
like  a  Jack-in-the-box,  but  I'll  find  him." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  You're  a  likely  youngster, 
but  you've  one  sad  fault.     That  I  must  say." 

"  What's  that  ?  Am  I  too  young,  or  did  I  have 
a  hand  in  traitor  Lee's  doings  ?  " 
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"  Nay,  nay.  If  I  thought  that,  you  never  should 
enter  my  house,  or,  rather,  you  never  should  leave 
it.  But  you're  an  honest  lad,  I  know,  though  you 
have  one  grave  fault.  You  must  outgrow  it  soon, 
or  you'll  never  be  of  much  use  to  us,  to  say  nothing 
of  yourself." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  You've  spoken  of  it ;  now 
speak  it.     You  needn't  hold  it  back  on  my  account." 

"  There,  that's  just  it ;  that's  just  it !  You're 
doing  just  the  thing  I  mean  now." 

"  Doing  what  ?  I  can't  make  out  what  you're 
talking  about.     What  is  it,  man  ?  " 

"  Young  man,"  replied  his  companion  soberly, 
"  you  have  one  great  fault.  A  sad  fault  If  I  were 
old  enough  to  be  your  father,  I'd  mention  it;  but  as 
it  is,  I'm  only  old  enough  to  be  your  older  brother." 
John  was  impatient,  but  said  nothing,  and  the  man 
continued:  "You're  a  true  lad,  I  make  no  doubt 
of  that.  Your  eye  is  honest,  and  you  ring  true. 
But  you  must  conquer  one  fault.  And  if  I  must 
say  it,  it  is  this :  you've  a  great  habit  of  interrupt- 
ing your  elders,  not  to  say  your  betters,  when  they 
are  trying  to  explain  matters  to  you.     Now  —  " 

But  John  broke  in  with  a  loud  laugh.  "  I'm  sorry 
to  prove  your  words  to  be  true  in  this  way,  but  I'll 
have  to  interrupt  you  now.  I've  got  to  go  faster 
than  this."  And  he  touched  his  horse  with  his 
spurs. 

His  companion  kept  pace  with  him,  and  they  rode 
on  for  some  time  without  any  further  conversation. 
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The  storm  which  had  been  threatening  now  broke 
upon  them,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall.  Neither  had 
any  protection,  and  soon  both  were  drenched  and 
cold.  Darkness  soon  would  come,  and  John  was 
wondering  whether  he  could  find  his  way  or  not. 

"  There's  my  house,"  said  his  companion  at  last. 
"  That  little  light  you  can  see  through  the  trees 
yonder  shines  from  a  house  that  shelters  the  best 
part  of  America  to  me.  Now,  young  man,  don't  be 
foolish.  You  put  up  for  the  night  with  us.  Sukey 
and  the  babies  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  yon  can't 
go  on  in  such  a  storm  as  this.  You  might  lose 
your  way  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and 
then  what  good  would  your  message  be  ?  ' 

John  hesitated  a  moment.  The  man  spoke  truly, 
he  knew,  and  yet  he  was  anxious  to  make  all  possi- 
ble haste.  His  errand  was  important,  and  much 
might  depend  upon  his  speedy  return  to  the  lines. 
But  the  fear  of  losing  his  way  proved  to  be  stronger, 
and  he  accepted  the  invitation  his  companion  gave. 

They  turned  from  the  road,  and  soon  had  cared 
for  their  horses  in  the  barn,  and  entered  the 
house.  The  welcome  his  companion  received 
from  "Sukey,"  and  the  children,  who  clung  to 
him  and  climbed  over  him,  at  once  convinced 
John  of  the  good  heart  of  his  host;  and  when  he 
turned  and  said  to  his  wife,  "  Sukey,  I've  brought  a 
young  friend  of  mine  to  stay  the  night  here.  He's 
a  smart  youngster,  with  only  one  fault  I  know,  only 
one  as  I  know.     He's  bound  to  interrupt  his  elders," 
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the  smile  she  gave  him,  at  once  showed  that  she 
understood  fully  the  peculiarities  of  her  husband. 

John  was  more  tired  than  he  had  realized,  and  the 
warm  supper,  which  was  soon  ready,  and  the  sound 
of  the  heavy  rain  as  it  dashed  against  the  window, 
convinced  him  that  he  had  decided  wisely. 

As  the  storm  showed  no  signs  of  abating,  he  soon 
excused  himself  from  the  little  company,  in  which 
he  feared  he  was  an  intruder,  and  sought  the 
shelter  of  the  room  to  which  his  host  conducted 
him. 

It  was  long  before  sleep  came.  The  experiences 
of  the  day,  combined  with  the  sound  of  the  rain  as 
it  fell  on  the  roof,  which  was  just  over  his  head, 
kept  him  awake  for  some  time,  but  at  last  he  fell 
into  a  heavy  slumber  from  which  he  was  awakened 
by  his  host. 

"  I'll  interrupt  you  now,  young  man.  It's  my 
turn,  and  it's  high  time  we  were  astir." 

John  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  that  it 
was  just  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn.  He  hastily 
dressed  himself  and  followed  his  host  to  the  room 
below.  The  children  were  not  yet  awake,  but 
breakfast  was  waiting,  and  he  and  the  man  sat 
down.  They  ate  hurriedly,  and  the  man  evidently 
was  watchful.  "Ye  see  I'm  not  just  sure  whether 
it's  known  that  I'm  here  or  not.  If  it  is,  it  may 
mean  trouble.  I'm  not  much  afraid  for  Sukey  when 
I'm  away,  for  she  can  take  care  of  herself  and  the 
babies,  too."     And  he  looked  proudly  at  his  wife  as 
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he  spoke.     "  But  if  it  should  be  found  out  that   I 
was  here,  it  might  make  trouble." 

As  soon  as  the  breakfast  was  eaten,  the  men 
hurried  to  the  barn  and  saddled  their  horses.  "  Are 
you  going,  too  ?  "  asked  John,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  I'm  going  back  to  camp.  You  may  see 
me  over  by  Trenton,  afore  long,  too.  Big  things 
are  afoot  now,  and  Sullivan's  going  to  take  his  share 
in  interruptin'  Cornwallis'  dreams.  Not  that  I 
believe  much  in  interruptin',"  and  he  glanced 
sharply  at  John,  "  but  circumstances  alters  cases, 
ye  know." 

They  stood  by  the  door  now,  and  the  man  affec- 
tionately bade  his  wife  adieu.  She  was  brave,  and  did 
not  shed  a  tear,  though  John  saw  traces  of  tears  in 
the  man's  eyes.  "  Now.  Sukey,  you  look  after  the 
babies,  and  I  want  ye  to  remember  that  Almighty 
God  doesn't  plan  for  folks  to  be  altogether  happy 
first.  At  least,  that  isn't  the  first  thing  in  His  plan, 
as  I  see  it.  First  get  right,  and  then  the  other 
follers.  And  we're  doin'  the  right  thing  now,  and 
as  sure's  there's  a  God  o'  battles,  we'll  get  happy 
that  way.  Now,  good  by."  And  he  leaned  from  his 
horse  and  threw  his  arm  around  his  wife's  neck  as 
he  again  kissed  her.  Then  they  rode  away,  the 
man  never  once  looking  behind  him,  though  John 
could  see  that  his  wife  stood  in  the  doorway,  watch- 
ing them  as  long  as  they  could  be  seen. 

John  felt  a  deep  respect  for  the  man  now.  He 
had  seen  him  in  his  own  home  and  could  appreciate 
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the  sacrifice  he  was  making.  He  might  be  going 
forth  to  death,  or  to  take  his  part  in  what  appar- 
ently was  almost  a  hopeless  cause,  and  yet  without 
a  tremor  of  weakness  he  had  left  wife  and  children, 
to  do  what  he  thought  was  right  in  the  sight  of 
God,  if  not  of  men. 

John's  heart  was  hot  within  him  as  he  thought  of 
all  the  suffering  the  injustice  of  the  King  had  caused, 
and  he  again  resolved  that,  come  what  might,  his 
small  efforts  should  be  given  to  his  country. 

They  had  reached  the  road  now,  and  their  ways 
must  divide.  Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  since 
they  had  left  the  house,  and  he  was  surprised  as  he 
saw  the  tears  coursing  down  the  cheeks  of  his  com- 
panion. The  man  smiled  as  he  said,  "  There,  you 
are  a'  interruptin'  me  again.  I  don't  know  what'll 
become  of  you  if  ye  don't  quit  it.  It's  a  bad  trick." 
He  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  but 
his  tones  were  gentle,  and  John  understood  now 
that  it  was  only  the  man's  way  of  defending  himself. 

"  I  shall  interrupt  you  enough  to  thank  you  for 
your  good  wife's  kindness  to  me,"  said  he.  "  Some 
day  I  may  be  able  to  repay  it ;  at  least,  I  hope  so." 

"That's  it!  That's  it!  Interruptin' again.  What'll 
I  do  with  you,  young  man  ?  But  let  me  tell  you. 
I  think  I  know  what  it  costs  for  a  man  to  leave  his 
family  as  I'm  a  doin',  and  go  forth  to  what  may  be 
certain  death.  But  it's  God's  cause,  and  He'll  have 
to  take  care  o'  the  babies.  Lots  o'  times  I've  just 
said :  '  Now,  God,  this   is  all   of  your  doin's.      We 
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shouldn't  be  a  fightin'  like  this  if  you  hadn't  put  us 
up  to  it.  Now  as  long  as  it's  your  work  we're  a  tryin' 
to  do,  you've  just  got  to  look  out  for  the  conse- 
quences.' And  do  ye  know  I  always  feel  easier  in 
my  mind  when  I  think  of  it." 

This  was  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  case 
from  that  which  John  had  been  taught,  but  after  all, 
it  might  be  the  true  one.  He  knew  his  companion 
believed  in  it,  at  any  rate. 

"  But,"  continued  the  man,  "  that  doesn't  alter  the 
case  one  bit.  If  I'd  as  many  wives  as  Solomon  had,  — 
the  old  rascal! — I'd  leave  'em  all  just  the  same. 
Perhaps  if  I  had  as  many  as  that,  I  might  be  glad  to 
leave  'em  a  spell,  just  to  keep  peace  in  the  family. 
Sukey's  one,  and  three  hundred  times  one  is  three 
hundred.  I  don't  believe  Solomon  ever  felt  three 
hundred  times  as  bad  as  I  do."  There  was  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  full  of  tears  though  they  were, 
as  he  spoke.  "  But  we  must  be  a  goin'."  He  held 
out  his  hand  to  John  as  he  spoke.  "  Now,  then, 
young  man,  don't  you  be  a  interruptin'  people  on 
the  road.  Be  careful  o'  what  I  tell  ye.  Don't  inter- 
rupt nobody,  nowhere." 

"  I  won't,"  said  John  soberly. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  had  passed  beyond  the 
sight  of  each  other,  and  John  was  trying  to  make 
his  way  along  the  road.  The  rain  had  ceased,  but 
the  roads  were  almost  impassable.  There  is  no 
mud  in  all  the  world  quite  so  muddy  as  the  Jersey 
mud,  or  so  thought  John.     His  horse  slipped  and 
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slid,  and  at  times  almost  fell  in  his  efforts  to  find 
secure  footing.  There  were  times  when  he  would 
find  a  stretch  of  turf  along  which  he  could  easily 
make  his  way,  but  there  were  also  puddles  and 
places  where  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  fall. 

He  made  his  way  on  until  the  road  passed  through 
some  dense  woods.  On  one  side  of  the  road,  John 
could  see  that  there  had  been  a  fire,  and  the  charred 
trees  and  blackened  stumps  presented  a  dismal  ap- 
pearance in  the  dim  light  of  the  early  morning.  In 
places,  little  puffs  of  smoke  could  still  be  seen,  and 
he  concluded  that  the  fire  had  been  a  recent  one. 
That  was  nothing  unusual,  however,  and  he  gave 
little  thought  to  it,  but  he  was  fully  recalled  to  the 
needs  of  his  present  situation,  when  his  horse  sud- 
denly snorted  and  shied  to  one  side,  almost  unseat- 
ing his  rider  by  his  sudden  movement. 

John  quickly  regained  his  position  and  glanced 
at  the  cause  of  his  horse's  alarm.  He  saw  the  body 
of  a  horse  lying  in  the  ditch,  by  the  roadside.  He 
dismounted,  and  led  his  own  horse  by  the  bits 
nearer,  while  he  examined  it.  The  bridle  was 
untouched,  and  the  horse  plainly  was  dead. 

Suddenly  he  started.  The  body  had  a  familiar 
appearance,  and  after  a  hasty  but  careful  examina- 
tion, John  turned  and  looked  about  him.  He  had 
recognized  the  horse  as  the  one  which  Jonas  Baker 
had  been  riding  when  they  had  started  together 
from  Washington's  army. 
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The  startled  boy  glanced  about  him  to  see  if  his 
missing  companion  was  not  somewhere  in  sight,  but 
the  lonesome  stretch  of  woods  was  unbroken  by 
any  living  thing.  He  turned  again  to  the  body  of 
the  horse,  and  began  to  examine  it.  There  were  no 
marks  of  violence  upon  it,  nor  could  he  find  any 
indications  of  a  bullet  wound.  The  saddle  and 
bridle  were  both  untouched,  and  it  was  evident  that, 
whatever  had  caused  the  death,  robbery  certainly 
had  not  been  the  motive. 

He  concluded  after  another  examination  that  the 
horse  must  have  been  dead  some  time,  and  yet  it 
was  only  on  the  preceding  morning  when  he  and 
Jonas  had  been  riding  along  the  road  together. 

The  heavy  rains  and  the  mud  spattered  over  the 
body  had  given  it  the  appearance  of  having  lain 
there  longer  than  was  the  case.  He  could  find  no 
evidence  of  a  struggle  having  taken  place,  and  even 
the  footprints  in  the  mud  had  been  washed  away  by 
the  storm. 

Heavy-hearted,  he  mounted  his  horse  again  and 
rode  slowly  forward.     There  had  been  a  very  de- 
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cided  change  in  the  weather.  He  shivered  and 
trembled  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
retain  his  seat  for  a  time,  but  whether  it  was  from 
the  cold  or  from  the  fear  in  his  heart,  he  could  not 
determine,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  something  evil 
must  have  befallen  Jonas.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
shot  or  was  then  a  prisoner  and  wondering  whether 
any  one  would  come  to  his  aid  or  not. 

It  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  remain  there,  and 
besides  he  had  important  information  for  the  Ameri- 
can commander  and  must  hasten  on.  He  started  his 
horse  into  a  run  wherever  the  ground  was  strong 
enough  to  support  him,  and  soon  passed  out  from 
the  borders  of  the  woods. 

He  saw  a  little  house  near  the  roadside,  and  when 
the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  the  in- 
mates might  know  something  about  the  dead  horse, 
he  resolved  to  stop  and  make  some  inquiries. 

His  rap  on  the  door  was  answered  by  a  woman 
whom  he  at  once  recognized  as  the  one  he  had 
seen  in  the  home  of  Susie  Blackwell  at  the  time  of 
Fagan's  raid,  but  as  she  gave  no  sign  of  recogniz- 
ing him,  he  ventured  to  wait  and  ask  his  questions. 

"  Well,  I  never,"  said  the  woman,  as  soon  as  she 
stood  in  the  open  doorway.  "  If  here  ain't  another 
one  !     I  guess  the  woods  must  be  full  of  ye." 

"Another  what?"  inquired  John.  Her  words 
were  not  at  all  reassuring.  Perhaps  she  had  recog- 
nized him,  after  all,  though  she  gave  no  indications 
of  it  in  her  looks. 
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"  Another  muddy  man.  Ye're  not  so  bad  as  an- 
other man  that  stopped  here  last  night,  though. 
But  you  stay  right  where  you  are.  Don't  ye  come 
an  inch  into  this  house.  I'll  have  the  whole  Colony 
o'  Jersey  to  sweep  out,  if  any  more  o'  ye  come  in. 
Now  what  d'ye  want  ?  "  John  was  not  disturbed  by 
this  curt  greeting  and  replied  civilly :  — 

"  I  saw  a  dead  horse  back  here  in  the  woods, 
right  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  I  didn't  know 
but  you  could  tell  me  something  about  it." 

"  Huh !  I  don't  keep  track  of  all  the  dead  horses 
in  Jersey.  I've  somethin'  else  to  do.  What  kind 
of  a  horse  was  it  ?     And  you  say  it  was  dead,  too  ? 

"  Yes,  and  it  had  a  good  saddle  and  bridle  on  it. 
It  had  been  dead  some  time,  I  think." 

"  What's  that  ye  say  ?  A  good  saddle  and  bridle  ? 
That's  a  shameful  waste  in  sech  times  as  these,  I'll 
tell  Jacob  when  he  comes  home ;  or  no,  I'll  go  and 
get  it  myself."  She  turned  to  take  a  heavy  shawl 
which  John  saw  on  a  chair  near  her,  and  acted  as 
if  she  would  pay  no  more  attention  to  him.  He 
was  about  to  turn  away,  but  before  he  started,  he 
said  once  more,  "  Then  you  don't  know  anything 
about  whose  horse  it  was,  nor  how  it  came  there  ? 
I'm  sorry,  for  I  should  like  to  know." 

"  No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  unless  it 
belonged  to  that  boy  that  got  burned  up  in  the 
woods  yesterday.  More'n  likely  it  belonged  to 
him,  but  what  they  wanted  to  kill  the  horse  for,  if 
it    belonged   to   him,    and   what's    more,   why   they 
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didn't  take  the  saddle  and  bridle,  I  can't  say.  It 
was  drefful  careless,  and  what's  more,  a  shameful 
waste  in  sech  times  as  these." 

"  Burned  in  the  woods  ?  What's  that  you  say  ? 
A  boy  burned  in  the  woods?     Who  was  it? " 

"  That's  more'n  I  can  tell  ye.  All  I  know  is,  there 
was  a  young  chap  what  the  men  heard  of  as  had  a 
message  from  Washington,  which  he  was  a  carryin' 
to  General  Lee.  Somehow  he  didn't  give  it  to  him, 
though,"  and  she  laughed  as  she  spoke.  "  General 
Lee  must  be  in  New  York  by  this  time,  and  my 
man  he  did  it,  too.  He  was  the  man  who  knew 
how  Lee  was  a  livin'  all  alone  up  here  in  the  tavern, 
and  so  he  put  out  for  the  British  lines..  They  wasn't 
but  eighteen  miles  away,  ye  know,  and  before  Lee 
could  get  his  eyes  open  they  had  him  and  started 
off  for  New  York.  They  must  a  got  there  long 
afore  this  time.     Didn't  ye  know  about  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  heard  Lee  was  a  prisoner;  but  who  was 
this  boy  that  got  burned  in  the  woods  ?  " 

"  I  told  ye.  He  was  a  young  scamp  from  the 
rebels.  Some  of  Fagan's  men  got  him,  but  some- 
how he  slipped  away  and  got  into  the  woods.  They 
chased  him  up,  and  finally,  as  they  were  bound  he 
shouldn't  get  away  if  they  couldn't  get  him  them- 
selves, they  set  the  woods  afire.  'Twas  a  big  risk,  but 
they  made  a  circle  like,  and  he  never  got  out  of  it." 

"And  how  do  you  know  he  was  burned  up?" 
John  felt  certain  it  must  be  Jonas  of  whom  she  was 
speaking. 
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"'Cause  he  couldn't  get  out,  that's  all.  He's  what 
you  might  call  a  livin'  sacrifice.  Now  where 'd  ye 
say  that  dead  carcass  o'  the  horse  was  ?  I  want 
them  things  on  it." 

"  It's  back  there  in  the  woods  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  You  can't  miss  it."  John  spoke  almost 
without  realizing  what  he  was  saying.  The  terrible 
truth  she  had  been  telling  him  —  for  he  found  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  her  words  concerning  the  death  of  the 
young  man  in  the  burning  forest  —  had  almost  over- 
whelmed him.  Jonas  must  be  the  one  of  whom 
she  had  been  speaking.  And  the  mystery  of  the 
dead  horse  was  in  part  explained.  How  they  could 
have  learned  that  Jonas  was  carrying  a  message 
from  General  Washington  he  could  not  conjecture, 
but  he  was  satisfied  that  his  missing  companion 
was  the  one  of  whom  she  had  been  speaking. 

And  poor  Jonas  was  dead.  And  what  a  death ! 
Before  his  mind  there  arose  the  picture  of  the  fran- 
tic boy  struggling  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  How 
he  must  have  suffered !  It  was  all  clear  now.  Jonas 
had  been  overtaken  by  the  gang  of  outlaws,  his 
horse  killed,  and  he  himself  put  to  death  in  the  very 
place  where  he  had  sought  shelter. 

"  Come,  then,"  said  the  woman,  as  she  stood  for  a 
moment  before  she  started  towards  the  woods.  "  I 
don't  want  ye  a  hangin'  around  here.  I  know  ye. 
You're  the  chip  that  was  down  there  at  old  man 
Slater's,  that  day  when  I  was  there,  too.  I  more'n 
half  suspect  you're  a  rebel,  too.     Young  vipers  are 
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as  dangerous  as  old  ones  sometimes,  and  I  don't 
want  ye  stayin'  round  here  till  ye  grow  up  or  hatch 
out.  Start  now,  will  ye  ?  Here  now,  I  vum,"  she 
added,  "  you're  the  fellow  that  was  at  the  Slaters', 
and  that  other  fellow  must  have  been  the  tother 
one,  too.  Yes,  sir !  "  And  she  looked  sharply  at 
John  as  she  spoke. 

Her  words  served  to  recall  the  young  soldier  to 
himself,  and  without  heeding  or  hearing  her  last  ex- 
pression, he  started  quickly  down  the  road.  When 
he  looked  back,  the  woman  was  still  standing  where 
he  had  left  her  and  was  watching  him  as  he  rode 
away.  The  consciousness  that  he  was  known  did 
not  tend  to  calm  his  fears,  and  in  spite  of  the  mud 
John  kept  his  horse  at  a  good  pace  until  he  had 
passed  out  of  sight.  Even  then  he  did  not  check 
his  speed,  for  the  reference  she  had  made  to  her 
husband,  and  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  capture 
of  General  Lee,  as  well  as  the  declaration  that  she, 
herself,  had  recognized  him,  furnished  additional 
incentives  for  him  to  leave  the  region  behind  him. 
The  fate  which  he  thought  had  overtaken  Jonas 
might  be  his  also  if  he  were  captured,  and  his  only 
hope  of  safety  lay  in  flight.  He  scarcely  yet  could 
realize  the  full  import  of  the  woman's  story.  Jonas 
burned  in  the  woods !  He  had  seen  the  evidences 
of  a  recent  fire  when  he  had  been  riding  past  them, 
and  all  things  tended  to  confirm  her  words.  And 
he  himself  was  recognized,  too. 

He  drove  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  and 
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almost  desperate  rode  rapidly  on,  giving  slight  heed 
to  the  mud,  with  which  he  soon  was  almost  covered. 
It  was  growing  colder  rapidly,  and  the  clouds  were 
of  the  color  of  lead.  The  wind  which  struck  him 
in  the  face  was  biting  and  sharp;  but  he  was  thor- 
oughly alarmed  now,  and  he  heeded  none  of  these 
things,  so  intent  was  he  upon  his  own  safety. 

His  feelings  were  not  calmed  any  when  he  saw  a 
rough-looking  man  walking  in  the  road  in  advance 
of  him.  He  was  a  tall  man,  clad  in  rough  garments, 
and  wore  the  blue  jacket  or  blouse  of  the  farmers. 
His  actions  were  strange,  too  ;  for  no  sooner  had  he 
heard  the  sounds  of  a  horseman  behind  him,  than  he 
quickly  left  the  road  and  plunged  into  the  thick 
underbush.  Surely  his  actions  were  suspicious,  and 
in  the  fear  that  he  might  be  attacked  as  he  passed, 
John  increased  the  speed  of  his  horse  and  rode 
rapidly  by  the  place  where  the  stranger  had  dis- 
appeared. 

He  could  see  nothing  of  him  as  he  drew  nearer, 
although  he  looked  keenly  into  the  bushes ;  but  he 
had  been  so  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  events  of 
the  morning  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  take  any 
chances  now,  and  when  he  had  gone  a  hundred 
yards,  he  was  thoroughly  frightened  as  he  heard  the 
man  shouting  behind  him. 

He  glanced  back  for  a  moment  and  saw  that  the 
man  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  wav- 
ing his  hands  and  shouting  as  loudly  as  he  could  call. 

All  this  was  suspicious,  and  without  waiting  to 
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hear  what  the  man  was  saying,  and  hastily  conclud- 
ing that  he  was  calling  to  others  who  must  be  near, 
he  redoubled  his  speed  and  swept  on  like  a  whirl- 
wind. 

That  danger  at  least  was  soon  passed,  and  yet 
the  voice  had  sounded  strangely  familiar.  It  re- 
called his  thoughts  of  Jonas,  but  his  fearful  fate  was 
only  an  additional  reason  for  increased  speed  on  his 
own  part,  and  without  halting  he  sped  on  and  on 
till  his  horse  was  almost  covered  with  foam,  and  he 
realized  that  his  weary  beast  must  have  rest  if  he 
was  to  carry  him  safely  to  the  end  of  the  journey. 

And  yet  had  John  stopped  for  a  moment  and 
given  heed  to  the  strangers  hail,  he  would  have 
found  more  than  a  familiar  voice.  Dressed  in  a 
rough  garb,  with  heavy  boots  and  the  loose  blouse, 
which  many  a  farmer  wore  at  his  work,  he  would 
have  seen  in  the  excited  man  none  other  than  his 
missing  friend,  Jonas  Baker. 

In  the  afternoon  he  came  up  to  the  outposts  of 
the  army  and  from  them  learned  the  position  which 
they  then  occupied. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  yet  with  a  feeling 
of  intense  relief  at  his  own  safe  return,  that  at  last 
he  found  himself  once  more  within  the  lines  of  the 
American  army. 

His  first  duty  was  to  report  to  General  Washing- 
ton, and  he  soon  stood  before  him.  He  delivered 
the  letter  which  General  Sullivan  had  o-iven  him 
and  replied  to  the  many  questions  the  commander 
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had  to  ask.  He  was  not  a  little  chagrined,  when  the 
interview  drew  to  a  close,  to  have  General  Wash- 
ington tell  him  that  he  already  knew  of  the  capture 
of  General  Lee,  and  had  received  word  of  the 
intentions  of  General  Sullivan.  "  But  you  have 
done  well,  young  man,"  said  the  general  gravely. 
"  None  could  have  done  better,  and  I  shall  not 
forget  you.  But  as  soon  as  General  Sullivan 
learned  what  had  occurred,  he  despatched  a  man 
from  his  camp,  and  he  arrived  last  night  in  that 
driving  storm.  I  always  have  to  send  more  than 
one  man  on  such  an  important  errand  as  yours, 
and,  as  you  know,  I  sent  a  party  each  of  the  five 
days  we  were  delayed  back  there  by  Newark,  to 
General  Lee  across  the  Hudson.  But  you  are  the 
first  of  those  whom  I  sent  yesterday  to  Morristown 
to  return,  and  you  are  therefore  the  first  of  my  young 
aids."  He  spoke  gravely,  but  pleasantly,  and  John 
left  his  presence,  highly  elated  at  the  praise  he  had 
received,  and  more  than  ever  impressed  by  the  bear- 
ing and  greatness  of  the  American  commander. 

He  soon  sought  out  Sergeant  Ben  and  received 
the  cordial  greetings  of  the  old  soldier.  "  But 
where's  Jonas  ?  "  asked  the  sergeant. 

John  could  scarcely  speak  at  first,  but  managed 
somehow  at  last  to  tell  what  he  thought  had  be- 
come of  his  companion.  The  old  man  listened 
attentively  and  was  silent  for  a  moment  after  John's 
story  was  finished.  "Bad,  —  it's  bad,  and  no  mis- 
take," he  said  slowly;  "but   I've    seen    enough    of 
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fighting  to  know  that  you  can't  always  trust  your 
first  impressions.  The  outlook  for  Jonas  isn't  over- 
bright.  There's  no  mistake  about  that ;  but,  after 
all,  it  may  not  have  been  Jonas  the  old  woman 
meant." 

"  But  there  was  his  horse  dead  right  there  by  the 
road,  and  close  to  the  place  where  the  woods  had 
been  burned,"  said  John.  "  That's  what  makes  me 
believe  it  must  have  been  Jonas.  And  she  said 
they  built  the  fire  so  that  it  would  make  a  circle 
and  cut  him  off  on  every  side.  I'm  afraid  it's  all 
up  with  him." 

"  The  prospect's  not  over-enchantin',  as  the  tune- 
book  says,  I  must  confess,"  said  the  sergeant.  "  But, 
Johnnie,  we  won't  give  up  yet.  I've  seen  so  many 
men  get  out  of  scrapes  as  bad  or  worse  than  that 
of  Jonas,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  was  Jonas,  that 
we'll  just  wait  and  see.  We  won't  give  up  for  a 
week ;  and  then,  you  know,  it  might  be  that  he 
was  captured.  If  he  was,  he  might  be  shut  up 
till  the  end  of  the  war  came,  and  you  never  hear  a 
word  from  him  all  the  time." 

"  That's  not  very  comforting,"  said  John,  trying 
to  see  some  hope  in  what  the  sergeant  said.  "  But 
what's  the  matter  with  you,  Sergeant  Ben  ?  You 
look  as  pale  as  a  ghost !  Are  you  sick,  or  has 
anything  happened  since   I  left  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  replied  the  sergeant;  "  I'm  as  sound 
as  a  bullet."  But  his  appearance  did  not  confirm 
his  words.     John  noticed  how  haggard  he  was  and 
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how  feeble  he  appeared  to  be.  The  privations  of 
the  camp  life  were  proving  too  much  for  the  old 
soldier.     Was  he  to  lose  him,  too  ? 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  he  followed  his  old 
friend  to  the  tent  and  ate  the  supper  he  quickly 
prepared.  He  was  silent  while  the  sergeant  gave 
him  an  account  of  what  had  occurred  durino-  his 
absence,  but  John  was  not  listening  attentively. 
He  was  thinking  of  his  friend  surrounded  by 
flames  in  the  forest,  and  of  the  additional  evil  that 
threatened  now,  when  he  saw  how  feeble  and  worn 
Sergeant  Ben  appeared  to  be. 
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fagan's  companions. 

Affairs  were  near  to  a  crisis  in  the  American 
army.  The  men  were  suffering;  and  although  those 
who  yet  remained  were  filled  with  a  noble  spirit, 
still  that  was  a  poor  protection  against  hunger  and 
cold.  The  British  had  kept  close  upon  the  fleeing 
Continentals ;  and  although  Lord  Howe  still  re- 
mained in  New  York,  not  deeming  it  necessary  for 
him  to  be  present  in  person  to  aid  in  the  final 
strokes  against  an  army  which  they  already  con- 
sidered beaten,  still  a  chain  of  posts  had  been 
stretched  across  the  Jerseys.  These  reached  from 
Fort  Lee  and  Perth  Amboy  to  the  Delaware  River. 
Trenton,  Bordentown,  and  Burlington  were  the  out- 
posts, and  New  Brunswick  was  the  base  of  supplies. 

General  Washington  himself  thought,  and  cor- 
rectly, as  we  know  now  from  later  events,  that  as 
soon  as  ice  had  formed  on  the  Delaware  thick 
enough  to  bear  the  artillery,  that  the  British  would 
move  on  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  people  in  that 
city  shared  largely  in  the  general  alarm. 

General  Putnam  was  in  command  there,  but  he 
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could  not  stay  the  general  panic.  People  were 
gathering  together  their  valuables,  and  either  con- 
cealing  them  in  what  they  thought  would  be  secure 
hiding-places,  or  else  sending  them  along  with  their 
wives  and  children  back  into  the  country  for  safety. 
Congress  itself  had  become  frightened. 

Matters  had  been  made  worse  by  a  proclamation 
Lord  Howe  and  his  brother  had  issued  early  in 
December,  offering  pardon  and  protection  to  all 
the  people  who  within  sixty  days  should  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  Within  the  first 
ten  days  after  the  proclamation  had  been  issued 
it  was  known  that  more  than  three  thousand  had 
accepted  it,  and  the  danger  was  increased,  not  so 
much  by  the  numbers  of  those  who  signed  it,  as 
because  among  them  were  many  of  the  people  of 
wealth  and  standing. 

The  Tories  joined  with  the  British  in  looking  at 
the  contest  as  one  that  now  was  virtually  ended,  and 
all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  scatter  the  feeble 
little  band  of  patriot  soldiers  that  yet  remained  in 
the  field.  This  could  be  easily  done  when  once 
they  caught  up  with  the  fugitives,  but  thus  far  the 
sagacity  of  Washington  had  prevented  an  open 
engagement. 

The  brunt  of  the  work  was  now  left  to  the  Hes- 
sians. They  were  paid  for  their  work,  and  why  not 
let  them  do  the  disagreeable  duties  that  might  come 
in  a  winter  campaign  ?  It  would  not  take  long,  any- 
way.    At  least  so  thought  Cornwallis,  who  already 
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had  packed  his  belongings  and  was  preparing  to  sail 
back  to  England. 

A  considerable  body  of  the  British  soldiers  al- 
ready had  been  withdrawn  from  New  Jersey  and  sent 
under  Lord  Percy  to  take  possession  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  It  was  a  time  when  the  bravest  of 
the  patriots  might  well  have  faltered,  and  it  was 
not  surprising  that  so  many  of  those  who  were 
lukewarm  or  indifferent  in  their  feelings  had  aban- 
doned  all  hope  of  the  success  of  the  struggling 
patriots  and  had  enrolled  themselves  on  what  ap- 
peared so  plainly  to  be  the  winning  side. 

General  Washington  had  not  yet  abandoned  hope. 
It  was  a  desperate  time,  and  no  one  realized  it  more 
clearly  than  he.  The  British  had  been  steadily 
successful,  and  they  were  well  equipped  and  con- 
fident. And  then,  on  his  own  side  he  had  received 
open  opposition,  indifference,  and  what  was  far 
worse,  treachery  from  those  in  whom  he  had  had 
every  reason  to  place  confidence.  A  few  brave 
spirits  still  stood  by  him,  but  he  felt  almost  alone. 

Only  now,  after  the  passing  of  the  years,  has  the 
true  nobility  and  greatness  of  the  man  begun  to 
be  appreciated.  It  is  easy  for  any  man  to  do  right 
when  everything  moves  prosperously  about  him, 
but  to  be  hopeful  when  others  despaired,  showed 
the  true  greatness  of  the  man.  He  roused  himself 
now  as  never  before.  He  was  ever  active  and  alert, 
and  his  keen  mind  already  had  seen  a  possible 
course  of   action  which,   in   the   event  of   success, 
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might  even  turn  the  tide  in  the  affairs  of  the  new- 
born nation.  As  the  days  passed,  these  plans  became 
apparent,  and  his  men  came  to  share  in  his  deter- 
mination to  make  one  more  desperate  move.  What 
that  was  we  shall  see  a  little  farther  on  in  this 
story. 

Bordentown,  being  the  most  exposed  of  the  British 
outposts,  was  guarded  by  Count  Dunop  with  two 
thousand  Hessians.  Colonel  Rail  had  about  fifteen 
hundred  more  of  the  "  Dutch  butchers,"  and  was 
looking  after  the  safety  of  Trenton.  Both  of  these 
leaders  were  able  men,  and  had  had  long  experience 
in  military  life,  and  the  British  thought  they  could 
safely  entrust  their  affairs  to  them. 

Count  Dunop  at  once  proceeded  to  extend  his 
outposts  on  the  back  road,  which  led  to  Mount  Holly, 
to  Black  Horse,  and  down  the  river  to  Burlington. 
Little  opposition  was  made  by  the  Continentals  to 
these  movements,  and  the  people  themselves  could 
offer  no  resistance.  Many  of  their  houses  had  been 
deserted,  and  more  had  been  destroyed.  The  very 
furniture  in  the  houses  had  been  broken  into  pieces 
and  used  for  firewood,  their  cattle  had  been  killed 
or  driven  away,  and  murder  and  rapine  were  plenti- 
ful on  either  side. 

The  determination  of  General  Washington  to 
strike  some  effective  blow  was  shared  in  by  the  des- 
perate men  about  him.  He  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  arrival  of  a  small  band  of  patriots  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  he  had  posted  them,  under  the  command 
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of  John  Cadwallader,  near  Bristol,  and  their  special 
duty  was  to  try  to  hold  Count  Dunop  in  check. 

The  force  which  General  Lee  had  commanded 
soon  arrived,  and  he  thought  that  he  could  trust 
both  General  Sullivan  and  General  Gates,  who  led 
them.  The  officers  had  been  promised  increased 
pay,  and  bounties  also  had  been  promised  the  men, 
but  the  strongest  of  all  the  influences  was  the  pres- 
ence and  example  of  George  Washington  himself. 

The  plan  which  General  Washington  had  formed 
was  to  surprise  the  Hessians  and  the  British  light 
horse  at  Trenton.  At  the  same  time  Cadwallader  and 
Ewing  were  to  fall  upon  the  posts  at  Mount  Holly, 
Burlington,  Black  Horse,  and  Bordentown.  Sullivan 
and  Greene  were  to  go  with  Washington,  and  Count 
Dunop  was  to  be  harassed  further  by  a  detachment 
General  Putnam  was  to  send  from  Philadelphia. 

Had  these  plans  all  been  carried  out,  the  effect 
on  the  Continental  troops  might  have  been  much 
stronger  than  it  was.  Colonel  Knox  was  to  cross 
the  Delaware  at  M'Conkey's  Ferry,  and  march  down 
upon  Trenton.  Colonel  Griffin  was  to  proceed 
towards  Mount  Holly,  and  try  to  hold  the  attention 
of  Count  Dunop  and  keep  him  away  from  Trenton. 
He  was  ordered  not  to  fight,  but  to  retreat  if  the 
enemy  appeared,  and  lead  him  away.  As  we  know, 
this  movement  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Count 
Dunop  had  no  share  in  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and 
it  was  two  days  after  the  fight  before  he  returned  to 
his  post. 
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Christmas  night  had  been  selected  as  the  time 
when  the  plan  was  to  be  put  into  execution,  as  it 
was  known  that  the  Hessians  would  be  celebrating 
that  event  in  their  own  way,  and  would  scarcely  be 
in  a  condition  to  receive  an  attack. 

The  Delaware  was  as  yet  free  from  ice.  The 
weather  was  cold,  but  they  all  were  hoping  that  a 
hard  freeze  would  not  come  yet.  For  miles  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  General  Washington  had 
caused  all  the  boats  to  be  removed  to  the  side  on 
which  his  army  lay,  but  he  was  in  constant  appre- 
hension lest  some  means  of  crossing  should  be  found 
by  the  British,  and  all  his  plans  thereby  be  frustrated. 

It  was  because  of  this  fear  that  Sergeant  Ben  was 
instructed  to  take  men  and  make  a  careful  survey 
of  the  river,  and  late  one  afternoon  he  and  John 
with  another  man,  in  whom  the  sergeant  had  great 
confidence,  started  forth. 

They  rowed  quietly  along  the  river,  but  not  a 
boat  could  they  see  until  they  had  gone  several 
miles.  Then  they  saw  in  advance  of  them  a  man 
just  arriving  at  the  shore,  and  endeavoring  to  con- 
ceal his  boat  on  the  bank. 

"  We  must  get  that  boat,"  said  the  sergeant,  and 
at  his  word  the  oarsmen  put  forth  all  their  strength, 
and  arrived  at  the  place  where  they  had  seen  the 
man.  They  searched  for  some  time  before  they 
found  him,  but  at  last  discovered  his  hiding-place 
among  the  tall  rushes  that  grew  by  the  river's 
bank. 
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"  Here  you,"  said  the  sergeant,  as  they  drew  near. 
"  Whose  boat  is  that  ?  " 

"  It's  mine,"  replied  the  man  sullenly.  "  A  man's 
got  a  right  to  his  own  boat,  hasn't  he  ?  " 

"  Not  in  times  like  these.  We've  orders  to  take 
every  boat  we  find,  and  as  we've  found  yours,  I 
reckon  we'll  have  to  take  it,  so  you  might  as  well 
take  off  these  rushes."  For  the  man  had  been  trying 
to  conceal  the  boat  by  covering  it  with  the  stalks 
the  sergeant  had  seen. 

Suddenly  the  stranger  took  the  heavy  oar  with 
which  he  had  been  paddling,  and  driving  it  hard 
against  the  bottom  twice  before  they  could  stop  him, 
said :  — 

"  Well,  if  you  want  to  spoil  it,  there  it  is.  It's  no 
good  now,  and  I  hope  you're  satisfied." 

"  That'll  do  very  well,"  replied  the  sergeant ;  "  but 
we'll  finish  the  job  since  you  have  begun  it  for  us." 
And  taking  a  small  axe  from  his  own  boat,  he  soon 
satisfied  himself  that  the  little  skiff  would  never  be 
of  any  further  use. 

"  There's  another  boat  coming,"  said  John  quickly. 
"  Yes,  and  there's  another."  And  he  pointed  in  the 
direction  from  which  they  had  come. 

Two  little  boats  of  about  the  same  size  as  their 
own  could  be  seen  coming  rapidly  towards  them, 
but  scarcely  a  moment  had  passed  before  the  ser- 
geant exclaimed,  "  They're  re-enforcements,  that's 
all.  I  know  the  men,  every  one  of  them.  They've 
come  out  from  the  camp  on  the  same  errand  we 
came  on,  I  reckon." 
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His  words  proved  to  be  true,  and  they  learned 
that  others  also  had  been  ordered  from  the  camp 
on  similar  errands.  General  Washington  felt  con- 
fident that  he  had  secured  all  the  boats  the  enemy- 
might  use,  but  to  render  assurance  doubly  sure  he 
had  sent  out  parties  to  investigate  once  more. 

The  three  boats,  each  having  three  occupants, 
went  on  together  until  the  limits  of  their  expedition 
had  been  reached,  and  then  began  their  return.  Not 
a  boat  had  been  seen,  except  the  one  they  had  de- 
stroyed, and  it  was  dusk  when  they  began  to  row 
back. 

John  had  rowed  all  the  way  coming  down,  but, 
as  the  sergeant  insisted  upon  having  a  share  in 
the  labor  now,  he  reluctantly  gave  up  the  oars  to 
him.  John  watched  him  in  silence  as  he  labored  at 
the  oars.  How  feeble  he  appeared  to  be!  He  was 
almost  startled  as  he  saw  the  change  which  had 
come  over  him  during  the  few  days  since  he  had 
returned  from-Morristown,  and  had  been  so  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  him  then. 

"  He  can't  stand  it  much  longer,"  thought  John, 
"  and  yet  I  don't  dare  say  a  word  to  him  about  it. 
The  older  he  grows,  and  the  weaker  he  becomes,  the 
more  he  fights  if  any  one  says  anything  about  it  to 
him.  I'll  speak  to  the  captain  when  I  get  back, 
and  perhaps  he  can  fix  it.  Something  will  have  to 
be  done,  or  the  old  fellow  will  not  fill  even  a  soldier's 
grave." 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  long,  loud 
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cry  that  came  from  the  shore,  "  Help  !  Help !  '  He 
could  hear  it  distinctly,  and  all  their  boats  stopped 
together.  Again  the  cry  arose,  and  as  the  boats 
were  close  together  now,  a  hurried  consultation 
took  place.  "  Somebody's  in  distress ;  we'll  have  to 
look  into  it,"  said  the  sergeant,  speaking  with  diffi- 
culty, so  labored  was  his  breathing  in  his  efforts  to 
keep  his  place  at  the  oars. 

Again  the  cry  rang  out,  "  Help  !  Help  !  "  They 
had  no  difficulty  now  in  locating  the  place  whence 
the  cry  came,  for  they  could  see  flames,  too.  A 
house  was  burning,  and  its  occupants  were  calling 
for  aid. 

"  You  stay  here  and  guard  the  boats,  sergeant," 
said  John,  "  and  we'll  run  up  and  put  out  the  fire. 
Somebody  must  stay,  and  you  are  the  one  to  do 
that  part." 

"  I'll  stay;  but  it's  more'n  a  fire  you'll  find  there, 
Johnnie.  Take  your  gun  along,  and  be  careful. 
Come  back  if  you  see  danger." 

The  eight  men  took  their  guns,  and  left  the  ser- 
geant with  their  boats.  He  quickly  pushed  them 
out  into  the  river  and  held  them  together,  while  he 
watched  his  companions  who  were  running  rapidly 
towards  the  burning  house. 

They  had  shared  in  the  apprehensions  of  the  old 
soldier,  and  were  not  surprised  when,  as  they  came 
nearer,  they  saw  three  men  standing  near  the  flames 
and  preventing  a  man  and  woman  from  entering 
the  house  or  trying  to  put  out  the  flames. 
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So  intent  were  they  that  the  eight  Continentals 
had  approached  within  a  few  yards  before  they  were 
seen.  "The  Lord  bless  them!"  murmured  the 
woman  as  soon  as  she  saw  them,  for  without  know- 
ing who  they  were  she  had  hailed  them  as  friends. 

It  was  too  late  to  do  anything  to  the  house,  but 
as  John  looked  at  the  men,  he  suddenly  shouted, 
"  It's  Fagan  !     It's  Fagan  and  his  gang !  " 

At  his  words  the  three  men  —  for  there  were  but 
three  in  the  band  of  marauders  at  the  time  —  ran 
rapidly  down  the  lane  towards  their  horses,  which, 
after  their  custom,  they  had  tied  by  the  roadside 
to  furnish  a  means  of  escape  if  any  should  be 
needed. 

After  them,  in  hot  pursuit,  came  the  Continen- 
tals. They  all  knew  of  Fagan ;  and  now  that  the 
pine  robber  was  so  near,  they  thought  their  time 
to  secure  him  had  come.  Two  of  the  outlaws 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  third,  who,  before  he 
could  be  overtaken,  had  gained  his  horse  and  fled 
up  the  road. 

The  others  were  not  so  fortunate,  however,  and 
just  as  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  their  horses 
were  in  waiting,  their  pursuers  were  upon  them,  and 
in  a  moment  they  were  prisoners,  for  their  struggles 
were  of  no  avail,  and  they  had  been  overpowered  by 
the  others. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken,  but  the  men,  breathing 
hard  after  their  exertions,  took  the  bridles  from  the 
horses,  and  making  a  noose  of  each,  placed  it  about 
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the  necks  of  the  men,  and  they  were  soon  dangling 
in  the  air. 

John  had  not  been  prepared  for  any  such  action, 
and  felt  faint  and  sick  at  the  sight,  but  his  compan- 
ions were  not  moved  by  any  feelings  of  mercy. 
This  gang  had  too  long  been  waiting  for  punish- 
ment, and  the  time  had  now  come.  They  stood  and 
watched  the  struggles  of  the  wretches  for  a  moment, 
and  then  at  a  word  from  one  they  raised  their  guns 
and  fired.  The  struggles  ceased,  and  the  bodies 
were  still. 

John  stepped  forward  and  peered  into  the  faces 
of  the  dead  men.  Neither  of  them  was  Fagan. 
The  pine  baron  had  again  escaped  to  rejoin  his 
other  companions. 

Silently  the  men  went  back  to  the  house  and 
listened  to  the  story  of  the  old  Quakers.  It  was 
the  old  and  familiar  tale  of  the  visit  of  the  band 
and  their  endeavors  to  compel  their  victims  to 
disclose  the  place  where  their  valuables  were  con- 
cealed. The  old  people  told  of  neighbors  whose 
aid  they  could  seek,  and  the  men,  leaving  them, 
hastened  back  to  the  boats  which  they  had  left  in 
the  care  of  Sergeant  Ben. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

STARTLING    INFORMATION. 

The  sudden  movement  of  Joseph  Swan  and  his 
companions  in  overpowering  the  guard  in  the  yawl 
had  been  entirely  without  premeditation.  It  was 
true  that  all  four  of  them  were  men  who  were  des- 
perate, and  for  a  long  time  had  been  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  Good  Hope,  but 
the  only  thought  in  the  minds  of  all  at  this  time 
had  been  to  aid  Joseph  in  the  attempt  to  regain 
his  hat,  which  would  be  sorely  needed  in  the  cold 
winter  weather. 

Probably  if  Joseph  had  been  as  old  as  his  com- 
panions, he  would  have  hesitated  before  he  con- 
ceived the  sudden  plan  of  overpowering  the  guard 
and  escaping  in  the  yawl  to  the  shore ;  but  when 
he  saw  that  the  hat  had  been  driven  by  the  wind 
much  farther  over  the  water  than  at  first  he  had 
thought,  without  stopping  to  consider  the  possible 
consequences,  he  had  followed  his  first  impulse,  and 
his  companions  had  joined  in  his  effort. 

The  hands  of  the  guard  were  quickly  bound  by  a 
rope  they  found  in  the  boat,  and  he  had  time  only 
for  one  startled  shout  before  the  coat  of  one  of  the 
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men  had  been  bound  about  his  face,  and  he  was 
effectually  silenced. 

At  first  they  thought  their  actions  had  not  been 
seen  on  board  the  Good  Hope,  but  the  one  fright- 
ened call  of  the  guard  had  been  heard,  and  in  a 
moment  there  was  confusion  on  board.  Only  one 
shot  was  fired,  but  the  desperate  men  who  now  had 
taken  their  oars,  and  were  exerting  all  their  strength, 
soon  saw  that  another  yawl  had  been  manned,  and 
a  chase  begun. 

No  modern  boat  race  ever  furnished  half  the 
excitement  of  that  which  now  followed.  Not  one 
of  the  escaping  prisoners  had  much  strength,  for 
their  confinement  and  insufficient  food  had  long 
since  robbed  them  of  that.  But  what  they  lacked 
in  strength,  in  a  measure  was  supplied  by  their 
desperation  and  the  hope  of  gaining  the  Jersey 
shore  before  their  pursuers  could  overtake  them. 
There  was  also  in  the  mind  of  each  the  thought  of 
what  would  befall  them  if  they  should  be  carried 
back  to  the  ship. 

This  was  not  the  only  attempt  to  escape  which 
had  been  made,  but  heretofore  all  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  condition  of  the  wretched  men, 
almost  unbearable  before,  had  been  rendered  worse 
after  their  return  to  the  ship,  their  captors  having 
the  twofold  purpose  of  making  an  example  of  them 
and  of  venting  their  own  rage  upon  the  unfortunate 
men. 

As  a  consequence,  none  of  the  men  needed  any 
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urging.  With  set  teeth  and  straining  faces  they 
pulled  at  the  oars,  knowing  full  well  that  their  very 
lives  depended  upon  their  efforts.  Their  cheeks 
were  flushed  and  their  breathing  was  hard,  but  on 
and  on  they  struggled,  determined  to  risk  every- 
thing in  this  one  last  effort  to  regain  their  liberty. 

If  the  race  had  been  a  long  one,  there  would  have 
been  no  doubt  as  to  its  outcome.  The  pursuers 
were  strong  and  able-bodied  men,  well  fed  and 
well  cared  for.  The  men  they  were  following  were 
feeble,  and  almost  worn  out  by  their  imprisonment 
and  sufferings. 

But  the  Jersey  shore  lay  not  far  away,  and  they 
had  a  great  advantage  in  the  long  start  they  had 
gained.  The  wind  also  was  in  their  favor,  and 
Joseph's  heart  began  to  beat  faster  as  he  saw  that, 
although  their  pursuers  were  gaining  rapidly  upon 
them,  they  could  not  overtake  them  before  the 
shore  would  be  gained,  if  their  present  speed  was 
maintained.  But  not  a  word  was  spoken,  as  they 
had  no  breath  to  spare,  and  they  all  were  well 
aware  of  the  true  condition  of  affairs. 

As  by  a  common  impulse,  they  increased  their 
speed,  breathing  with  more  and  more  difficulty,  in 
their  desperate  efforts  to  gain  the  wooded  shore 
which  was  now  so  near  them.  Behind  them  lay  the 
Good  Hope,  the  suffering  of  prison  life,  and  the 
penalty  for  attempting  to  escape.  Before,  was  the 
shore  of  Jersey,  and  among  the  trees  there  might 
be  some  hope  of  eluding  the  men.     The  effort  was 
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worth  life  itself,  but  close  behind,  not  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  away  by  this  time,  followed  their 
pursuers,  gaining  with  every  stroke  of  their  oars, 
and  as  determined  as  they. 

The  keel  of  their  yawl  grated  upon  the  shore,  and 
without  a  word,  all  four  of  the  men  leaped  into  the 
water,  and  falling,  scrambling,  struggling  in  their 
desperation,  giving  no  heed  to  the  calls  of  the  other 
men,  they  rushed  onward,  and  in  a  moment  had 
gained  the  shelter  of  the  woods.  Without  pausing, 
they  still  sped  on,  driven  by  their  desperation  and 
fear,  and  did  not  halt  before  five  minutes  had 
passed,  and  they  were  so  nearly  exhausted  that 
further  flight  at  the  time  was  impossible. 

Would  they  be  pursued  into  the  woods  ?  Every 
hope  of  safety  lay  in  the  solution  of  that  problem. 
Even  if  they  should  be,  they  would  not  abandon  all 
hope,  but  for  the  moment  they  must  stop  to  regain 
their  breath,  and  see  whether  or  not  the  men  were 
still  following:  them. 

They  were  on  a  little  knoll,  and  from  behind  the 
trees  could  see  out  over  the  river.  There  was  the 
Good  Hope,  and  they  could  even  make  out  the  forms 
of  the  men,  as  they  moved  about  on  the  deck.  Not 
a  sound  could  be  heard,  and  the  stillness  was  almost 
as  oppressive  as  the  danger  itself.  They  waited  in 
silence,  glancing  occasionally  into  one  another's 
faces,  and  each  wondering  if  his  own  appearance 
was  as  bad  as  that  of  his  companions. 

Suddenly  one    of  the    men  called  out  in  a  loud 
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whisper,  "Look  there!  see  that!  the  yawl's  going 
back,  and  has  got  the  other  in  tow." 

They  quickly  glanced  in  the  direction  their  com- 
panion indicated,  and  could  see  the  yawl  of  their 
pursuers  moving  slowly  back  towards  the  Good  Hope. 
The  boat  in  which  they  had  escaped  was  in  tow, 
and  they  thought  they  could  also  see  the  body  of 
the  unfortunate  guard,  his  hands  still  bound,  and 
the  coat  yet  wrapped  about  his  face. 

Perhaps  his  companions  did  not  have  much  sym- 
pathy for  him  in  his  trouble,  or  it  might  be  they  had 
deep  down  in  their  hearts  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  men  who  so  lately  had  been  their  prisoners,  and 
were  going  quickly  back  without  stopping  even  to 
release  their  comrade,  considering  their  duty  as  done 
when  they  had  pursued  them  to  the  Jersey  shore. 

Their  happiness,  however,  received  a  rude  shock 
when  one  of  the  men  said,  "  Perhaps  they've  left 
somebody  on  shore  to  follow  us,  and  have  only  gone 
back  for  more  men.  We're  not  out  of  the  woods 
yet,  by  a  long  shot." 

Without  waiting  to  verify  his  words,  and  filled 
with  a  new  alarm,  they  turned  again,  and  ran  on 
through  the  woods.  They  soon  came  to  a  rough 
road  and  turned  into  it.  They  kept  glancing  be- 
hind them  as  they  went  on,  half  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  the  forms  of  their  pursuers  appearing 
among  the  trees.  Their  only  hope  lay  in  placing 
the  greatest  possible  distance  between  them  and 
the  shores  of  the  North  River. 
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When  they  had  gone  what  they  considered  must 
have  been  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles,  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  pace  at  which  they  had 
been  running,  as  two  of  the  men  were  almost  in 
a  fainting  condition.  They  turned  aside  from  the 
road  and  sought  a  shelter  among  the  trees. 

One  of  the  men  was  without  a  coat,  as  he  had 
used  his  in  stifling  the  shouts  of  the  guard  in  the 
yawl,  but  as  he  was  the  strongest  one  in  the  party, 
he  steadily  declined  the  offer  of  his  companions, 
and  was  continually  moving  about  to  keep  himself 
warm.  He  was  a  restless  man,  and  was  impatient 
at  the  enforced  delay.  Joseph  also  shared  in  his 
uneasiness,  and  finally,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
companion,  he  joined  him,  and  they  left  the  others, 
to  look  about  them  and  see  if  any  signs  of  danger 
were  to  be  found. 

They  went  on  down  the  road,  but  for  some  little 
distance  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  unbroken 
forests.  Banks  of  snow  lay  under  some  of  the 
hills,  although  there  was  little  of  it  in  the  road 
itself.  The  deep  silence  was  almost  oppressive, 
and  the  nerves  of  the  men  had  been  under  such 
tension,  that  any  unusual  appearance  or  sound  was 
sufficient  to  throw  them  into  a  new  alarm. 

They  went  on  farther  than  they  were  aware,  and 
were  about  to  turn  back  when  suddenly  they 
caught  sight  of  a  little  curl  of  smoke  rising  from 
among  the  trees  and  behind  the  little  hill  which 
lay   directly  before   them.     Startled  as  they  were, 
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they  resolved  to  discover  the  meaning  of  it ;  for 
smoke  implied  the  presence  of  men,  and  men 
implied  danger. 

They  entered  the  forest  again,  and  making  their 
way  carefully  along  the  hillside,  soon  came  to  a 
point  where  they  could  look  clown  upon  the  place 
from  which  the  smoke  was  seen  arising.  Three 
men  were  standing  about  a  fire  over  which  there 
was  a  spit.  One  of  them  was  carefully  turning 
the  rabbit,  which  evidently  they  were  preparing  for 
their  own  supper.  A  rude  little  shanty  of  logs  and 
bark  was  at  one  side,  and  occasionally  one  of  the 
party  entered  this  and  brought  out  with  him  some- 
thing of  use  in  the  preparations  for  their  supper. 

Joseph  and  his  companion  at  once  concluded  that 
this  place  must  be  their  home.  Down  below  them 
—  in  fact,  almost  directly  beneath  the  great  over- 
hanging cliff  on  which  they  were  standing  —  the 
road,  along  which  they  themselves  had  been  walk- 
ing, wound  through  the  forest.  But  the  appear- 
ance of  the  men  was  not  at  all  prepossessing. 
Their  faces  were  brutal,  and  as  they  kept  their 
guns  within  easy  reach,  they  were  prepared  alike 
to  defend  themselves  against  any  sudden  attack, 
or  quickly  to  become  the  aggressors  if  the  occasion 
required. 

At  a  given  signal,  Joseph  and  his  companion 
began  to  retrace  their  steps,  moving  carefully  among 
the  trees  and  endeavoring  by  all  possible  means  to 
prevent  the  discovery  of  their  presence.     At  last, 
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when  they  were  once  more  in  the  road,  the  man 
said,  "  Those  fellows  look  to  me  like  skinners  or 
cowboys.  It  doesn't  make  much  difference  which 
they  are;  the  thing  they  both  are  after  is  the  same." 

"  You  don't  suppose  they  know  we  are  here,  do 
you  ?  "  inquired  Joseph  anxiously. 

"  It  isn't  likely  now ;  but  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  in  a  day  or  so  they  heard  something  about  us. 
Somehow  the  British  have  a  way  of  letting  their 
plans  get  known  when  they  want  them  known,  and 
cowboy  or  skinner  doesn't  matter  much.  They  both 
have  a  way  of  working  that  satisfies  the  redcoats. 
These  fellows  live  here ;  that's  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  your  face." 

Joseph  rubbed  the  member  to  which  his  com- 
panion referred,  and  acknowledged  the  truthfulness 
of  his  remarks.     "  But  what  shall  we  do  now?  " 

"  Go  back  to  the  other  men  and  talk  it  over ;  and 
the  sooner  we  go,  the  better." 

They  found  their  companions  much  rested  when 
they  returned,  and  a  long  conversation  followed. 
The  presence  of  these  men  implied  danger;  but 
then,  as  one  of  the  men  remarked,  "  There  always 
was  danger,  and  everywhere."  They  must  take 
some  chances ;  and  while  they  were  in  no  condi- 
tion to  engage  in  a  contest  with  these  men,  —  if 
such  an  event  became  necessary,  —  still  they  must 
try  in  some  way  to  pass  them. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  they  would  remain 
where  they  were,   in   the    shelter   they   had  found, 
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until  after  the  sun  had  gone  down ;  and  then  in 
the  darkness,  try  to  pass  the  place  where  the  men 
had  been  seen.  They  might  not  be  hostile,  at 
all,  though  their  appearance  was  suspicious,  and 
they  might  be  gone  from  their  camp  before  night. 
It  certainly  would  be  safer  to  wait ;  and  they  had 
no  inclination  to  incur  any  risks  in  their  desperate 
and  weakened  condition. 

They  were  hungry  now,  but  had  no  means  of 
supplying  their  wants.  They  simply  must  wait 
and  endure  for  a  time,  and  trust  that  after  they 
had  gone  farther  into  the  country  help  somehow 
might  be  found. 

It  was  after  dark  when  at  last  they  left  their  re- 
treat, and  started  on  their  way  again.  If  they  had 
been  at  all  familiar  with  the  region,  they  would 
not  have  left  the  woods  for  the  road ;  but  greater 
dangers  might  be  concealed  among  the  trees  than 
were  to  be  met  in  the  open  highway.  Choosing, 
therefore,  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  they  went  on. 
They  kept  a  careful  outlook;  but  for  some  time 
nothing  was  seen  or  heard  to  alarm  them,  and  their 
courage  began  to  revive.  They  had  not  passed  the 
place  where  the  suspected  men  were,  but  they  were 
hopeful  now  that  this  could  be  done  safely,  for  they 
were  moving  with  but  little  noise,  and  were  taking 
great  pains  to  be  silent. 

They  came  to  a  place  where  another  road  entered 
theirs,  and  were  discussing  in  low  tones  which  was 
the  better  for  them  to  take,  when  they  were  startled 
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by  the  sound  of  a  man  shouting,  "  Gee  there  !  Gee 
there  !     Ye  want  to  tip  me  over,  don't  ye  ?  " 

They  stepped  quickly  back  into  the  shadows,  and 
waited  for  the  stranger  to  approach.  Soon  they 
could  see  a  great  ox-cart,  and  a  man  walking  beside 
his  team  of  oxen,  urging  them  forward,  and  striking 
his  hands  upon  his  body  to  keep  them  warm. 

"  Stay  here,"  whispered  the  man  who  had  gone 
with  Joseph  when  he  left  the  camp.  "  No,  you 
come  with  me,  Joseph.  We'll  hail  this  fellow  and 
ask  him  about  the  country."  And  accordingly  they 
stepped  forth  and  approached  the  man  as  his  lum- 
bering team  drew  near. 

"Can  you  tell  us  the  best  way  to  Newark?" 
inquired  Joseph.  He  felt  that  if  only  they  could 
gain  the  Newark  road,  he  then  could  find  his  way 
safely. 

"  Newark  ?  Why,  ye're  right  in  the  way  now. 
Who  be  ye,  anyway  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  we're  all  right.     Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Me  ?  Oh,  I'm  a  poor  farmer.  I've  just  been  to 
Weehawkin  with  a  load  of  stuff  for  them  prison- 
ships.  I  never  was  in  one  on  'em  in  my  life,  and  I 
don't  want  to  be,  either.  They  tell  me  as  how  the 
poor  fellows  hez  a  purty  hard  time  o'  it.  But 
there's  one  comfort.  The  stuff  they  gets  of  'Zekiel 
Crouch  is  the  true  stuff.  That's  what  it  is  ev'ry 
time.     I  don't  cheat  no  prisoners." 

"  But  that's  against  the  law.  You've  no  right  to 
sell  to  the  prison-ships." 
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"Law,  is  it?  Whose  law,  I'd  like  to  know? 
Tain't  Gineral  Washington's.  He  ain't  got  no  law 
left.  He's  a  tryin'  to  keep  hisself  together,  and  he's 
got  a  big  contract  of  it,  too." 

"  Where  is  he  now  ? "  inquired  Joseph.  He 
would  not  have  asked  the  question  if  he  had 
stopped  to  think  for  a  moment,  but  it  was  out 
before  he  knew  it. 

"  Whar  is  he  \  Chased  into  the  Delaware,  I 
reckin'.  Now  I  never  had  anything  agin  him,  but 
thar  never  was  no  use  in  tryin'  to  fight  King 
George.  It's  agin  natur.  Not  that  I'm  just  what 
you  call  a  riglar  king's  man,  either.  But  then 
'Zekiel's  got  stuff  to  sell,  and  he's  a  goin'  to  sell 
it,  George  Washington  or  no  George  Washington. 
Say,  hev  ye  heard  the  latest  news  o'  the  day  ?  " 

"  No  ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Four  men  got  away  from  the  Good  Hope.  They 
jest  skedaddled  and  cleared  out.  But  I  guess 
they'll  be  enough  left  on  board  to  eat  some  o' 
'Zekiel's  vittuals  yet.     I  rather  guess  so." 

"  What  became  of  the  men  that  got  away  ? r 
inquired  Joseph's  companion. 

"  That's  what  they're  a  tryin'  fer  to  find  out. 
Now  if  they  ask  me,  I  can  tell  'em  right  sharp.  I 
know  whar  they  be." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  I  rather  guess  you  two  men  and  them  two  a 
peekin'  out  from  behind  the  trees  don't  need  to  ask 
no  sech  questions." 
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The  impulsive  Joseph,  in  spite  of  his  weariness, 
started  quickly  back  as  the  man  spoke,  and  made  as 
if  he  were  about  to  join  his  companions  behind  the 
trees,  but  a  low  word  from  his  companion  recalled 
him,  although  he,  too,  was  thoroughly  frightened 
now. 

Ezekiel  Crouch  laughed  as  he  saw  the  movement 
of  the  young  soldier,  and  said,  "  I  jest  reckoned  I 
wasn't  very  much  mistaken.  Ye've  got  the  prison 
look,  and  the  prison  smell,  and  if  it  is  most  dark,  I 
spotted  ye.  But  then  I  don't  blame  ye  a  mite.  I'd 
do  it,  too." 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about," 
said  Joseph's  companion. 

"  Don't  know,  eh  ?  Well,  maybe  you'd  like  to 
have  me  make  a  report  o'  what  I've  seen.  Four 
men  seen  in  the  woods  not  more'n  four  mile  from 
the  shore,  and  what  look  jest  like  the  fellers  that 
got  away.  But  then,  don't  ye  be  scared.  'Zekiel 
Crouch  sells  his  stuff  to  anybody  what  buys  it  if  he 
pays  for  it  in  good  money.     I've  always  made  bold 
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to  say  that,  for  I'm  right  out,  you  know.     If  I've 
anything  to  say,  I  says  it." 

"  Well,  suppose  it  is  true,  what  then  ?  We're 
four  to  one,  anyway,  and  that  counts  for  some- 
thing." 

"  Not  much  it  don't,  where  the  four  of  ye  ain't 
much  better'n  a  half  a  man.  But  come  now;  I'm 
not  a  goin'  back  on  ye.  What  folks  wants  to  git 
so  riled  up  for  I  can't  see  fer  my  part.  What  do 
ye  think  I  care  who  rules  this  country,  anyway? 
'Zekiel  expects  to  have  to  work  jest  the  same.  I 
don't  mind  sayin'  I  think  the  King's  been  pretty 
hard,  but  taters  and  cabbages  is  always  the  same. 
I  kind  a  felt  for  the  Colonists  at  first,  but,  bless  yer 
soul,  I  wasn't  goin'  to  git  all  riled  up  and  spile  my 
work.  No,  sir.  I'm  a  goin'  to  sell  my  produce 
whenever  I  can.  I  knew  'twould  only  be  like  the 
kick  of  an  expirin'  mule,  anyway.  What  can 
Washington  or  Congress  do  agin  the  redcoats? 
They're  jest  like  fools,  and  don't  know  no  more'n 
to  run  their  heads  agin  a  stone  wall." 

It  was  time  for  them  to  be  moving  on.  Joseph's 
companion  had  felt  angry  at  the  two  men  who  had 
exposed  themselves  in  the  woods  when  it  had  been 
understood  that  they  were  to  remain  concealed, 
but  he  had  not  thought  it  best  to  show  any  alarm, 
and  had  delayed  the  farmer  hoping  to  allay  his 
suspicions. 

He  turned  as  if  he  were  about  to  depart,  but 
Ezekiel  again  hailed  him.     "  Now  I'll  tell  ye  what. 
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I  ain't  no  man  to  go  agin  my  fellers,  especially  if 
they're  in  trouble.  Now  I  know  ye  jest  as  well  as 
if  I  could  call  ye  all  by  names.  I'm  bound  to  sell 
my  stuff  when  I  get  a  good  chance,  and  what  do 
you  s'pose  I  care  about  the  color  of  the  man's  coat 
that  buys  it  ?  Some  folks  is  fools  enough  to  get  as 
mad  as  a  bull  when  he  sees  a  red  coat  or  a  red 
flag,  but  I  say  all  sech  feelin's  is  jest  tarnation  non- 
sense. But  I  don't  blame  ye  fer  leavin'  the  Good 
Hope.  Good  Hope !  She's  anythin'  but  a  hope, 
she  is.  Now  I  know  ye  want  to  get  jest  as  fer  into 
the  country  as  ye  can,  and  I  don't  believe  ye  care 
much  about  walkin'.  Ye  jest  get  into  my  ox-cart, 
and  I'll  carry  the  whole  of  ye.  I've  got  some 
blankets,  and  a  lot  o'  straw,  and  ye'll  be  all  snug. 
Ye  won't  go  as  fast  as  a  coach  and  four,  but  ye'll 
go,  and  that's  somethin'.     Now  pile  in." 

Joseph's  companion  turned,  and  in  a  low  voice 
spoke  a  few  words  to  him.  He  plainly  was  inclined 
to  follow  the  advice  of  the  farmer,  but  Joseph  had 
had  an  experience  in  riding  in  an  unknown  farmer's 
wagon,  and  had  no  desire  to  repeat  it. 

Still,  they  must  do  something.  Their  companions 
were  too  feeble  to  walk  far,  and  they  were  in  con- 
stant danger  where  they  then  were.  Ezekiel  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  the  few  men  who  had  not  taken 
a  strong  position.  Perhaps  he  was  like  the  men 
engaged  in  whale-boat  warfare,  and  he  had  an  elas- 
tic conscience,  but  a  heart  that  still  was  somewhat 
tender.     He  might  give  an  alarm,  too,  if  they  did  not 
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go  with  him,  and  that  would  make  their  situation 
much  more  dangerous. 

It  was  quickly  decided  to  follow  the  farmer's  sug- 
gestion, and  in  a  moment  three  of  the  men  were 
packed  in  the  rude  ox-cart,  covered  with  blankets, 
and  then  the  straw  was  piled  high  over  all.  Joseph 
himself  insisted  upon  riding  on  the  seat  of  the 
wagon,  but  Ezekiel  preferred  to  walk  beside  his 
oxen.  As  soon  as  all  things  were  ready,  the  farmer 
resumed  his  "  Geeing "  and  "  Hawing,"  and  they 
started. 

Joseph  was  glad  that,  weary  as  he  was,  he  was 
the  one  to  be  uncovered.  He  could  keep  a  sharp 
lookout,  and  at  the  first  indication  of  treachery  or 
danger,  could  give  the  alarm. 

They  moved  slowly,  the  great  oxen  giving  little 
heed  to  the  constant  exhortations  of  Ezekiel  to 
"  Go  on  there,"  and  minding  the  touches  of  his  long 
whip-lash  no  more  than  the  swish  of  their  tails. 

Less  than  half  an  hour  had  passed  before  they 
came  to  the  place  which  Joseph  recognized  as  under 
the  great  cliff,  and  his  feelings  were  not  soothed 
when  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  road  before 
them.  Was  he  waiting  for  them  ?  Was  he  in  col- 
lusion with  the  farmer  ?  All  sorts  of  wild  conjec- 
tures came  into  the  mind  of  the  young  soldier,  and 
he  was  prepared  to  act  on  short  notice. 

"You're  late  to-night,  'Zekiel,"  said  the  man,  as 
they  drew  near.  "  You  said  you  expected  to  be 
here  before  dark." 
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"  So  I  did ;  but  ye  can't  always  do  jist  what  ye 
planned  to  do,  can  ye  ?  They  tell  me  as  how  four 
men  got  off  from  the  Good  Hope  to-day.  Ye  hain't 
seen  nothin'  of  'em,  have  ye  ?  " 

"  No,  but  we're  on  the  watch.  They're  in  a  box 
as  sure  as  Washington  is." 

"  Why,  anything  new  about  him  ?  I  hain't  heard 
nothing  lately ;  have  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  that  he's  been  chased  across  the 
Delaware.  Cornwallis  has  brought  a  lot  of  his  men 
back  here  to  New  York,  and  is  getting  ready  to 
sail  for  England.  No ;  the  war's  all  over,  and  your 
trade  and  mine  is  about  done.  We'll  have  to  go  to 
work  like  honest  folks." 

"  I'm  honest  folks  now,  and  I've  always  worked," 
said  Ezekiel  indignantly. 

"  Well,  you've  given  'em  stuff  for  a  Christmas 
dinner,  I  suppose,  Ezekiel.  I  guess  the  prisoners 
won't  see  much  of  it,  though." 

"  That  ain't  no  fault  of  mine.  If  I  sell  'em  stuff, 
that's  all  my  duty." 

"  Except  gathering  your  pay,"  replied  the  man, 
with  a  laugh.  "  Perhaps  if  the  other  fellows  were 
with  me  here,  they'd  make  you  divide.  You've  got 
your  pay  in  your  pocket  now." 

"  I  haven't,  either,"  said  Ezekiel,  and  yet  feeling 
quickly  in  one  of  his  pockets  —  a  movement  the 
stranger  could  see,  and  which  apparently  pleased 
him  greatly. 

"  Well,  we  shan't  touch  you.     We've  other  fish  to 
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fry  just  at  present.  The  only  thing  we've  got  in 
common,  'Zekiel,  is  that  neither  one  of  us  cares  much 
about  sides  in  this  row.  We're  in  it  for  what  we 
can  make  out  of  it,  and  red  or  buff  doesn't  mean 
much  to  us.  But  our  trade's  about  over.  All  the 
Jersey  towns  are  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  and 
with  what's  left  of  the  rebels  driven  out  of  the  Colony, 
there  won't  be  much  left  to  do.  But  we  wouldn't 
touch  you,  anyway,  'Zekiel.  Birds  of  a  feather,  ye 
know,  and  besides  it's  Christmas  day,  and  that's  a 
poor  time  to  make  a  man  hand  over." 

"Christmas!"  sniffed  Ezekiel.  "What's  that? 
It's  a  relic  of  Popery,  and  'no  Pope's'  good  enough 
for  me." 

"  Who's  that  with  you,  'Zekiel  ? "  resumed  the 
man,  approaching  and  looking  into  Joseph's  face. 

"  That  ?  "  said  Ezekiel.  "  Oh,  that's  a  young 
chap  I've  got  to  help  me.  He  isn't  good  for  much, 
but  he  kind  o'  serves  for  ballast.  He  holds  the 
wagin  box  down.     G'lang  there,  Bright !  g'lang  !  " 

"  Well,  'Zekiel,"  called  out  the  man,  as  he  stood 
aside  for  the  wagon  to  pass,  "  keep  your  eyes  open 
for  those  prisoners.  If  we  find  'em,  it  means  a  good 
haul." 

"  I  don't  see  'em  nowhere.  G'lang,  Buck !  Gee 
there,  Bright !  don't  ye  know  enough  to  keep  in 
the  road  ?  G'lang !  G'lang  !  Gee  there  !  Haw,  I 
say !  " 

Ezekiel's  use  of  the  English  language  was  force- 
ful   rather    than    correct,    but    Joseph    thought    he 
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never  had  heard  words  more  fitly  spoken  in  his 
life.  The  reference  to  the  reward  which  would  be 
received  for  restoring  the  prisoners  had  alarmed 
him,  but  as  they  moved  on,  and  no  one  apparently 
was  following  them,  he  began  to  breathe  more 
easily. 

And  yet  he  had  much  to  depress  him.  Then  it  was 
Christmas  day.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  thought 
of  it,  as  he  long  since  had  lost  all  reckoning  of 
time.  But  the  very  name  carried  his  thoughts  back 
to  his  home.  Many  a  time  had  he  had  a  warm  dis- 
cussion with  John  Shotwell  concerning  the  propriety 
of  observing  the  day.  John  had  been  trained  to  look 
upon  all  such  observances  as  not  merely  foolish,  but 
wicked.  The  Puritan  spirit  in  the  Shotwell  house- 
hold was  very  strong,  and  when  England  had  been 
left,  many  of  the  English  observances  had  been  left 
behind  also. 

But  in  Joseph's  home,  Christmas  always  had  been 
a  happy  day,  and  though  their  observance  of  it  had 
been  quiet,  in  deference  to  the  general  sentiment  of 
Elizabeth  Town,  still  it  was  associated  with  many 
of  the  pleasantest  memories  in  his  life. 

And  here  he  was  on  Christmas  night,  far  from 
home,  trying  to  escape  for  his  life,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  man  who  was  a  stranger,  and  who  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  place  the  little  money  he 
could  earn  above  all  considerations  of  country  or 
honor. 

The  prospect  assuredly  was  not  a  promising  one, 
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and  yet  Joseph's  heart  was  glad  when  he  considered 
that,  after  all,  he  had  safely  made  his  way  from  the 
Good  Hope.  Now  if  he  only  could  get  a  little 
further  into  New  Jersey,  he  might  have  reason  to 
remember  it,  after  all,  as  the  best  Christmas  day  in 
all  his  life. 

It  reminded  him,  too,  that  his  imprisonment  had 
only  been  for  a  few  weeks.  He  could  scarcely 
realize  it  at  first.  It  seemed  to  him  that  almost 
an  eternity  lay  between  him  as  he  now  was,  and 
the  time  when  he  had  been  with  his  companions 
in  the  woods  north  of  Fort  Lee.  He  had  been 
changed  from  prison  to  prison,  and  from  ship  to 
ship ;  and  that  fact,  along  with  the  suffering  he  had 
endured,  and  the  death  of  Schoolmaster  Chase,  and 
the  experience  on  board  the  Good  Hope,  had  almost 
driven  the  idea  of  time  out  of  his  mind. 

Tired  as  he  was,  he  kept  his  seat,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  arrived  at  Farmer  Eze- 
kiel's  home.  His  cordial  invitation  to  remain  for 
the  night  was  declined ;  for  Joseph  was  determined 
that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  never  again 
would  be  placed  as  he  had  been  in  the  home  of 
another  farmer  only  a  few  weeks  before.  His  com- 
panions agreed  with  him,  and  thanking  Ezekiel  for 
his  kindness,  they  prepared  to  push  on. 

Before  they  started,  however,  the  farmer  brought 
them  some  great  pieces  of  corn  bread,  and  the 
famished  men  ate  as  though  they  had  never  tasted 
anything  so  good. 
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"  That's  right !  That's  right !  "  said  the  delighted 
Ezekiel.  "  That  jist  does  my  soul  good  to  see  ye 
eat  like  that.  If  I  do  sell  my  stuff  to  the  ships,  I've 
a  drop  of  feelin'  for  a  fellow-critter  left  yet.  Now, 
if  ye  take  my  advice,  ye'll  quit  this  foolin'  with  the 
British  lion.  First  thing  ye  know,  he'll  swish  his  tail, 
and  there  won't  be  nothin'  left  of  ye,  any  more'n 
there  is  of  a  skeeter  when  Bright  hits  him  square 
in  the  face.     It's  nothin'  but  sentiment,  anyway." 

"  Well,  good  by  to  ye,"  he  called  out,  as  they 
departed.  "  Ye're  on  the  straight  road  to  Newark, 
and  ye'll  find  the  British  close  by,  if  ye  want  to  see 
em. 

It  was  decided,  as  soon  as  they  had  regained  the 
road,  that  it  was  best  for  them  to  part  company. 
Accordingly,  Joseph  and  the  man  he  had  been  with, 
whose  name  was  Benjamin  Beecham,  started  along 
the  Newark  road,  leaving  their  companions  to  follow 
later  on. 

But  he  had  no  thought  of  going  anywhere  near 
Newark,  nor  did  he  plan  to  return  to  Elizabeth 
Town. 

They  walked  slowly,  for  already  they  were  footsore 
and  almost  worn  out.  The  dawn  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared when  they  left  the  road  and  sought  the 
shelter  of  a  haystack  they  saw  standing  near  a 
little  barn. 

How  it  was  that  such  a  valuable  commodity  as 
hay  had  been  left  untouched,  they  could  not  under- 
stand ;    but  without  waiting  to  solve  the   mystery, 
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they  burrowed  their  way  under  it,  and  soon  both 
of  the  exhausted  men  were  soundly  sleeping. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  they 
awoke,  and  Joseph  at  first  could  not  realize  where 
he  was.  Soon,  however,  all  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  came  back  to  him.  He  touched  his 
companion,  and  in  low  tones  they  talked  over  their 
situation,  and  had  just  decided  to  remain  where 
they  were  until  night  again  came,  when  their 
plans  were  suddenly  changed  by  the  shout  of  a 
small  boy  they  could  hear  outside.  "  Pop,  pop, 
come  here,  quick !  Here's  some  men  under  our 
haystack !  " 

The  new  danger  aroused  them,  and  quickly 
crawling  out  from  their  hiding-place,  they  started 
and  ran  across  the  fields  towards  the  woods  they 
could  see  not  far  away,  and  followed  by  the  dog, 
which  barked  and  yelped  as  if  he  were  driving  the 
whole  American  army  before  him;  but  he  was  care- 
ful not  to  come  too  near,  and  as  the  astonished  boy 
and  his  father  did  not  pursue  them,  they  soon  gained 
the  shelter  they  were  seeking. 

All  that  day  they  remained  in  their  hiding-place, 
but  when  darkness  came  they  started  on  again. 
They  were  almost  exhausted  now,  as  they  had  had 
no  food  since  the  preceding  evening,  but  they  were 
resolved  that  if  it  lay  within  their  power  they  would 
gain  the  shelter  of  Short  Hills,  where  Joseph 
thought  he  could  find  his  parents,  or  if  they  were 
not  there,  he  knew  where  to  find  friends.     He  knew 
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that  many  of  the  people  from  Elizabeth  Town  and 
the  surrounding  country  had  found  a  shelter  among 
the  hills  there  when  the  British  advanced,  and  if 
they  had  not  been  driven  out  of  the  region,  doubtless 
they  were  there  now. 

But  everything  was  uncertain.  The  only  informa- 
tion he  had  had  concerning  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  American  army  had  been  received  from  the 
skinner  who  had  stopped  to  talk  with  Ezekiel 
Crouch,  and  he  had  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  spoken  truly. 

All  night  the  weary  men  kept  on  their  way,  stop- 
ping for  frequent  rests,  and  avoiding  houses  and  men 
by  long  detours  through  the  fields  and  woods.  But 
they  were  in  a  region  now  with  which  Joseph  was 
thoroughly  familiar,  and  the  hope  of  soon  being 
among;  friends  grew  brighter. 

It  must  have  been  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  suddenly  they  saw  a  blaze  shoot  up 
from  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills,  soon  followed  by 
the  boom  of  a  cannon.  "  The  British  are  coming," 
groaned  Benjamin  Beecham,  "  and  we're  caught 
again." 

"  Hold  on ;  I  can't  tell  yet.  That's  Prospect  Hill, 
and  that  gun's  the  '  Old  Sow.'  They  keep  her  here 
to  call  out  the  minute-men.  Here  they  come  now." 
And  they  could  see  the  forms  of  men  hurrying 
through  the  darkness.  Soon  shouts  were  heard, 
but  the  calls  were  not  those  of  alarm. 

Joseph  and  his  companion  had  concealed  them- 
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selves  behind  the  thickets  until  they  could  find  out 
the  true  condition  of  affairs,  and  they  could  hear  the 
words  "  Washington  "  and  "  Delaware  "  frequently 
spoken,  but  they  were  meaningless  to  them. 

"  Come  on,"  said  Joseph.  "  It's  all  right,  I  know. 
Here  comes  a  man.     Let's  hail  him." 

Both  left  their  hiding-place  and  called  to  the  man 
who  was  passing.  He  waited  for  them  to  approach, 
and  in  that  early  morning  light,  as  he  drew  near, 
Joseph  Swan  saw  that  he  was  looking  into  the  face 
of  his  own  father ! 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    TRENTON. 

The  plans  which  General  Washington  had  formed 
for  crossing  the  Delaware  and  attacking  the  enemy 
at  Trenton,  Bordentown,  Mount  Holly,  Burlington, 
and  Black  Horse  were  not  altered  because  the  little 
dandy  General  Gates  had  begged  off  on  the  plea  of  ill 
health  and  orone  to  Baltimore.  Many  then  thought 
and  have  thought  since,  he  went  to  intrigue  with  Con- 
gress, which  was  then,  as  we  know,  in  session  there. 

Cadwallader,  who  had  taken  his  place,  was  eager 
and  stanch ;  and  though  he  tried  hard  to  get  his 
men  across  the  river,  the  huge  masses  of  floating 
ice  prevented  his  crossing  with  the  artillery,  and 
although  he  succeeded  in  transporting  the  infantry, 
he  was  hopeless  of  success  without  the  others,  and 
reluctantly  took  them  back  again. 

General  Ewing  looked  upon  the  attempt  as  utterly 
hopeless,  and  never  dreaming  that  Washington  would 
even  try  in  such  a  night,  did  not  make  an  effort  to 
transport  his  troops.  Word  even  came  of  the  failure 
of  these  men  to  General  Washington  when  the  time 
for  action  arrived,  but  he  was  too  much  in  earnest 
to  give  up  now. 

322 
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Nowhere  in  all  history  does  the  spirit  of  a  truly 
great  man  shine  forth  brighter  than  that  which 
Washington  displayed  on  this  Christmas  night  of 
1776.  All  the  lion  in  his  nature  had  been  roused. 
Ordinary  men  would  have  long  since  given  up;  for 
with  the  indifference  or  open  opposition  of  many  of 
the  Americans,  the  treachery  of  so  many  of  his 
trusted  officers,  the  insufficient  equipment  of  his 
few  and  feeble  forces,  misunderstood  and  reviled, 
his  army  dwindled  to  a  mere  handful,  others  would 
have  said,  "  Let  the  Americans  look  after  them- 
selves." 

Still,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  George  Washington 
at  the  time  had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  such 
men  as  Greene,  Sullivan,  Mercer,  Knox,  St.  Clair, 
Glover,  and  others  who  might  be  mentioned,  as  well 
as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  little  army  that  yet  re- 
mained. Without  these,  even  his  lion  heart  might 
have  failed  when  his  plans  at  this  time  were  not 
carried  out  by  the  generals  stationed  in  the  near-by 
places. 

Washington  realized  that  the  critical  time  had 
come.  He  looked  upon  it  as  the  crisis  of  the 
struggle,  and  the  pivot  on  which  the  entire  future 
of  America  turned.  With  grim  determination, 
then,  Washington  and  his  men  resolved  to  march 
against  Trenton. 

It  was  Christmas  night.  Huge  masses  of  ice  had 
formed  during  the  intensely  cold  snap  of  the  preced- 
ing day  or  two,  and  were  swept  along  in  the  swift 
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current  of  the  Delaware.  He  had  selected  Christ- 
mas night  as  the  best  time  for  his  attempt,  because 
he  knew  of  the  custom  of  the  Hessians  of  celebrat- 
ing that  day  in  feasting  and  drinking,  and  hoped  to 
find  them  in  no  condition  to  withstand  the  attack 
of  his  forces. 

An  English  writer  afterwards  declared  that  Colonel 
Rail,  who  was  in  command  at  Trenton,  had  received 
word  of  the  proposed  attempt  of  the  Americans,  but 
when  the  storm  set  in,  he  never  even  dreamed  that 
anything  would  be  done,  and  he  and  the  men  gave 
themselves  up  to  a  revel  —  a  sad  way  in  which  to 
celebrate  a  religious  holiday. 

It  was  a  fearful  night.  Even  the  "  oldest  inhabi- 
tants  "  could  not  recall  a  worse  one.  Snow,  hail,  rain, 
and  sleet  seemed  to  be  mingled.  The  wind  howled 
and  swept  the  blinding  storm  into  the  faces  of  the 
men,  and  the  night  was  indeed  dark  and  dreary. 

Glover  and  his  fishermen  from  Marblehead,  who 
already  had  been  of  such  service  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  managed  the  boats  under  the  guid- 
ance of  some  men  familiar  with  the  region,  and 
early  in  the  evening  the  crossing  began. 

The  storm  blinded  them,  the  wind  and  the  swift 
current  swept  them  out  of  their  course,  the  huge 
masses  of  ice  drove  against  the  little  boats,  but  back 
and  forth  across  the  river  the  men  guided  the  frail 
crafts.  Washington,  wrapped  in  a  heavy  coat,  stood 
on  the  eastern  shore  and  watched  the  passage,  and 
what    hopes    and   fears    must    have  been    together 
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in  his  heart  that  night.  Many  were  the  words  of 
praise  and  encouragement  he  gave  to  William 
Green,  Uriah  Slack,  and  David  Laning,  who  were 
among  the  most  active  of  the  ferrymen. 

Ten  long  hours  were  consumed  in  the  passage, 
four  more  than  had  been  allotted,  and  it  was  nearly 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  American 
army,  which  numbered  but  little  more  than  two 
thousand  men,  was  mustered  on  the  Jersey  shore. 
And  Trenton  still  lay  nine  miles  away  and  could 
not  be  reached  before  daybreak. 

When  four  miles  and  a  half  had  been  covered, 
just  half  the  distance  to  the  village,  the  road  di- 
vided. Washington,  along  with  Greene,  Stirling, 
Mercer,  and  Stevens,  led  the  division  which  now 
turned  into  the  upper  road,  while  Sullivan  led  that 
which  went  by  the  river  road,  the  distance  to  Tren- 
ton being  about  the  same  by  each. 

When  this  division  of  the  forces  was  made,  John 
Shotwell,  who  had  been  marching  by  the  side  of 
Sergeant  Ben,  lost  his  companion ;  but  he  little 
dreamed  when  and  where  he  should  see  him  a^ain. 

Abraham  Hunt,  of  Trenton,  who,  like  Ezekiel 
Crouch,  had  been  willing  to  trade  with  either  side, 
but  who,  with  the  apparent  success  which  had  come 
to  the  British,  had  leaned  more  and  more  towards 
them,  had  invited  Colonel  Rail  and  a  few  of  his 
men  to  spend  the  night  at  his  house.  He  had  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  supper,  and  the  Hessian  leaders 
had  done  it  ample  justice.     The  drinking  continued 
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after  the  repast  was  ended,  and  the  company  was 
highly  excited  over  a  game  of  cards. 

A  negro  servant  was  guarding  the  door,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  the  forces  had  divided,  a  Tory, 
who  had  seen  the  approach  of  the  Americans,  and 
who  had  ridden  at  great  speed  down  the  Pennington 
road,  arrived  at  the  house,  and  summoned  the  negro 
to  the  door. 

"  The  gem  men  can't  be  disturbed,"  he  said,  in 
response  to  the  demand  the  Tory  made  that  his 
note  of  warning  should  be  handed  immediately  to 
Colonel  Rail.  As  the  Tory  would  not  be  repulsed, 
the  negro  finally  was  prevailed  upon  to  carry  the 
note  to  the  leader. 

The  Hessian  colonel,  excited  by  wine  and  the 
game,  was  just  about  "  to  deal."  He  took  the  note 
that  was  handed  him,  and  without  even  glancing  at 
it,  thrust  it  quickly  into  his  pocket,  and  went  on 
with  the  game.  On  such  little  things  sometimes 
do  even  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations  seem  to 
hang. 

Both  divisions  of  the  Americans  encountered  the 
outposts  at  about  the  same  time.  Many  of  these 
had  sought  the  shelter  of  the  houses,  and  were 
rudely  summoned  forth  by  this  unexpected  ap- 
proach of  the  despised  enemy.  General  Sullivan's 
men  had  found  that  many  of  their  guns  had  been 
rendered  useless  by  the  dampness,  but  in  response 
to  the  word  he  had  sent  to  General  Washington 
had  been  told  to  march  on.-     "  We  have  our  bay- 
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onets  left,"  said  Sullivan  to  his  men  grimly,  and 
they  had  "  marched  on  "  obediently. 

The  pickets  were  now  retreating  into  the  village, 
closely  followed  by  the  advancing  Americans.  The 
Hessian  drums  were  sending  forth  their  call  to 
arms,  and  Colonel  Rail,  who,  in  spite  of  his  dissipa- 
tion and  carelessness,  was  a  brave  man,  was  doing 
his  best  to  marshal  his  disordered  troops  into  some- 
thing like  a  line  of  battle. 

Washington's  guns  had  been  so  planted  as  to 
sweep  the  streets,  and  Sullivan's  troops  had  been 
arranged  so  that  the  Hessians  were  hemmed  in 
between  the  advancing  troops  and  the  little  stream 
which  joined  the  Delaware  and  was  known  as  the 
Assunpink  River.  Lieutenant  James  Monroe,  who 
little  dreamed  at  the  time  that  he  would  ever  be  the 
President  of  the  States  for  whose  independence  he 
then  was  struggling,  perceiving  that  the  Hessians 
were  endeavoring  to  plant  a  battery  in  the  streets, 
with  a  small  band  of  followers  rushed  forward  and 
drove  the  men  from  their  guns  and  captured  two 
of  them  just  as  the  artillerymen  were  about  to  fire. 
His  effort  was  the  first  decided  movement  of  the 
advancing  troops. 

The  surprise  was  complete,  and  greatly  increased 
the  confusion  of  the  desperate  Hessians.  The 
streets  were  swept  by  the  grape  and  canister,  and 
then  the  defenders  beo;an  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the 
houses.  Colonel  Rail  and  seventeen  of  his  men  had 
been  shot  down,  the  leader  mortally  wounded,  as  was 
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soon  learned.  He  had  fallen  from  his  horse  and 
been  carried  by  his  aids  and  the  negro  servant  to  the 
house  of  a  Quaker  named  Stacy  Potts,  and  his 
lieutenant,  Colonel  Scheffer,  assumed  command. 

Their  leader  fallen,  ignorant  of  the  numbers  of 
their  assailants,  the  confusion  increasing  every  mo- 
ment, the  Hessians  broke  and  fled,  and  the  main 
body  tried  to  escape  by  the  Princeton  road,  but 
Colonel  Hand  was  there  with  his  band  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians.  They  were  far  inferior  in  number  to  the 
Hessians  who  pressed  upon  them,  but  the  frightened 
men  did  not  know  this,  and  baffled  in  their  attempt 
to  escape,  they  turned  back,  and  throwing  down 
their  guns,  begged  for  mercy  in  a  language  that 
sounded  strange  to  the  Americans. 

About  six  hundred  of  the  infantry  and  light  horse 
had  fled  towards  Bordentown  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  action,  and  if  General  Ewing  had  only  been 
as  resolute  as  Washington  and  his  men,  they  would 
have  been  there  to  have  intercepted  them,  and  add 
to  the  numbers  of  the  prisoners. 

As  it  was,  the  whole  number  of  the  Hessians  who 
were  left,  numbering  about  a  thousand,  quickly  sur- 
rendered, and  the  Americans  had  won,  after  having 
suffered  the  loss  of  two  men  in  the  battle,  and  two 
more  in  a  manner  we  shall  describe  later.  Alone; 
with  the  men,  six  cannon  and  large  quantities  of 
small  arms  and  ammunition  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  victorious  Americans. 

Only  after  the  battle  had  been  won,  did  Wash- 
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ington  learn  fully  of  the  failure  of  Cadwallader  and 
Ewing  to  carry  out  his  orders.  He  was  alone  with 
his  little  army  on  the  Jersey  shore,  while  Count 
Dunop  at  Bordentown  had  a  third  more  men  than 
he,  and  they  were  fresh  and  unwearied.  If  he  should 
combine  with  the  forces  which  Washington  knew 
were  then  at  Princeton,  he  would  have  only  half  as 
many  men  as  the  enemy  had.  There  was  no  pros- 
pect of  any  re-enforcements  for  himself,  and  he  soon 
resolved  that  his  only  course  was  to  cross  the  Dela- 
ware a^ain. 

Cadwallader,  who  was  a  brave  man,  chagrined 
perhaps  by  Washington's  success  when  he  himself 
had  failed,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  victory,  deter- 
mined to  cross  the  Delaware  and  advance  against 
Count  Dunop  at  Bordentown.  When  he  had 
crossed,  he  did  not  know  that  Washington  had  left 
New  Jersey,  and  was  again  on  the  Pennsylvania 
side.  This  really  left  him  in  the  same  position,  so 
far  as  the  enemy  was  concerned,  as  that  in  which 
Washington  had  been  after  the  victory  at  Trenton, 
and  from  which  he  had  extricated  himself  by  his 
quick  recrossing  of  the  river. 

There  was  one  thing  in  Cadwallader's  favor, 
though  he  was  ignorant  of  it  at  the  time,  and  that 
was  the  alarm  which  pervaded  Dunop's  forces.  The 
reports  the  fugitives  from  Trenton  had  brought,  and 
the  fear  that  they  would  be  the  next  to  be  attacked 
by  these  Americans,  whom  they  had  hitherto  de- 
spised, had  demoralized  his  army. 
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Cadwallader  was  inclined  to  return  as  soon  as  he 
heard  that  Washington  had  recrossed  the  river,  but 
his  troops  were  fired  with  a  new  hope  now.  Wash- 
ington's men  had  driven  Rail's  troops  before  them. 
Why  could  they  not  treat  Dunop's  in  the  same 
manner  ? 

Reluctantly  the  leader  yielded,  and,  uncertain  of 
the  result,  led  his  troops  to  Burlington.  But  they 
arrived  only  to  find  that  the  Hessians  had  left  the 
day  before.  They  were  only  hired  soldiers,  and 
they  did  not  intend  to  stand  up  as  a  target  before 
these  terrible  Americans. 

Cadwallader  made  a  night  march  to  Bordentown, 
only  to  find  that  the  place  had  been  deserted  in 
great  haste.  The  Hessians  had  heard  they  were 
coming  and  had  not  stopped  to  discuss  the  question 
as  to  whom  it  properly  belonged.  He  sent  a  de- 
tachment on  to  Crosswicks,  but  that  too  was  aban- 
doned. No  one  could  be  found  for  the  eao-er 
soldiers  to  attack,  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
very  manifest  disposition  just  then  on  the  part  of 
any  to  attack  them. 

Count  Dunop  had  heard  of  the  little  affair  at 
Trenton.  He  had  no  desire  to  be  seized  in  the 
same  way  himself,  and,  leaving  behind  him  only  his 
sick  and  wounded,  had  marched  in  a  circuitous 
way  to  Princeton  and  sought  the  shelter  and  aid 
of  men  who   could  defend  him   there. 

Six  officers  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  sol- 
diers of  the  enemy  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of 
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Trenton,  twenty-three  officers  and  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-six  men  and  non-commissioned  officers  had 
been  made  prisoners,  six  brass  field-pieces,  a  thou- 
sand stands  of  arms,  twelve  drums,  and  four  colors 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  among 
the  last  named  was  the  beautiful  and  famous  flag  of 
the  Anspachers.  This  was  enough  to  frighten 
Count  Dunop  and  his  bands  of  hireling  soldiers. 

Who  can  describe  the  feelings  of  the  victors  ? 
Up  to  this  time  they  had  been  driven  from  place  to 
place,  and  now  they  had  shown  that  they  were 
equal  to  the  best  of  King  George's  troops.  And 
they  had  a  leader  whom  nothing  could  daunt.  The 
praises  of  Washington  were  heard  on  every  side. 

It  is  said  that  before  he  left  Trenton,  the  victo- 
rious leader  made  a  visit  to  the  dying  Rail.  But 
whether  that  was  true  or  not,  his  soldiers  were 
visiting  many  of  the  houses  of  Trenton  and 
dragging  forth  from  their  hiding-places  Hessians 
and  British  soldiers,  and  Tories  and  traitors,  who 
had  sought  concealment. 

As  soon  as  a  return  had  been  decided  upon,  the 
troops  formed  in  line  and  marched  back  to  their 
ferrying-place.  But  what  a  change  was  to  be  seen! 
The  houses  past  which  they  inarched,  and  which  a 
short  time  before  had  conspicuously  displayed  red 
flags  as  tokens  of  their  loyalty  to  the  King,  no 
longer  showed  them.  Many  men  who  had  been 
neutral,  or  who  had  in  silence  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  British  because  they  deemed    the 
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American  cause  hopeless,  now  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  Americans  and  their  leaders. 

Of  course  it  was  not  fully  realized  at  the  time, 
but  the  battle  of  Trenton  was  one  of  the  great 
events  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  existence 
of  the  new  nation  had  depended  upon  it.  The  men 
who  had  engaged  in  it,  rude  and  ignorant  though 
many  of  them  were,  had  displayed  a  courage  which 
has  never  been  surpassed.  To-day  we  make  much 
of  Thermopylae  and  Balaklava,  but  the  attack  on 
Trenton,  and  that  march  through  the  bitter  cold 
and  blinding  storm  of  that  Christmas  night  in 
1776,  when  many  of  the  soldiers  left  bloody  marks 
of  their  feet  behind  them  in  the  snow,  worn  as  they 
were  by  their  long-continued  exertions,  and  going 
in  the  face  of  what  to  many  seemed  certain  de- 
struction, can  be  placed  by  the  side  of  both.  All 
honor  to  the  men  and  to  their  leaders,  who  did 
not  despair  in  the  face  of  treachery  and  of  prob- 
lems that  would  have  crushed  other  men.  They 
were  great  men,  and  the  battle  of  Trenton  was  a 
great  battle.  They  were  the  immortal  twenty-four 
hundred  in  the  history  of  America. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  victorious 
little  army  with  their  prisoners  and  trophies  had  re- 
gained their  old  camp,  and  we  may  well  believe  they 
slept  soundly  through  that  night. 

But  there  were  two  events  on  their  backward 
march  that  must  not  be  forgotten.  A  short  dis- 
tance out  from  the    village    they   found    the    body 
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of  a  dead  Continental.  When  John  looked  into 
his  face  he  saw  that  it  was  the  body  of  the  man 
whom  he  and  Jonas  Baker  had  met  in  their  jour- 
ney to  Lee's  camp  across  the  Hudson.  He  had 
indeed  fulfilled  his  word  and  they  had  seen  him 
again  in  the  army. 

At  the  place  where  the  roads  divided,  another 
body  of  a  frozen  soldier  was  found,  and  John  was 
overcome  with  grief  when  he  saw  it  was  Sergeant 
Ben.  The  old  soldier,  worn  out  by  his  privations 
and  sufferings,  had  not  been  able  to  keep  his  place 
in  the  ranks,  and  fallino-  out  had  meant  death  for 
him.  Two  lost  in  battle  and  two  dead  by  freezing 
—  but  what  the  death  of  one  meant  to  the  young 
Continental,  only  he  himself  knew. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

A    PATIENT    PATIENT. 

When  Jonas  Baker,  standing  in  the  open  door- 
way of  the  little  house  where  we  left  him  some  time 
ago,  recognized  the  scolding  woman  before  him, 
his  first  impulse  had  been  to  run ;  but  he  was  so 
thoroughly  wretched  and  worn  out,  and  as  she 
apparently  had  not  recognized  him,  he  quickly  de- 
cided to  remain  a  little  longer. 

He  obediently  followed  her  directions  and  re- 
moved his  muddy  boots.  '  Then  he  bathed  his  face 
and  hnnds  in  the  bowl  of  warm  water  she  brought 
him,  all  the  time  endeavoring  to  keep  his  face 
turned  away  from  her,  for  her  quick  glances  made 
him  fearful  that  at  any  moment  she  might  recall 
her  previous  meeting  with  him. 

"  There  now,  that's  better,"  said  the  woman 
sharply,  when  she  saw  his  ablutions  were  finished. 
"  Now  come  out  into  the  kitchen,  and  I'll  see  what 
I  can  do  for  ye.  I  wouldn't  lift  a  finger  to  save  ye 
from  hangin'  if  I  thought  ye  was  on  the  rebel  side, 
and  Jim  —  he's  my  husband  —  he  wouldn't,  either. 
Jim  most  always  does  what   I  tell  him." 

334 
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Tired  as  he  was,  Jonas  could  readily  perceive  that 
"  Jim  "  was  likely  to  be  submissive  if  he  lived  with 
this  woman,  but  he  was  too  anxious  to  prevent  her 
recognition  of  him  to  make  any  reply. 

"Yes;  and  do  ye  know  I  had  to  urge  Jim  to  go 
and  tell  how  that  fool  Lee  was  a  livin'  and  how  the 
regulars  could  get  him  jest  as  easy  as  fallin'  off  a 
log?  Yes,  sir;  it  took  considerable  persuadin',  it  did, 
to  git  Jim  started.     But  he  went,"  she  added  grimly. 

"  And  where  is  he  now  ?  "  Jonas  managed  to  in- 
quire. 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?  That's  more'n  I  can  tell. 
Most  likely  he's  goin'  up  and  down  the  earth  as 
Satan  did  when  Job  was  turned  over  to  his  hands. 
I'm  sure  I've  suffered  more'n  Job  ever  did,  a  livin' 
with  that  man  Jim.  Job's  patience  would  a  give  out 
long  afore  this." 

She  had  been  busy  meanwhile  in  providing  some- 
thing her  young  guest  could  eat,  and  Jonas  soon 
was  doing  ample  justice  to  the  milk  and  rye  bread 
she  set  before  him. 

"  Mercy  on  us !  Ye're  wet  to  the  bone.  I  didn't 
notice  it  before.  Why  didn't  ye  say  something 
about  it  ?  I  was  so  afraid  them  muddy  boots  o' 
yours  would  soil  my  floor  that  I  forgot  all  about 
your  clothes.  Now  you  jest  go  up  to  that  room 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  I'll  give  ye  some  o' 
Jim's  clothes.  They  won't  fit  ye  first-rate,  for  Jim's 
a  little,  short,  fat  man,  but  they'll  be  better'n  them 
wet  things  ye've  got  on.      I'll  git  'em  right  away." 
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She  left  the  room,  and  soon  returned  with  her 
arms  full  of  "Jim's"  clothing,  which  Jonas  at  once 
relieved  her  of,  and,  taking  the  candle  from  her 
hand,  withdrew  to  the  room  above.  He  soon 
found  that  she  had  been  correct  in  her  judgment, 
and  that  her  husband's  clothing  did  not  fit  him  very 
well.  The  sleeves  of  the  coarse  blue  blouse  did 
not  come  far  below  his  elbows,  but  what  the  gar- 
ments lacked  in  length  they  amply  made  up  in 
breadth,  and,  tired  as  he  was,  Jonas  smiled  as  he 
thought  of  the  appearance  he  must  present  clad  in 
the  garments  of  the  docile  James,  whom  his  wife 
had  likened  unto  Job's  tormentor. 

His  thoughts,  however,  were  interrupted  by  the 
call  of  the  woman,  who  had  come  up  the  stairs  and 
was  waiting  by  the  door.  "  Hand  out  them  wet 
duds  o'  yours,  and  I'll  take  'em  down  to  the  kitchen 
and  let  'em  dry.     Jest  put  'em  outside  the  door." 

Jonas  hesitated,  but  soon  complied  with  her  re- 
quest, and  opening  the  door  brought  out  his  water- 
soaked  garments.  As  he  approached,  the  woman 
held  her  candle  higher,  and  its  light  fell  full  upon 
his  face.  "  I  vum,  I  b'lieve  I  have  seen  ye  before, 
young  man,"  she  said.  "Where  was  it  I  met  ye? 
What's  yer  name  ?  I  hadn't  thought  to  ask  ye 
before." 

"  Very  likely  you've  seen  me,"  replied  Jonas, 
ignoring  her  question.  "  I've  been  considerable  in 
this  part  of  the  country  before  now.  Maybe  it  was 
with  Fagan  or  Desbrow  you  saw  me." 
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"That's  it;  that's  it,  I  reckon.  Ye  must  have 
stopped  with  Desbrow  some  time.  And  yet  it's 
strange,"  she  added,  "  I  can't  jest  place  ye.  But  it'll 
come  to  me  before  long,  and  Jim's  likely  to  be  home 
afore  mornin',  and  he'll  know  if  I  don't." 

She  took  the  wet  clothing  and  retreated  down 
the  stairs,  leaving  Jonas  sadly  perplexed  and  not 
a  little  alarmed.  If  the  woman  should  succeed  in 
recalling  the  time  and  place  of  their  previous  meet- 
ing, it  would  promise  no  good  for  him.  And  then, 
she  was  expecting  her  husband  home  before  morn- 
ing. His  arrival  would  greatly  increase  his  peril, 
and  he  wished  heartily  that  he  had  not  stopped 
at  the  house. 

He  could  hear  the  rain  as  it  beat  against  the 
roof,  and  the  strong  wind  as  it  swept  by  the  house. 
He  had  found  a  shelter,  but  he  might  also  find  that 
it  was  a  prison-house  as  well.  He  stretched  him- 
self upon  the  bed  without  undressing,  and  tried  to 
collect  his  thoughts  so  that  he  could  decide  upon 
some  course  of  action.  Sleep  he  knew  was  out  of 
the  question. 

Soon  he  was  beset  by  other  problems  than  that 
which  the  recollection  of  his  hostess  might  present. 
His  body  began  to  be  racked  with  pain.  His  skin 
was  becoming  hot  and  feverish.  Even  his  thoughts 
he  found  were  wandering.  The  lon£  strain  and 
exposure  through  which  he  had  passed  were  begin- 
ning to  tell,  and  Jonas  Baker  was  thoroughly 
alarmed,  as  the  fear  of  illness  came  upon  him. 
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He  was  tormented  with  thirst,  too,  and  as  the 
hours  passed,  his  suffering  became  steadily  worse. 
He  felt  as  if  his  chest  were  in  a  vise,  and  some 
invisible  hand  was  turning  it  tighter  and  tighter. 
Again  and  again  he  arose  from  the  bed  and  gazed 
out  of  the  window.  He  was  positive  that  no  one 
had  entered  the  house  since  he  had  come  to  the 
room,  but  his  alarm  was  becoming  greater.  He 
could  not  remain  where  he  was ;  but  what  could 
he  do  ? 

At  last  the  storm  ceased.  He  could  see  a  faint 
streak  of  light  in  the  east,  and  knew  the  morning 
was  at  hand.  Soon  his  hostess  would  be  stirring, 
and  his  danger  would  be  increased.  He  must  leave 
the  house.  He  was  feverish  and  excited  now,  and 
the  pain  was  as  severe  as  ever. 

He  soon  decided  that  he  would  go  down  the 
stairs  and  try  to  make  his  way  out  of  the  door 
without  alarming  the  woman.  He  had  not  un- 
dressed during  the  night,  but  he  had  no  boots,  and 
he  must  get  along  somehow  without  them.  Better 
be  barefooted  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hessians. 

In  his  stocking  feet  he  carefully  opened  the  door 
and  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
Silence  rested  over  the  house.  Thus  far  he  had 
not  been  detected.  He  carefully  began  the  descent, 
but  how  the  old  stairs  did  creak !  It  seemed  to 
Jonas  that  they  were  trying  to  cry  aloud  and  alarm 
their    mistress.     Step    by    step   he    descended,  and 
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had  gone  about  half-way  down,  when  there  came 
a  creaking  louder  than  any  before.  In  a  moment 
he  heard  the  door  of  the  woman's  bedroom  open, 
for  she  slept  on  the  lower  floor,  and  a  voice  called 
out,  "  What's  that?  Who's  there?"  Jonas  stood 
still  in  the  darkness,  hoping  that  her  alarm  would 
soon  be  over. 

"  What's  that,  I  say  ? "  repeated  the  woman. 
"  Humph,  it  must  be  that  pesky  cat.  I  thought  I 
put  him  out-doors.  Here,  Tommy  !  Here,  Tommy  ! 
Come,  kittie  !  "     But  "  kittie  "  did  not  come. 

Apparently  satisfied  after  a  moment  had  passed 
that  her  alarm  had  been  a  false  one,  Jonas  heard 
her  close  the  door  again  and  slip  the  bolt  into  its 
place.  But  he  did  not  dare  to  move  yet.  He  stood 
motionless  for  what  seemed  to  him  a  long  time,  and 
then  using  even  greater  care  than  before,  once  more 
began  slowly  and  carefully  to  creep  down  the  stairs. 

His  suffering  increased  his  excitement,  and  at 
times  it  seemed  as  if  he  scarcely  could  breathe. 
At  last,  after  great  pains,  he  found  that  he  had 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairway,  and  knew 
that  he  must  be  near  the  door. 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  his  boots,  which  he  had 
removed  at  the  bidding  of  the  woman  and  placed 
near  the  wall.  Had  she  taken  them  to  the  kitchen 
to  dry  them  along  with  his  clothing  ?  He  would 
see,  and  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees  he  began 
to  feel  alone:  the  floor. 

He  was  rejoiced  when  his  fingers  touched  upon 
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them,  and  grasping  them  in  one  hand  he  arose  and 
felt  for  the  door.  He  soon  found  the  button  which 
fastened  it,  and  with  great  care  turned  it.  Then 
silently  he  lifted  the  latch,  and  the  door  swung  open. 

He  was  outside  the  house  at  last,  and  free  to  go 
where  he  willed.  Without  stopping  to  put  on  his 
boots  he  ran  towards  the  road,  and  only  when  what 
he  thought  must  have  been  a  good  mile  had 
been  covered,  did  he  stop  and  draw  on  the  heavy 
boots,  wet  and  stiff  though  they  were. 

It  was  broad  daylight  now,  and  his  departure 
must  have  been  discovered  by  his  late  hostess.  She 
would  not  follow  him,  but  her  husband  might  have 
returned.  The  thought  animated  him,  and  he  re- 
sumed his  journey,  exerting  all  his  strength,  and 
making  commendable  speed.  But  the  pain  in  his 
chest  was  increasing.  His  breath  came  with  diffi- 
culty now,  and  there  were  times  when  he  felt  that 
he  could  go  no  further.  It  must  have  been  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  when,  glancing  behind 
him,  he  saw  a  man  approaching  on  horseback.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  obedient  "  Jim,"  and  his  wife  had 
started  him  in  pursuit  of  her  missing  lodger. 

The  thought  was  sufficient  to  cause  Jonas  to 
turn  quickly  from  the  road,  and  seek  the  shelter  of 
the  bushes  and  trees  that  grew  by  its  side.  As  we 
already  know,  it  was  too  late  to  avail  him  anything 
when  he  recognized  the  passing  horseman  as  none 
other  than  his  friend  John  Shotwell. 

He  called  and  shouted,  but  his  voice  was  hoarse 
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and  feeble.  With  all  his  efforts  he  was  not  able  to 
make  himself  heard,  and  sick  at  heart  resumed  his 
way.  His  disappointment  added  to  his  suffering, 
and  when  he  arrived  at  the  fork  in  the  road,  he  was 
so  utterly  wearied  and  was  in  such  distress,  that  he 
could  move  only  with  difficulty. 

Suddenly  the  thought  came  to  him  that  not  far 
away  was  the  house  in  which  Susie  Blackwell  and 
her  grandmother  were  staying.  There,  at  any  rate, 
he  could  find  rest,  and  he  resolved  to  push  on.  For 
a  moment  he  hesitated  as  he  looked  down  at  the 
strange  and  ill-fitting  garments  he  wore.  It  was  a 
strange  garb  in  which  to  appear  before  any  one  for 
whose  opinion  he  cared,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
the  sleeves  of  his  blouse  had  contracted  since  he 
had  started  from  the  house. 

His  pain  was  so  severe  that  it  drove  all  other 
thoughts  from  his  mind,  and  mustering  all  his  cour- 
age he  started  up  the  road.  Soon  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  house,  but  could  he  ever  gain  it?  Every 
step  he  took  now  required  a  special  effort,  and  he 
merely  dragged  himself  onward. 

It  was  Susie  Blackwell  herself  who  opened  the 
door  in  response  to  his  feeble  knock,  and  at  first 
she  failed  to  recognize  the  strange-looking  man 
before  her.  He  was  almost  unable  to  speak,  and 
Susie  was  about  to  close  the  door  sharply  in  his  face 
when  she  saw  who  it  was.  "  Well,  I  declare !  Are 
you  Jonas  Baker  or  his  ghost  dressed  up  for  a  mas- 
querade ?     What  are  you  doing  in  such  a  thing  as 
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that  ?  "     And  she  took  hold  of  the  sleeve  of  the 
blouse,  and  laughed  again  and  again. 

Poor  Jonas  smiled  feebly  as  she  spoke,  for,  suffering 
though  he  was,  he  realized  how  ludicrous  his  appear- 
ance must  be ;  but  his  face  was  drawn  and  flushed 
now,  and  Susie  soon  saw  that  something  was  wrong. 
"  What's  the  trouble,  Jonas  ?  Are  you  sick  ?  "  she 
said.  "  Come  right  into  the  house."  And  she  took 
hold  of  his  arm  to  assist. him. 

Jonas  did  not  resist,  and  as  they  entered  the  room 
where  the  women  were,  they  too  began  to  laugh  as 
soon  as  they  recognized  the  newcomer,  but  in  a 
moment  they  saw  the  marks  of  suffering  on  his  face, 
and  the  good  old  grandmother  said,  "  The  lad's  sick. 
He's  got  a  fever." 

The  sympathies  of  all  were  at  once  aroused,  and 
in  a  few  moments  Jonas  found  himself  in  bed.  The 
heavy  feather  mattress  seemed  to  him  like  down,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that  terrible  pain  in  his  chest 
he  would  have  thought  that  never  before  had  he 
found  anything  so  grateful. 

Somehow  he  almost  forgot  who  he  was  and  where. 
He  was  conscious  mainly  of  the  pain  in  his  body. 
He  did  not  hear  Susie's  grandmother  say,  "  The 
lad's  threatened  with  lung  fever,  —  that's  what  he  is; 
but  with  good  care  I  think  he'll  pull  through  all 
right." 

And  good  care  the  suffering  Jonas  received. 
What  with  "packs"  and  "sweatings,"  and  applica- 
tions of  various  kinds,  and  perhaps  not  least  of  all  the 
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tender  and  constant  oversight  of  Susie  Blackwell,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  leave  the  bed, 
and  sit  bolstered  up  in  a  chair  in  the  room  where 
the  others  were.  Then  Susie  seemed  to  change. 
Again  and  again  she  would  break'  into  a  laugh,  and 
when  Jonas  would  inquire  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
mirth,  she  would  reply,  "  Oh,  Jonas,  if  you  only  could 
have  seen  yourself  when  you  came  up  to  our  house 
the  other  day.  I  want  to  get  the  pattern  of  that 
blouse  to  send  to  your  mother.  If  she  could  only 
just  once  see  you  in  it  she'd  never  let  her  little  boy 
be  without  one." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  that  girl  ?  "  her  grand- 
mother would  say  sharply.  "  When  you  were  sick, 
Jonas,  she  wouldn't  let  one  of  us  speak  louder  than 
a  whisper,  and  now  she  just  seems  to  take  delight 
in  tormenting  you.  Girls  are  funny  things,  but 
then  she  means  all  right.  She  took  good  care  of 
you,  Jonas;  I'll  vouch  for  that." 

"  I  know  it,"  Jonas  would  reply,  somewhat  rue- 
fully. But  he  could  not  understand  her  actions. 
Perhaps  all  girls  were  alike,  and  he  had  no  sisters, 
and  was  not  familiar  with  their  ways.  Still,  he  took 
pleasure  in  Susie's  company,  and  the  days  passed 
more  rapidly  than  the  young  soldier  wished. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  Jonas  felt  quite  well. 
His  strength  had  not  all  come  back,  and  at  times 
the  pain  returned  in  his  chest,  but  he  felt  that  he 
was  strong  enough  to  rejoin  the  army,  though  he 
had  no  idea  where  it  was  by  this  time. 
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"  Nonsense,"  said  Susie  ;  "  you  aren't  half  well  yet. 
Wait  a  few  days  more."  And  Jonas  waited  obedi- 
ently, although  his  conscience  began  to  trouble  him 
and  he  was  not  thoroughly  happy. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Bond  appeared  and  entered 
the  house  in  great  excitement.  "  What  is  it  ?  what 
is  it?"  said  his  wife.  "  Something's  happened.  Tell 
us  about  it." 

"  That's  just  like  women,"  said  Mr.  Bond.  "You 
never  can  wait  to  be  told.  Well,  if  you  must  have 
it,  it's  just  this.  Washington  crossed  over  the  Dela- 
ware, night  before  last,  and  whipped  out  the  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton.  He  only  lost  three  or  four  men, 
and  has  got  a  thousand  prisoners.  The  like  of  it 
was  never  heard  of  before." 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  Bond  home  that 
day.  The  news  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  And 
yet  it  was  true,  and  over  and  over  again  the  story 
had  to  be  told. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  said  Jonas  to  Susie,  when  at 
last  they  were  alone  in  the  room. 

"  Yes,  Jonas,  I  think  you  had  better  go.  You're 
the  same  as  well  now,"  but  the  little  maiden  spoke 
soberly,  and  Jonas  again  was  puzzled.  Which  was 
the  true  Susie  Blackwell,  the  one  who  took  delight 
in  tantalizing  him,  or  the  one  who  sorrowed  to  have 
him  go  ? 

However,  Joias  was  not  to  rejoin  the  army  imme- 
diately, but  what  he  did  do,  we  shall  have  to  relate 
in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

AMONG    THE    PINES. 

"  What's  that  you  say,  young  man  ? "  said  Mr. 
Bond,  re-entering  the  room  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
last  remark  of  Jonas.  "What's  that?  You're  going 
back  to  join  the  army  now?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  feel  so  much  better  that  I  think  I 
can  stand  the  work  now,  and  ought  to  go.  Susie 
thinks  so,  too." 

"  Oh,  she  does,  does  she  ?  "  And  the  smile  on  his 
face,  as  he  spoke,  somehow  brought  a  blush  upon 
Susie's  cheek,  though  Jonas  could  not  quite  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  it. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Mr.  Bond,  "  that's  all  right,  and 
though  I  have  my  doubts  about  your  being  able  to 
do  much,  I  want  to  talk  with  you  before  you  go.  I 
hear  you  had  a  meeting  with  Fagan  and  his  gang?" 

"  Yes,  sir."  And  Jonas  could  scarcely  repress  the 
shudder  that  came  at  the  mention  of  the  outlaw's 
name. 

"  Well,  young  man,  he's  been  up  to  some  pretty 
tricks  while  you've  been  sick  here.  Over  on  the 
Trenton    road    there   lives    an    old  Quaker   named 
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Nathaniel  Collins,  though  he's  not  so  much  of  a 
Quaker,  after  all,  seeing  as  how  he  was  disowned  . 
by  the  Friends.  He  had  some  views  a  little  too 
liberal  for  them.  But  though  they  said  he  didn't 
belong  to  them  any  more,  Nathaniel  said  they  be- 
longed to  him,  and  he  wouldn't  let  'em  go.  He  still 
wore  the  choker  coat  and  the  broad-brimmed  hat, 
and  '  thee'd  '  and  '  thou'd  '  with  the  best  of  'em.  He 
had  two  sons  in  the  Continental  army,  and  that  was 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  most  of  'em,  so  they  cast 
him  out. 

"  Well,  Christmas  night,  Nathaniel  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  —  who,  by  the  way,  are  more  Quaker- 
ish than  he  is  —  were  expectin'  the  boys  home  for 
an  hour  or  so.  'Twas  a  stormy  night,  you  may 
remember,  and  they  had  a  rousin'  fire  and  every- 
thing in  shape  for  the  comin'  of  the  boys,  though 
they  kept  the  door  pretty  well  barred. 

"  By  and  by  there  came  a  rap,  and  after  a  little 
parleyin'  they  opened  it,  and  in  walked  Fagan  and 
four  or  five  of  his  men,  and  with  a  prisoner  along 
with  'em.  They  knew  'em  right  away,  but  it 
wouldn't  do  to  show  out  too  much ;  so  they 
brought  out  the  sausages  and  buckwheat  cakes 
they'd  been  a  keepin'  for  the  soldier  boys,  and  the 
party  fell  to  with  a  will.  It  made  the  old  lady 
groan  in  spirit  to  see  them  cakes  go ;  but  go  they 
did.  Mr.  Fagan's  a  master  smooth  talker,  when  he 
wants  to  be,  and  talked  so  that  butter'd  fairly  melt 
in  his  mouth ;  but  he  kept  a  glancin'  at  the  other 
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men,  and  wanted  them  to  do  something,  but  they 
didn't  feel  just  inclined,  and  pretty  soon  the  whole 
gang  left.  They  could  hear  'em  a  quarrelin'  down 
by  the  road  for  a  spell ;  but  they  went  on  after  a 
little  while. 

"  Pretty  soon  there  came  another  rap  on  Nathan- 
iel's door,  and  when  he  opened  it,  in  came  the  man 
that  had  been  Fagan's  prisoner,  and  a  pretty  sight 
he  was,  too,  all  covered  with  mud,  and  pantin'  for 
breath.  After  a  bit  he  managed  to  tell  'em  that 
the  gang  was  really  Fagan  and  his  men,  and  that 
they'd  robbed  five  houses  that  night  before  they 
came  to  Nathaniel's,  and  Fagan  was  angry  because 
the  other  fellows  wouldn't  serve  him  the  same  way, 
too.  For  all  that  Nathaniel  is  sixty  years  old,  he's 
pretty  middlin'  strong  yet,  and  can  fell  an  ox  with 
his  fist.  That  fact,  and  the  presence  of  two  or  three 
other  men  who  happened  to  be  in  the  house  at  the 
time,  kept  'em  back,  though  Fagan  was  as  mad  as 
a  wet  hen.  It  seems,  too,  when  they  were  a  quar- 
relin' down  by  the  road,  it  was  over  the  prisoner. 
Fag-an  was  for  shooting;  him,  but  the  others  wanted 
to  let  him  go,  and  finally  they  did,  after  makin'  him 
promise  not  to  tell.  He  forgot  his  promise,  and  put 
straight  for  the  Quaker's  house  and  told  his  story 
from  beginning  to  end. 

"  Well,  towards  morning,  Nathaniel  and  his  friends 
started  out  to  see  how  his  neighbors  had  fared,  and 
a  pretty  sight  he  saw,  too.  They  found  one  man 
tied  up  in  his  stable  with  the  horse  gear,  and  his 
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wife  tied  to  the  bedpost  with  the  bed  cord.  Then 
they  went  on  and  found  another  place  where  every 
member  of  the  family  had  been  thrown  down  a  well, 
and  were  standing  there  in  the  cold  water,  which,  as 
good  luck  would  have  it,  only  came  to  their  knees. 
They  were  passing  by  another  house  when  they  saw 
a  man  up  on  the  roof,  crouching  behind  the  chimney. 
They  got  him  down,  and  he  told  'em  how  he'd  been 
alone  in  the  house  the  night  before,  and  when  the 
pine  robbers  came  he  ran  up  on  the  roof,  and  the 
wretches  shut  the  trapdoor  behind  him  and  fastened 
it,  and  left  him  out  there  in  the  cold  and  storm. 
But  they  tried  to  make  it  warm  enough  for  him  by 
settin'  fire  to  the  house,  but  it  wouldn't  burn  much 
in  the  wet.  The  man  was  most  perished  with  the 
cold  when  Nathaniel  came  along." 

Both  his  hearers  were  silent  when  he  had  finished 
his  story,  Susie's  face  betraying  her  alarm,  and  Jonas 
thinking  bitterly  of  his  own  recent  experiences 
with  the  band  of  ruffians.  At  last  he  managed  to 
say,  "  What  do  they  allow  such  goings  on  for  ? 
Can't  either  the  British  or  the  Americans  stop 
them  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  way  of  it  is  this,"  replied  Mr.  Bond. 
"  You  see  Washington's  little  army  has  been  too 
busy  to  look  out  for  anything  but  itself,  and  the 
cold  weather  has  kept  the  British  and  Hessians 
pretty  well  in  camp.  That  left  an  open  field  for 
these  outlaws,  and  they've  raided  the  country  with- 
out let  or  hindrance.     These  pine  robbers  haven't 
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stopped  to  ask  the  people  they  robbed  whether 
they  were  Tories  or  Whigs.  The  only  questions 
they  asked  were,  '  Have  you  any  gold  ?  Where  do 
you  keep  it  ? '  though  I  will  say  that  I  think  the 
most  loyal  Whigs  have  suffered  the  most,  and  per- 
haps Cornwallis  didn't  care  very  much;  and  besides, 
I'm  told  he  himself  found  a  good  many  ways  of  using 
this  sneaking  wretch,  Fagan." 

".Yes,  I  know  that,"  replied  Jonas  thoughtfully. 
"  But  what's  going  to  be  done  about  it  ?  Are  they 
going  to  let  Fagan  keep  it  up  ?  " 

"  That's  the  very  point,  young  man.  Nathaniel 
Collins  is  all  stirred  up  about  it,  and  Quaker  though 
he  is,  he  is  rousing  the  neighbors,  and  they  are  form- 
ing a  party  to  chase  the  wretches  down  into  their 
hiding-places  among  the  pines.  And  if  you  are  well 
enough  to  go  into  the  work  again,  I  think  you'd 
better  join  us.  It'll  only  take  a  day  or  two,  we  hope, 
and  then  you  can  go  right  back  to  the  army.  We're 
to  meet  at  Nathaniel's  this  afternoon  at  two  o'clock, 
and  I  hope  you'll  come  along.  We  need  every  man 
we  can  get." 

Jonas  hesitated.  He  knew  that  his  place  was  in 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  but  he  had  been  away  so 
long  that  his  presence  would  scarcely  be  missed. 
And  then  this  work  would  not  take  very  much  time 
if  Mr.  Bond's  words  proved  to  be  true.  A  decided 
nod  of  Susie's  head  helped  him  to  a  decision,  and 
he  said  quietly,  "  I'll  go,  Mr.  Bond.  When  do  we 
start?" 
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"  That's  good,  Jonas.  That's  good.  We'll  go 
just  as  soon  as  we  have  some  dinner." 

The  dinner  was  soon  prepared  and  eaten,  and 
Jonas  and  Mr.  Bond  made  ready  to  depart.  A  mule 
was  the  only  animal  Mr.  Bond  could  provide  for 
Jonas  to  ride,  and  the  rough  coat  he  gave  the  boy 
increased  his  strange  appearance. 

Before  he  started  he  had  a  few  words  with  Susie 
alone  in  the  living-room,  but  just  what  was  said  has 
never  been  known.  There  was,  however,  a  sus- 
picious moisture  in  the  eyes  of  both  when  they  came 
forth  and  Jonas  mounted  his  strange  steed. 

Susie  laughed  as  she  saw  him  mount,  and  Jonas, 
although  he  was  going  on  a  dangerous  errand, 
laughed,  too.  He  knew  he  must  be  a  ludicrous 
sight.  He  wore  an  outside  coat  that  was  as  much 
too  larg-e  for  him  as  it  was  too  short.  Under  it  was 
the  blouse  he  had  borrowed,  and  his  rough  boots 
and  ill-fitting  trousers,  along  with  the  mule  he  be- 
strode, made  him  forget  for  the  moment  even  the 
sorrow  of  parting. 

The  farewells  were  at  last  spoken,  his  thanks 
again  and  again  expressed  for  all  the  kindness  he 
had  received,  and  the  two  men  rode  away.  If 
Jonas  could  have  looked  behind  him,  he  would  have 
seen  that  Susie  Black  well  stood  for  a  long  time  on 
the  piazza,  watching  the  departing  men,  and  that 
when  she  could  no  longer  see  them  she  went  to  the 
room  upstairs  and  looked  from  the  window.  When 
at  last  both  men  disappeared  from  sight  far  down 
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the  road,  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and  for  a 
long  time  lay  there  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  If  Jonas  could  have  seen  her,  he  would 
have  been  more  puzzled  than  ever,  and  concluded 
that  the  ways  of  maidens  indeed  were  past  finding 
out. 

Meanwhile,  all  unconscious  of  what  was  occurring 
behind  them,  Jonas  and  his  companion  rode  on,  and 
soon  arrived  at  the  home  of  the  Quaker,  Nathaniel 
Collins.  Already  a  considerable  number  of  men 
were  there  ready  to  follow  their  leader.  It  was 
known  that  Fagan  and  his  band  had  started  for 
their  haunts  among  the  pines  whither  they  were 
accustomed  to  carry  and  conceal  their  booty  in 
their  hiding-places. 

There  were  forty  men  in  the  party  when  at  last 
Nathaniel  gave  the  word  and  they  started.  Some 
had  guns,  some  only  knives  or  clubs.  Some  were 
well  mounted,  and  some,  like  Jonas,  had  mules  for 
steeds,  and  a  few  trudged  along  on  foot. 

For  two  hours  they  went  on,  scarcely  a  word 
being  spoken  by  any  of  them,  till  four  men  were 
seen  to  come  forth  from  a  little  house  by  the  road- 
side. At  once  the  cry  of  pine  robbers  was  raised, 
and  the  entire  party  started  in  swift  pursuit. 

The  astonished  pine  robbers  at  first  seemed 
somewhat  bewildered  by  the  appearance  of  the 
motley  crowd,  and  were  in  apparent  confusion  as  to 
their  purposes;  but  their  hesitation  proved  to  be 
costly  for   them,  and  before   they  had  gone   many 
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rods,  at  a  word  from  Nathaniel  the  guns  spoke,  and 
all  four  men  dropped  in  the  road. 

A  hurried  examination  convinced  them  that  all 
were  dead.  The  sight  was  a  horrible  one,  and 
Jonas  felt  sick  as  he  looked  into  the  coarse  and 
brutal  faces  of  the  dead  men,  but  the  pursuers  were 
too  much  in  earnest  to  stop  for  sentiment. 

The  band  now  no  longer  tried  to  keep  together. 
They  were  close  on  the  trail  of  these  pine  robbers, 
and  all  were  eager  to  press  on.  Those  who  were 
mounted  on  horses  went  in  advance,  those  who  had 
mules  followed,  while  those  who  were  compelled  to 
walk  brought  up  the  rear. 

From  time  to  time  those  who  were  behind  could 
hear  the  shots  and  shouts  of  the  men  in  advance, 
and  concluded  that  they  were  finding  the  game 
they  were  seeking.  Mr.  Bond  still  rode  beside 
Jonas,  for  he  had  a  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  his 
young  companion,  and  although  he  had  not  told 
him,  had  a  little  feeling  of  uneasiness  concerning 
him.  His  pale  face  showed  that  all  his  strength 
had  not  yet  returned,  and  any  moment  he  might 
need  help. 

"What's  that?"  said  Jonas  quickly,  as  they  rode 
on.  He  had  caught  sight  of  a  man's  foot  appear- 
ing through  the  bushes.  They  hastily  dismounted, 
and  found  the  body  of  a  man.  His  knapsack  also 
had  been  pierced  with  a  ball.  In  another  place 
they  also  saw  a  knapsack  with  a  hole  in  it  which  a 
bullet  had   made,  but  it  was   filled  with  sheets   of 
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Continental  money,  and  though  there  were  marks  of 
blood  on  it,  it  evidently  had  done  its  owner  some 
good  in  the  way  of  protection.  Perhaps  the  man 
had  crawled  away  farther  into  the  thickets  to  die, 
but  they  had  no  time  in  which  to  make  any  investi- 
gations, as  their  companions  in  advance  were  calling 
to  them. 

"  The  money's  good  for  something,  anyway,"  said 
Mr.  Bond,  as  he  transferred  the  sheets  to  his 
pockets. 

"  Have  some,  Jonas  ?  "  he  added,  as  he  held  forth 
a  roll. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Jonas.  "  I've  all  I  want 
to  load  this  mule  with  just  at  present." 

They  soon  came  to  the  borders  of  the  pine  woods 
where  it  was  suspected  that  Fagan  and  the  one  com- 
panion yet  with  him  had  concealed  themselves. 
The  most  of  the  men  now  waited  for  their  compan- 
ion to  come  up,  while  a  few  entered  the  woods  to 
try  and  find  Fagan's  hiding-place. 

In  a  few  moments  all  were  together,  and  a  united 
search  began.  Jonas  and  Mr.  Bond  were  still 
together,  moving  about  among  the  trees,  trying  to 
shield  themselves  from  any  possible  shots,  and  at 
the  same  time  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  the  robbers  might  give. 

"  Men,  look  there  to  your  right,"  whispered  Jonas 
quickly.  He  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  leering 
face  of  Fagan  peering  out  from  behind  some  low 
bushes.      The   young  soldier  quickly   fired   in  the 
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direction  in  which  the  face  had  appeared,  and  he 
and  all  his  companions  ran  to  the  place. 

They  saw  blood  marks  on  the  snow,  but  as  Fagan 
had  run  rapidly  away,  it  was  plain  now  that  he  was 
only  wounded,  and  perhaps  but  slightly.  Shouts 
and  calls  were  now  heard  in  various  parts  of  the 
woods.  Several  times  Fagan  was  seen,  but  no  one 
succeeded  in  shooting  him. 

At  last  the  word  was  passed  that  the  woods  were 
to  be  set  on  fire.  The  pursuers  had  surrounded  the 
two  pine  robbers,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  catching 
either. 

In  a  moment,  twenty  fires  had  been  started,  and 
it  was  determined  to  burn  the  pine  robbers  within 
the  circle  of  flame.  Jonas  watched  the  proceedings, 
and  was  touched  with  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the 
wretched  men.  He  knew  they  were  the  curses  of 
the  region,  and  yet  he  could  not  view  their  death  by 
such  means  without  a  shudder.  He  knew  just  how 
they  were  struggling,  for  it  was  only  a  few  days 
before  this  time,  that  he  himself  had  been  shut  in 
by  flames  which  these  very  men  had  kindled. 

Glimpses  of  Fagan  and  his  sole  companion  were 
occasionally  had  as  the  wretched  men  dodged  from 
one  place  to  another,  only  to  be  driven  back  by  the 
sight  of  their  enemies  or  the  heat  of  the  rapidly 
spreading  flames.  The  moment  was  a  critical  one, 
but  a  shout  went  up  from  all,  when  a  moment  later 
Fagan  and  his  companion  came  forth  and  sur- 
rendered. 
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Jonas  shuddered  as  he  looked  at  the  outlaw. 
His  long  coarse  red  hair  was  matted  with  blood;  for 
he  had  been  wounded,  but  whether  by  his  shot  or  no, 
he  could  not  tell.  The  long  scar  on  his  cheek  was 
twitching  nervously,  giving  him  the  appearance  of 
smiling,  but  the  outlaw  plainly  had  no  such  pleasant 
feeling. 

The  men  quickly  assembled.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  but  the  grim  silence  was  threatening.  On 
the  side  of  the  road  which  led  to  Freehold,  stood  a 
large  oak  tree  which  sent  one  long  branch  far  out 
towards  them. 

As  if  moved  by  a  common  impulse,  the  men  took 
the  rope  which  some  one  had  brought.  The  noose 
was  quickly  adjusted  to  the  neck  of  Fagan's  com- 
panion, the  end  of  the  rope  thrown  over  the  limb, 
and  soon  the  lifeless  body  was  dangling  in  the  air. 

But  hanging  was,  by  common  consent,  judged  too 
merciful  for  Fagan.  They  were  not  cruel  men,  but 
thoroughly  enraged  by  Fagan's  deeds.  A  far  worse 
death  was  soon  measured  out  to  him,  and  Fagan, 
the  baron  of  the  pines,  had  ceased  to  be. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

THE    MAN    IN    THE    SHADOWS. 

A  new  spirit  entered  the  little  American  army 
after  the  success  at  Trenton.  The  time  for  which 
many  of  the  men  had  enlisted  had  expired,  but 
the  earnest  persuasion  of  their  leaders  and  their 
personal  pleadings  prevailed,  and  the  most  of  them 
consented  to  remain  a  few  weeks  longer. 

In  this  work,  the  New  England  men  were  leaders, 
and  Stark  and  his  followers  were  the  leaders  of  the 
leaders.  General  Washington  also  promised  to  give 
a  bounty  of  ten  dollars  to  each  soldier  who  would 
remain  for  six  weeks  now.  Where  the  ten  dollars 
he  promised  was  to  come  from  he  could  not  tell. 

In  his  perplexity,  he  wrote  Robert  Morris,  whose 
name  is  now  highly  honored,  and  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  again.  The  great  financier  was  almost  as  per- 
plexed as  Washington  when  he  received  the  letter. 
He  left  his  office  at  a  later  hour  that  day  than  was 
his  custom,  depressed  and  almost  disheartened.  His 
whole  soul  was  in  the  struggle  of  the  Colonies,  but 
already  he  had  advanced  so  much  that  he  had  little 
now  left  to  give. 

356 
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As  he  walked  along  the  street  he  met  a  friend, 
a  wealthy  Quaker,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation which  followed,  made  known  his  wants. 
"  Robert,  what  security  canst  thou  give?  "  asked  the 
Quaker. 

"  My  note  and  my  honor,"  promptly  replied  the 
perplexed  man. 

"  Thou  shalt  have  it."  And  the  next  morning 
Robert  Morris  wrote  the  troubled  general  as  follows: 
"  I  was  up  early  this  morning  to  despatch  a  supply  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  your  excellency.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  that  you  have  engaged  the  troops 
to  continue,  and  if  further  occasional  supplies  are 
necessary,  you  may  depend  on  my  exertions  either 
in  a  private  or  public  capacity." 

So  eager  was  the  little  army  now,  and  so  inspired 
by  their  unexpected  success,  that  they  all  were  call- 
ing to  be  led  into  action  again,  and  on  the  29th 
of  December,  General  Washington  again  led  his 
forces  across  the  Delaware,  this  time  without  the 
distresses  that  attended  their  previous  crossing,  and 
once  more  occupied  Trenton. 

Before  any  reports  of  the  attack  on  Trenton  pos- 
sibly could  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Congress, 
in  session  then  at  Baltimore,  that  body  already  had 
taken  an  action  that  greatly  added  to  the  power  of 
the  leader,  and  which  in  its  printed  form  may  in- 
terest our  readers :  — 

"  This  Congress  having  maturely  considered  the 
present   crisis,  and  having  perfect  reliance  on   the 
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wisdom,  vigor,  and  uprightness  of  General  Wash- 
ington, do  hereby 

"Resolve,  That  General  Washington  shall  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  vested  with  full,  ample,  and  complete 
powers  to  raise  and  collect  together,  in  the  most  speedy 
and  effectual  manner,  from  any  or  all  of  these  United 
States,  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry,  in  addition  to 
those  already  voted  by  Congress  ;  to  appoint  officers 
for  said  battalions  of  infantry  ;  to  raise  officers,  and 
equip  three  thousand  light  horse,  three  regiments  of 
artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engineers,  and  to  establish 
their  pay ;  to  apply  to  any  of  the  States  for  such  aid 
of  the  militia  as  he  shall  judge  necessary;  to  form 
such  magazines,  and  in  such  places  as  he  shall  think 
proper ;  to  displace  and  appoint  all  officers  under 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  in  every  other  department  of  the  Ameri- 
can army ;  to  take,  wherever  he  may  be,  whatever 
he  may  want  for  the  use  of  the  army,  if  the  inhabi- 
tants will  not  sell  it,  allowing  a  reasonable  price  for 
the  same ;  to  arrest'  and  confine  persons  who  refuse 
to  take  the  Continental  currency,  or  are  otherwise 
disaffected  to  the  American  cause,  and  to  return  to 
the  States  of  which  they  are  citizens  their  names, 
and  the  nature  of  their  offences,  together  with  the 
witnesses  to  prove  them. 

"  That  the  foregoing  powers  be  vested  in  General 
Washington  for  and  during  the  term  of  six  months 
from  the  date  hereof,  unless  sooner  determined  by 
Congress." 
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Before  we  go  on  with  our  story  proper,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  know  what  disposal  had  been  made  of 
the  captured  Hessians.  The  following  literal  copy 
of  the  parole  of  honor  they  signed  may  be  of 
interest : — 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  Hessian  officers,  made 
Prisoners  of  War  by  the  American  Army,  under 
command  of  his  Excellency  General  Washington 
at  Trenton  on  the  26th  inst.,  being  allowed  Our 
Liberty,  under  such  Restrictions  as  to  place  as  may 
be  from  time  to  time  appointed,  do  give  our  parole 
of  Honour,  that  we  will  remain  at  the  place,  and 
within  the  limits  appointed  for  us  by  his  Excellency 
the  General,  the  Honorable  Congress,  Council  of 
Safety,  or  Commissary  of  Prisoners  of  War,  Peace- 
ably behaving  ourselves  and  by  no  way  Send  or  give 
Intelligence  to  the  British  or  Hessian  Army,  or  to 
speak  or  do  anything  disrespectful  or  Injurious  to 
the  American  States,  while  we  remain  Prisoners  of 
War.  We  will  restrain  our  Servants  and  Attendants 
who  are  allowed  to  remain  with  us,  as  far  as  in  our 
power,  to  the  same  Conditions." 

This  quaint  document  was  signed  at  Newtown, 
New  Jersey,  December  30,  1776,  by  F.  Scheffer, 
lieutenant-colonel,  J.  A.  Von  Hanstein,  major,  A. 
C.  Steding,  captain,  and  the  others,  whose  names 
sounded  very  strangely  in  the  ears  of  the  Americans. 

The  British  were  not  slow  to  act  now.  Howe 
was  pushing  on  with  all  the  troops  he  could  muster 
towards    Princeton,  and    Cornwallis    was    hurrying 
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back  with  the  very  best  of  his  men.  It  was  like  a 
great  cloud  gathering  in  front  of  General  Washing- 
ton, and  he  and  his  men  were  kept  busy  in  striving 
to  maintain  the  couracre  of  their  followers. 

He  had  sent  General  Greene  with  six  hundred  men 
to  harass  the  advancing  British,  and  many  of  the  Jer- 
sey farmers  and  their  boys,  their  courage  now  some- 
what revived,  were  troubling  the  approaching  army 
from  behind  fences  and  walls,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  fight  at  Lexino-ton  and  Concord. 

The  forces  of  Cadwallader  and  Mifflin  were  called 
to  Trenton,  and  the  very  best  preparations  possible 
were  made  to  receive  the  expected  attack.  What 
could  be  done?  The  army  could  not  remain  where 
it  was,  and  many  of  their  own  movements  had  been 
made  chiefly  for  the  effect  on  their  followers. 

Striving  to  take  advantage  of  the  increased  confi- 
dence which  had  followed  the  Trenton  victory, 
Washington  had  sent  word  to  McDouo-all  at  Mor- 
ristown,  and  to  Heath,  who  was  still  in  the  High- 
lands, to  act  as  if  they,  too,  were  about  to  fall  upon 
the  British,  hoping,  in  this  way,  to  distract  the  at- 
tention of  the  leaders,  and  make  them  believe  that 
a  concerted  movement  was  about  to  be  made  all 
along  the  American  line ;  but  the  plan  failed  and 
the  movement  availed  nothing. 

General  Washington,  following  his  custom,  now 
called  a  council  of  his  officers,  and  a  discussion  of 
what  plan  should  be  adopted  followed.  They  were 
in   desperate    straits.     The    soldiers    of    Cornwallis 
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had  followed  closely  after  Greene's,  and  arrived 
at  Trenton.  Indeed,  the  Americans  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  making  their  way  over  the  bridge.  This 
and  the  fords  above  were  guarded  by  Washington's 
artillery,  and  Cornwallis  with  his  men  in  a  solid 
column  had  tried  to  force  their  way  over,  but  three 
times  had  been  driven  back. 

At  each  repulse,  the  Americans  had  shouted  so 
loudly,  that  doubtless  Cornwallis  thought  there  were 
many  more  than  was  in  reality  true,  and  had  not 
pushed  on.  Some  reports  say  that,  at  least,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  British  fell  in  the  three  attempts 
they  made  to  push  their  way  over  the  bridge  and 
through  the  fords.  The  Americans  kept  up  a  heavy 
cannonade  until  long  after  dark,  and  Cornwallis  then 
drew  back  his  men. 

When  the  commander  called  a  council  of  his  offi- 
cers, the  situation  was  desperate.  It  was  almost 
certain  that  they  would  be  attacked  before  the  next 
day  passed,  and  something  must  be  done. 

The  position  the  Americans  held  was  on  high 
ground,  the  little  Assunpink  behind  which  they  lay 
could  not  be  forded  in  front,  and  the  bridge  across 
it  was  so  narrow  as  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
death  trap  for  any  British  who  might  attempt  to 
cross  it.  But  two  or  three  miles  above,  were  fords 
which  could  be  easily  used  and  not  easily  defended, 
and  if  the  British  once  gained  these,  they  could 
move  to  the  rear  of  the  Americans  and  cut  off  every 
hope  of  retreat. 
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Doubtless  Cornwallis  had  in  mind  the  thought  of 
finding  out  just  what  the  position  of  the  Americans 
was  when  he  made  the  advances,  and,  indeed,  we 
know  that  he  made  his  boasts  that  night,  that  now 
he  had  "  bagged  the  fox ;  "  and  well  might  he  call 
the  American  commander  by  that  name. 

The  American  soldiers  were  asleep,  but  the  coun- 
cil which  Washington  had  called  was  wide  awake. 
One  plan  after  another  was  suggested  by  his  brother 
officers,  but  to  none  would  Washington  listen.  One 
proposed  that  they  should  retreat  down  the  river  to 
Philadelphia.  Another  was  in  favor  of  a  battle 
where  they  then  were.  At  both  proposals  the  gen- 
eral shook  his  head.  A  retreat  would  only  prolong 
the  agony,  and  a  fight  where  they  then  were  was 
out  of  the  question. 

Finally,  Washington  brought  forward  his  own 
plan,  as  bold  as  it  was  great.  Many  of  the  British 
were  then  at  Princeton,  only  a  few  miles  away,  and 
on  the  following  day,  doubtless  would  join  their 
companions  at  Trenton.  Why  should  not  the 
Americans  stealthily  withdraw  in  the  night  from 
behind  the  little  Assunpink,  make  a  circuitous  march 
around  the  enemy,  gain  Princeton,  and  then  be  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  fall  upon  them  there,  and 
then,  if  the  action  resulted  favorably,  push  on  to 
New  Brunswick,  where  the  British  had  their  stores  ? 

His  proposal  was  eagerly  agreed  to.  It  was  just 
in  the  line  of  his  previous  success,  and  in  the  des- 
perate situation  in  which  they  then  were,  it  suited 
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them  all.  There  was  only  one  difficulty,  and  that 
was  that  the  ground  was  soft  now,  for  there  had 
been  a  thaw  and  rains  since  the  advance  on  Tren- 
ton. But  as  if  Providence  was  in  favor  of  the  scheme, 
while  they  were  talking  the  wind  suddenly  veered 
to  the  northwest  and  a  "  cold  snap "  sharply  and 
suddenly  came.  Only  two  hours  had  passed  before 
the  road  was  as  hard  as  a  pavement. 

Instantly  Washington  ordered  the  men  to  be 
roused,  and  fence  rails  for  a  long  distance  were 
appropriated  and  many  fires  were  kindled.  This 
would  lead  Cornwallis  to  think  that  the  Americans 
had  encamped  for  the  night,  and  he,  as  we  know, 
fell  readily  into  the  trap.  He  assured  Lord  Er- 
skine,  who  most  earnestly  urged  him  to  press  for- 
ward that  very  night  and  capture  or  disperse  the 
entire  band,  that  there  was  no  hurry  about  it.  He 
had  the  "  fox  "  securely  in  a  trap  now,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  would  see  the  end  of  the  rebellion. 

If  Lord  Cornwallis  had  followed  the  advice  of 
his  companion,  this  story  might  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent one,  but  by  putting  off  till  the  morrow  what 
he  ought  to  have  done  that  very  night,  he  gave 
another  and  a  fatal  illustration  of  the  danger  of 
delay.  Cornwallis,  able  man  and  clear-sighted  gen- 
eral though  he  was,  simply  lost  the  advantage  he 
had  by  not  acting  promptly. 

General  Washington  had  no  such  hesitation. 
As  soon  as  he  had  decided  upon  a  course  of  action 
he  at  once  began  to  move.     A  band  of  men  were 
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left  behind  to  attend  to  the  fires,  and  to  use  the 
pickaxe  and  the  shovel  to  make  the  British  be- 
lieve that  the  place  was  to  be  held  and  stronger 
fortifications  made.  Doubtless  Cornwallis  slept 
soundly  that  night,  in  the  perfect  satisfaction  he 
felt  that  now  he  would  retrieve  the  disgrace  which 
had  fallen  upon  him  of  having  been  outgeneralled 
by  a  rebel  Colonist,  and  he  would  remove  the  sting 
of  mortification  which  he  felt  in  his  heart. 

The  American  leaders  led  forth  their  men  and 
started  towards  Princeton,  leaving  behind  them,  as 
we  have  said,  the  little  band  to  keep  alive  the  fires 
and  deceive  the  British  by  their  apparently  eager 
desire  to  strengthen  their  fortifications  —  the  very 
thing  which  the  British  commander  desired  them 
to  do  above  all  things. 

Among  those  who  were  left  behind  was  John 
Shotwell,  of  whom  we  have  almost  lost  sight  for 
a  time.  With  his  shovel  the  young  Continental 
worked  on  by  the  side  of  the  men  who  were  brave 
in  the  presence  of  a  danger  of  which  they  con- 
stantly were  thinking.  No  one  knew  but  the 
enemy  might  move  upon  them  in  the  night,  and 
if  they  did,  the  possibility  of  an  escape  was  slight 
indeed. 

Some  of  the  men  were  constantly  on  guard  and 
ready  to  give  warning  of  any  approaching  danger. 
Few  worked  steadily,  as  by  a  constant  change  the 
labor  was  shared  in  by  those  who  had  been  on 
guard,  and  their  places  in  turn  were  taken  by  the 
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men  who  had  been  throwing  up  the  earthworks 
of  the  deceptive  defences.  They  called  to  each 
other  at  frequent  intervals,  and  in  tones  that 
could  have  been  easily  heard  across  the  Assun- 
pink. 

"  Whew !  "  said  John's  companion,  as  he  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  blow  on  his  almost  frozen  hands. 
"  This  cold  snap  is  about  the  worst  this  winter." 

"  Just  what  the  general  needs,  though,"  replied 
John.     "  It'll  make  a  good  road  for  the  army." 

"  Hello,  what  have  we  here  ?  "said  his  companion, 
in  surprise.  "  There  comes  the  guard  and  a  man 
with  him,  too." 

The  guard  soon  approached,  and  when  they 
looked  into  the  face  of  the  man  with  him  they 
saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  Hessian.  "  I  can't  make 
out  what  he  says,"  remarked  the  guard.  "  But  he 
insisted  upon  coming  into  camp,  so  I  brought  him 
along." 

"  Good,  good  for  Hesse  man ! "  said  the  soldier, 
feeling  in  his  pockets  for  something  which  he  soon 
found.  It  was  a  package  of  tobacco,  which  he  care- 
fully unrolled  and  from  which  he  produced  a  note 
which  he  handed  to  John's  companion,  who  took 
and  read  it. 

"  That's  all  right.  Take  him  on  to  the  lieuten- 
ant," he  said,  and  as  they  disappeared  he  turned  to 
John  and  said,  "  He's  one  of  the  fellows  that  have 
taken  the  bait.  I  don't  know  whether  you  know  it 
or  not,  but  we've  been  filling  in  a  lot  of  packages  of 
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tobacco  with  little  notes  of  invitations  to  those  who 
receive  them  to  come  over  on  our  side.  I  believe 
they  have  promised  a  farm  or  something  of  the 
kind  to  every  Hessian  who  will  desert  and  come 
over  to  us,  and  some  of  them  are  coming  all  the 
time,  too." 

"  But  how  do  they  get  the  packages  into  the 
army  ?"  inquired  John,  deeply  interested. 

"  Oh,  there  are  ways  of  doing  that,  never  you 
fear.  But  here  comes  the  guard  again,"  he  added, 
as  he  saw  the  familiar  figure  approaching. 

"  He's  all  fixed.  The  lieutenant  is  attending:  to 
him.  His  great  moon-face  just  shines.  I  wish  there 
were  a  thousand  more.  But  the  lieutenant  says  I 
am  to  take  a  turn  with  the  shovel,  and  Master  Shot- 
well  goes  on  guard.  I'm  agreeable  to  the  change, 
for  it's  cold  out  there  by  the  trees." 

John  gave  up  his  shovel  and  soon  was  standing 
within  the  shadows  of  the  forest.  The  wind  was 
rising  and  the  air  was  sharp  and  cold.  Still  he 
moved  about  carefully,  never  leaving  the  protection 
of  the  shadows,  when  suddenly  he  thought  he  saw 
a  man  approaching,  but  he  disappeared  so  sud- 
denly he  could  not  feel  positive.  He  stood  still 
and  watched  the  place  where  he  had  seen  him  and 
in  a  few  moments  he  saw  him  again  appear. 

He  could  not  distinguish  his  dress,  so  knew  not 
whether  he  was  friend  or  foe.  One  thing;  was  cer- 
tain,  and  that  was  he  was  stealthily  approaching  the 
camp. 
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John  was  undecided  what  to  do,  and  he  was 
thoroughly  alarmed.  Perhaps  others  were  follow- 
ing, though  as  yet  no  others  had  appeared.  The 
stranger  was  coming  stealthily,  and  dodging  from 
tree  to  tree,  evidently  not  having  discovered  the 
presence  of  John. 

The  man  was  within  a  few  yards  of  him  now,  and 
realizing  that  the  time  for  action  had  come,  the 
young  guard  stepped  forward  and  in  a  low  voice 
challenged  the  approaching  man.  In  response  to 
his  summons  the  stranger  advanced,  and  before 
he  could  realize  what  had  occurred,  John  found 
himself  looking  into  the  face  of  his  friend  Jonas 
Baker. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    PRINCETON. 

It  was  not  yet  daylight,  and  Jonas  Baker  had 
come  close  to  his  friend  before  either  had  recog- 
nized the  other. 

"  Where  in  the  world  did  you  come  from,  Jonas 
Baker  ? "  asked  John,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  thought 
you  were  burned  up  in  the  woods  back  there  by 
Vealtown." 

"  Sorry,  John,  to  spoil  the  epitaph  you  have  been 
preparing  for  the  long  lost ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  I 
was  not  quite  willing  to  give  my  body  to  be  burned. 
I  reckon  I'm  a  little  like  that  Phoenix,  Schoolmaster 
Chase  used  to  tell  us  about  in  the  grammar  school, 
only  my  ashes  were  water." 

In  a  low  voice  Jonas  went  on  to  tell  his  friend 
of  the  experiences  through  which  he  had  passed 
since  he  had  left  him  to  enter  the  house  where 
Susie  Blackwell  was.  John  listened  attentively,  we 
may  be  sure ;  and,  at  last,  when  Jonas  described  the 
death  of  Fagan  and  his  companions,  he  interrupted 
him,  and  said :  "  Then  Fagan  is  dead,  is  he  ?  Well, 
it's  good  riddance.     There  have  been  lots  of  stories 
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in  camp  of  his  tricks.  His  gang  has  been  worse 
than  ever  during  the  past  ten  days,  if  all  the  stories 
are  true." 

"  Yes  ;  that's  what  Mr.  Bond  and  Friend  Nathaniel 
Collins  said.  They  told  me  that  the  cold  weather 
kept  the  Hessians  in  camp,  and  the  Americans  were 
in  no  shape  to  look  after  Fagan's  gang,  as  they  had 
more  than  they  wanted  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
But  that's  changed  now,  I  reckon,  since  the  fight 
at  Trenton." 

"  It's  better,  though  we're  not  out  of  the  woods 
yet ;  but  General  Washington's  playing  a  trick  now 
on  Cornwallis,  and  if  it  works,  it'll  help  to  fix 
things."  And  he  went  on  to  tell  his  astonished 
friend  how  the  most  of  the  army  had  left  the  camp 
about  one  o'clock  that  very  morning,  and  were 
marching  along  the  "  Quaker  road  "  at  that  very  time 
towards  Princeton,  and  hoped  to  press  on  to  Bruns- 
wick, where  the  British  stores  were  kept.  "  But  tell 
me,  Jonas,  how  you  happened  to  come  into  camp  at 
such  a  time  as  this.  It  seemed  so  good  to  see  you, 
that  I'd  most  forgotten  about  that.  I  tell  you  after 
you  have  come  to  believe  that  one  of  your  best 
friends  has  gone  up  in  smoke,  and  you  find  him 
popping  right  on  to  you  in  the  dark,  when  you're 
never  thinking  of  such  a  thing,  it  starts  a  fellow's 
feelings  in  a  hundred  different  ways  at  once." 

"  That's  so,  John,"  said  Jonas,  who  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  evident  feeling  of  his  friend ;  "  and 
though   I'm  not  much  for  apologizing,  I  don't  mind 
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saying  that  I've  learned  one  lesson  in  this  trip,  any- 
way. If  I'd  kept  on  with  you,  I'd  been  all  right.  I 
had  no  business  to  stop  there  at  Susie's ;  but  that 
can't  be  helped  now.  But  the  next  trip  you  can 
rest  your  soul,  I  stick  to  what  I've  got  to  do. 
I  don't  think  I'll  stop  even  for  Susie's  grand- 
mother. And  I  have  a  taste  for  grandmothers, 
too,"  he  added  demurely.  "  Now  about  my  happen- 
ing along  here  in  the  dark,  the  way  of  it  was  this. 
I  was  just  coming  back  from  the  pines  along  with 
Mr.  Bond  and  a  couple  of  hundred  of  other  gentle 
spirits.  We'd  been  to  a  hanging,  and  Fagan  was 
there,  too.  Oh,  John,  it  was  something  frightful.  I 
pray  God  I  may  never  see  such  a  sight  again."  And 
Jonas  stopped  as  if  the  recollection  was  almost  too 
much  for  his  feelings.  In  a  moment,  however,  he 
resumed,  "  Well,  we  were  on  our  way  back,  and  of 
course  we  already  knew  all  about  the  Trenton  fight; 
and  I  think  almost  every  man  in  our  party  — 
Quakers  and  all  —  are  ready  to  go  in  now.  Even 
old  Nathaniel  Collins  says  his  two  sons  are  up  to 
their  ears  in  it  already.  Well,  I  didn't  have  any 
particular  place  to  go  to,  for  I'm  all  over  my  fear 
of  lung  fever  and  all  such  things  now.  I  don't 
know,  anyway,  as  I  ought  to  have  gone  with  these 
fellows  after  Fagan ;  but  I  felt  I  ought  to  do  some- 
thing to  pay  for  my  board  and  nursing,  so  when 
Mr.  Bond  urged  me  to  go  I  just  went,  and  that's 
all  there  is  of  it.  But  when  we  came  back,  I  made 
up   my  mind  to  come   straight  here  and  join   you 
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again,  Johnnie.  I  found  considerable  trouble,  and 
almost  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  patrols ; 
but  at  last  I  managed  somehow  to  get  here,  and 
you  know  the  rest." 

"  And  right  glad  am  I  to  know  it,  too,  Jonas,"  said 
John,  as  again  he  grasped  his  friend's  hand. 

"  Hark  !  Here  comes  some  one  from  the  camp," 
said  Jonas  quickly. 

They  turned  and  saw  a  man  approaching  in  the 
darkness,  and  as  he  came  close  to  them,  —  after  the 
presence  of  Jonas  had  been  explained  to  him,  —  he 
said,  "  It's  time  to  put  out  of  this,  boys.  The  sun'll 
be  up  pretty  soon,  now ;  and  the  general  left  word 
for  us  to  be  out  of  this  region  before  sunrise. 
We're  all  going  to  quit,  so  come  on  and  be  still 
about  it." 

The  boys  followed  their  leader,  and  when  they 
returned  to  the  camp  they  saw  that  the  little  band 
of  men  were  all  ready  to  depart.  A  few  more  rails 
were  thrown  upon  the  fires,  and  as  they  blazed  up, 
all  the  men  left  the  camp  and  soon  were  advancing 
along  the  "  Quaker  Road,"  as  it  was  called. 

A  detachment  of  the  British,  it  was  known,  was 
at  Maidenhead,  on  the  direct  road  to  Princeton,  and 
to  avoid  them,  Washington  had  been  compelled  to 
go  by  a  circuitous  route,  which  added  five  miles 
to  his  march,  and  greatly  increased  his  difficulties, 
for  the  road  was  so  new  that  stumps  of  trees  were 
yet  standing  in  it,  and  more  than  one  wheel  was 
broken  in  their  advance.     But   as   the   leader  had 
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gone  by  this  way,  it  was  necessary  for  those  who 
were  to  come  after  him  to  follow  in  the  same  route, 
and  they  were  making  the  best  possible  speed. 

It  wras  just  after  sunrise  when  they  heard  the 
sound  of  cannon.  Boom  after  boom  sounded  in  the 
still  air  of  the  early  morning,  and  no  one  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning. 

"  The  general's  met  them !  They're  having  a 
fight !  There,  just  hear  that,  will  you  !  "  said  Jonas, 
as  the  uproar  increased.  His  face  was  very  pale, 
but  John  noticed,  in  spite  of  his  own  alarm,  that 
he  showed  no  signs  of  faltering.  Jonas  had  learned 
his  lesson  well,  and  in  this  beginning  of  the  new 
year  of  1777  was  putting  his  resolutions  into 
practice. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning.  Clear  and  cold,  the 
air  was  as  biting  as  it  was  bracing.  Every  bush 
and  tree  was  covered  with  ice  or  a  coating  of  heavy 
frost,  that  flashed  in  the  sunlight  like  jewels.  The 
ground  was  hard  beneath  their  feet,  and  the  sudden 
cold  snap  had  come  to  the  eager  Americans  like 
a  direct  interposition  of  Providence.  They  almost 
forgot  their  scanty  clothing  and  poor  protection 
against  the  cold  in  the  common  rejoicing  that  had 
come,  in  their  ability  to  transport  their  baggage  and 
artillery,  and  almost  every  soldier  was  eager  to 
repeat,  if  possible,  the  victory  at  Trenton. 

Jonas  Baker  was  correct  in  his  surmise,  and  the 
American  forces  were  then  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  the  enemy ;  but  to  understand  the  situation  we 
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must  turn  and  follow  the  troops  which  Washington 
had  led  out  from  behind  the  Assunpink. 

When  they  started,  much  of  the  baggage  ha! 
been  sent  down  the  road  which  led  to  Burlington. 
Perhaps  the  general  did  not  wish  his  own  men 
to  be  impeded  by  it,  and  hoped  to  capture  suffi- 
cient supplies  from  the  enemy's  stores  at  New 
Brunswick,  to  satisfy  their  immediate  necessities. 
The  more  probable  explanation  was,  that  as  he 
knew  Cornwallis  would  soon  be  aware  of  his  move- 
ments, he  might  be  perplexed  by  the  fact  that  the 
baggage  had  been  sent  to  Burlington  and  be  led  to 
believe  that  the  Americans  were  really  planning  to 
go  on  towards  Philadelphia,  and  if  he  should  turn 
and  follow  them,  he  would  leave  the  stores  at  New 
Brunswick  without  a  sufficient  guard.  But  if  the 
American  commander  had  any  such  hopes,  they 
soon  failed ;  for  however  perplexed  Cornwallis  might 
have  been,  he  did  not  leave  his  stores  unguarded. 

As  the  American  troops  came  to  the  upper  bridge 
over  Stony  Brook,  near  to  Princeton,  they  were 
arrano-ed  in  a  column  near  the  stone  buildina 
which  the  Quakers  used  as  a  meeting-house.  It 
was  just  at  sunrise,  and  at  the  very  time  of  Wash- 
ington's arrival,  two  of  the  regiments  of  the  British 
appeared,  for  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mawhood  had  led 
a  brigade  and  three  troops  of  dragoons  as  far  as 
Princeton  on  his  way  to  re-enforce  Cornwallis.  Two 
of  these  regiments  had  started  in  the  early  morning 
for  Trenton,  when  they  were  met  by  the  advancing 
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Americans.  At  first  they  thought  they  were  only 
stragglers,  but  a  moment's  observation  convinced 
them  of  their  error,  and  they  prepared  for  action. 

The  main  body  of  the  Americans  crossed  over 
the  bridge,  and  turning  to  the  right,  tried  to  go  on 
towards  Princeton  by  another  road.  General  Mercer, 
with  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  picked 
men  of  the  army,  went  down  to  the  lower  bridge 
which  was  on  the  highway  to  Trenton,  for  by  these 
movements  the  Americans  hoped  to  cut  off  any 
retrograde  movements  of  Cornwallis,  to  intercept 
fugitives  from  Princeton,  and  to  hold  the  bridge. 

Colonel  Mawhood  wheeled  both  his  regiments, 
and  crossed  back  over  the  bridge  just  as  Mercer's 
men  reached  it.  Then  both  sides  began  to  rush 
towards  the  higher  ground,  for  whoever  gained  this 
first  would  have  a  very  decided  advantage. 

Mercer  had  gained  the  orchard  near  the  house  in 
which  William  Clark  had  been  living,  when  he  saw 
Mawhood's  men  approaching  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  height,  and  knew  that  the  time  for  action  had 
come.  But  what  a  moment  was  that !  The  little 
band  of  patriots,  after  a  sleepless  night,  and  a  long 
march  in  the  frosty  air,  poorly  equipped  and  armed, 
did  not  look  as  if  they  long  could  stand  against  the 
well-trained  British  soldiers  who  were  just  setting 
forth  on  their  march. 

How  bright  their  scarlet  uniforms  looked  in  the 
clear  mornino-  sunlight !  How  their  burnished  arms 
gleamed!     And  then,  too,  there  was  the  mortifica- 
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tion  to  be  made  up  for,  for  these  despised  rebels  had 
shown  wonderful  power  in  their  attack  on  Trenton, 
and  even  now  were  taking  the  aggressive.  But  they 
would  find  a  vast  deal  of  difference  between  the 
hired  Hessians  and  true  soldiers  of  His  Majesty, 
and  King  George  would  soon  hear  what  his  loyal 
troops  could  do. 

Perhaps  Mercer  thought  of  these  things,  too,  as 
he  quickly  led  his  men  through  the  orchard  to  a 
hedge  fence.  His  sharp  word  of  command  rang  out, 
and  his  men  poured  a  deadly  volley  into  the  lines 
of  advancing  redcoats. 

The  fire  was  returned,  and  with  a  shout  the  Brit- 
ish advanced  to  charge  bayonets.  Alas,  the  poor 
Americans  had  no  bayonets  on  their  muskets,  and 
could  do  but  little  to  withstand  the  srleaminer  line 
that  steadily  advanced.  Twice,  however,  they  fired 
again,  and  many  a  man  dropped  from  the  British 
lines;  but  on  and  on  pushed  the  redcoats,  and  in  a 
moment,  despite  the  appeals  of  the  leaders,  the 
Americans,  in  wild  disorder,  broke  and  fled,  every 
man  apparently  intent  only  upon  his  own  safety. 

With  another  shout,  as  if  the  victory  already  was 
theirs,  the  redcoats  pushed  on  after  the  running 
patriots,  until  they  came  to  the  brow  of  the  slope, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  they  saw  the  regulars 
and  militia,  and  General  Washington  there  in  per- 
son to  command  them. 

The  fleeing  Americans  were  checked  by  the 
presence  and  aid  of  their  friends,  and  there,  too,  was 
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General  Washington,  moving  about  amongst  his 
men,  and  passing  from  column  to  column,  giving 
his  word  of  encouragement  and  cheer.  And  what 
an  effect  his  presence  had  ! 

The  British  colonel  also  halted  his  men  and 
attempted  to  charge,  but  the  grape-shot  and  the 
sight  of  other  Continental  forces  approaching  were 
too  much  even  for  the  regulars,  and  this  time  the 
British  colonel  and  his  men  turned,  and  now  were 
fleeing  from  the  very  men  they  had  a  moment  be- 
fore been  eagerly  pursuing. 

So  great  was  their  haste  that  their  artillery  was 
left  behind,  but  as  the  Americans  had  no  horses,  it 
was  useless  to  them.  What  a  few  teams  would 
have  meant  to  them  then,  Washington  well  knew. 
The  entire  action  had  lasted  but  fifteen  minutes, 
but  what  it  lacked  in  time,  it  more  than  made  up 
in  consequences.  General  Mercer's  horse  had  been 
shot  in  the  very  first  fire,  but  the  general  on  foot 
was  doing  his  utmost  to  urge  on  his  men.  Sud- 
denly he  was  felled  by  a  blow  from  the  musket  of  a 
British  soldier,  who,  thinking  that  the  man  before 
him  was  Washington  himself,  shouted,  "  The  rebel 
general  is  taken  !     The  rebel  general  is  taken  !  " 

His  words  brought  a  crowd  of  his  companions 
about  him,  and  in  their  excitement  they  shouted  to 
the  prostrate  man,  "  Call  for  quarters.,  you  rebel ! ' 

"  I  am  no  rebel,"  replied  Mercer  calmly,  but  he 
scarcely  had  uttered  the  words  before  a  half-dozen 
bayonets  were  driven  into  his  body.     But  even  then 
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he  would  not  give  up,  and  again  and  again  struck 
at  the  men  about  him.  He  was  left  for  dead  by  the 
enemy,  but  after  the  battle  it  was  found  that  he  still 
was  living,  and  he  was  carried  to  a  house  near  by, 
in  which  he  died  on  the  12th  of  January,  1777.  He 
was  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  all  the  patriot  army. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  over  by  Trenton,  had  learned 
what  was  going  on,  and  had  pushed  with  all  possi- 
ble speed  towards  Princeton.  It  would  never  do 
to  be  again  outgeneralled  by  this  rebel  leader. 
Ashamed,  angered,  and  determined,  he  was  ready  to 
do  his  utmost  now,  and  on  his  march  received  the 
fleeing  remnants  of  the  scattered  regiment,  and  they 
had  a  sad  story  to  tell  him. 

Washington,  meanwhile,  had  pushed  on  towards 
Princeton,  and  after  a  sharp  engagement  in  a  ravine 
near  the  village,  had  routed  the  regiment  which  met 
him  there  and  sent  them  off  in  a  hurry  towards 
Brunswick  Town. 

The  British  had  been  using  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  college  buildings  at  Princeton  for  bar- 
racks, and  as  a  portion  of  a  regiment  yet  remained 
in  them,  Washington  drew  up  before  the  buildings, 
and  his  cannon  be^an  to  thunder  at  them.  It  was 
said  the  very  first  ball  entered  the  "  prayer  hall,"  as 
the  college  chapel  was  then  called,  and  tore  the 
head  from  the  portrait  of  King  George,  which  was 
hanging  on  the  wall. 

Whether  that  was  true  or  not,  only  a  few  shots 
were  fired  before  a  party  of  men  burst  in  the  door 
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of  Nassau  Hall,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  all 
within.  No  college  boys  ever  rushed  out  of  the 
buildings  with  more  eagerness  than  the  men  who 
were  within  at  this  time,  and  soon  they  all  were 
prisoners. 

When  Colonel  Mawhood's  regiments  had  been 
routed  in  the  earlier  engagement,  Washington  at 
once  had  sent  a  party  of  Pennsylvania  men  to 
destroy  the  bridge  over  Stony  Brook.  Just  as  they 
began  their  work,  what  should  they  see  but  the  van 
of  Cornwallis'  army  appearing  over  the  brow  of  the 
hill. 

What  should  they  do  ?  To  remain  was  almost 
certain  death,  and  yet  to  withdraw  meant  an  easy 
passage  for  Cornwallis,  who  was  urging  his  men  on 
at  their  utmost  speed. 

The  first  part  of  the  battle  already  was  over, 
although  the  British  general  did  not  know  it;  but  a 
glance  at  the  men  by  the  bridge  quickly  revealed 
the  purpose  they  had ;  for  Major  Kelley,  their 
leader,  had  called  upon  his  men  to  risk  all  and 
follow  his  example,  and  they  were  already  at  work 
tearing  away  the  heavy  planks. 

The  British  saw  the  necessity  of  quick  action,  and 
their  heavy  shots  were  sent  into  the  midst  of  the 
little  patriot  band  by  the  bridge.  Of  course  they 
could  not  remain  there  in  the  face  of  such  an 
attack,  but  as  they  glanced  back  at  the  bridge,  they 
saw  that  they  had  succeeded  in  tearing  away  all  the 
loose  planks,  and  that  all  the  baggage  and  artillery 
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of  Cornwallis  would  have  to  remain,  for  a  time  at 
least,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  brook. 

Cornwallis  called  upon  his  men  to  plunge  into 
the  brook,  and  the  brave  men  quickly  obeyed, 
wading  and  struggling  through  the  swollen  stream 
whose  water  reached  almost  to  their  armpits. 

Near  the  town  the  advanced  guard  were  saluted 
by  the  discharge  of  a  cannon.  The  rebel  forces 
must  be  preparing  to  receive  him  there,  or  so  at 
least  thought  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  he  halted  to 
send  out  several  parties  to  find,  if  they  could,  the 
exact  condition  of  affairs.  An  hour  passed,  and  no 
knowledge  had  been  gained.  A  party  was  formed 
to  take  the  battery  which  had  threatened  them. 
Stealthily  they  advanced,  and  then,  with  a  rush 
and  shout,  made  up  the  hill.  But  what  was  it 
they  saw?  Not  a  Continental  soldier  was  in  sight. 
The  "rebels"  had  gone,  and  Princeton  was  quiet 
and  deserted. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  was  indeed  true  that  the  Continentals  had 
gone,  and  already  Washington  and  his  men  were 
in  hot  pursuit  of  the  two  British  regiments  who 
were  retreating  towards  New  Brunswick,  which  lay 
eighteen  miles  away.  They  had  just  come  through 
one  of  the  most  trying  engagements  of  the  war,  and 
although  they  had  lost  about  a  hundred  men,  the 
British,  including  their  wounded  and  prisoners,  had 
lost  three  hundred  more  than  they. 

When  the  American  army  had  pursued  the  en- 
emy three  miles  out  of  Princeton  and  arrived  at 
Kingston,  the  leader  called  a  halt  and  held  a  coun- 
cil of  war.  Worn  as  his  men  were,  —  for  many  of 
them  had  been  without  sleep  now  for  thirty-six 
hours  and  had  had  no  breakfast  or  dinner,  —  they 
were  eager  to  push  on.  The  stores  at  New  Bruns- 
wick would  be  a  rich  prize,  and  they  were  so  confi- 
dent that  they  could  repeat  their  recent  successes 
that  no  one  wished  to  stop  then. 

Again  Washington,  as  in  the  council  at  Trenton, 
showed  his  superior  judgment,  and  so  great  was  the 
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enthusiasm  now,  that  it  would  have  mattered  little 
what  he  proposed,  his  words  would  have  been 
heeded.  He  well  knew  the  condition  of  his  men. 
Hungry  and  tired,  they  would  now  be  no  match  in 
an  open  engagement  for  the  forces  of  Cornwallis, 
which  not  only  far  outnumbered  his,  but  were  fresh 
and  better  equipped. 

Many  of  the  Americans  were  scantily  clad,  and 
not  a  few  were  without  even  shoes  or  stockings. 
Enough  had  been  done  to  revive  the  courage  of  the 
patriots,  and  it  was  better  far  to  trust  to  the  effect 
of  what  already  had  been  accomplished,  than  to  risk 
the  loss  of  it  all  by  an  engagement  which  might  turn 
out  to  be  disastrous.  , 

Somewhat  reluctantly,  but  without  complaining, 
the  army  followed  the  advice  of  the  leader,  and  at 
Kingston  abandoned  the  pursuit  and  filed  to  the 
left,  marching  along  a  narrow  little  road  that  led  to 
Rocky  Hill.  The  bridge,  however,  at  Kingston 
had  been  destroyed  before  they  started  on,  and 
Cornwallis  would  find,  if  he  should  attempt  to  fol- 
low, that  he  could  not  transport  his  artillery. 

It  was  evening  when  the  little  army  arrived  at 
Pluckemin,  and  so  utterly  exhausted  were  many  of 
the  men  that  they  stretched  themselves  upon  the 
frozen  ground  and  slept  soundly  until  morning. 

As  soon  as  the  brief  rest  had  been  given,  the 
army  resumed  its  march  and  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Morristown,  a  place,  the  general  already 
knew,    from    the    reports    he    had    received    from 
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General  Lee,  was  admirably  adapted  to  his  present 
plans. 

We  may  be  sure  that  John  Shotwell  and  Jonas 
Baker,  who  had  arrived  at  Princeton  in  time  to  have 
a  share  in  the  second  part  of  the  struggle  there,  and 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  come  out  of  the  bat- 
tle unharmed,  had  many  things  to  say  to  each  other 
on  the  march. .  When  they  lay  upon  the  ground 
together  at  Pluckemin,  Jonas  had  said,  "John,  wasn't 
that  a  sight,  though,  when  General  Washington  was 
right  in  there  between  the  two  armies,  and  talking- 
and  calling  to  the  men,  as  if  he  had  been  only  a 
corporal  and  not  commander-in-chief !  " 

"  You're  right,  Jonas,  it  was.  He  sat  on  his  horse 
there,  like  a  target,  and  when  both  sides  had  raised 
their  guns  to  fire,  did  you  see  how  Washington's 
aide,  Fitzgerald,  acted  ?  " 

"  I  did  that.  He  just  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
and  waited  for  the  shot  to  come.  He  didn't  want 
to  see  the  general  fall.  And  how  he  did  yell  when 
after  the  volley  was  fired,  he  looked  up  and  saw  that 
General  Washington  was  still  in  the  land  of  the  liv- 
ing. He  just  rushed  up  to  him,  and  said,  '  Thank 
God,  Your  Excellency  is  safe ! '  and  cried  like  a 
baby,  big  Irishman  as  he  was." 

"  Yes,  and  did  you  hear  what  the  general  said  to 
him  ?  He  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  and  just 
grasped  his  hand,  and  said,  'Away,  my  clear  colonel, 
and  bring  up  the  troops ;  the  day  is  our  own.' ' 

The  campaign  in  New  Jersey  virtually  was  ended 
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when  the  little  American  army  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Morristown,  but  what  a  campaign  it 
had  been !  Only  a  few  weeks  before,  the  American 
army,  daily  thinned  by  desertions  and  disease,  had 
been  making  its  way  across  the  State,  and  apparently 
its  sole  purpose  had  been  to  escape  from  the  British, 
who  kept  constantly  close  behind. 

The  friends  of  the  cause  had  been  discouraged. 
The  indifferent,  for  the  most  part,  had  come  out 
boldly  on  the  Tory  or  British  side.  Any  ordinary 
man  would  have  been  crushed,  and  in  despair  would 
have  abandoned  a  cause  which  apparently  the  very 
ones  for  whom  he  was  fighting  did  not  care  enough 
even  to  show  their  sympathy  or  lend  their  aid. 

But  George  Washington  was  no  ordinary  man. 
There  was  iron  in  his  blood,  and  lion-like  qualities 
were  in  his  heart.  Surely,  if  any  man  in  the  course 
of  American  history  deserved  to  be  called  the  lion- 
hearted,  it  was  he. 

The  retreat  he  had  led  had  not  shown  so  many 
great  qualities,  but  just  as  soon  as  he  faced  about 
and  began  to  be  aggressive,  his  great  ability  dis- 
played itself,  and  Trenton  and  Princeton  made  the 
name  and  fame  of  Washington  secure. 

Cornwallis,  who  was  a  man  of  no  small  ability, 
had  been  taught  to  respect  his  opponent,  and  in 
great  fear  and  haste  had  marched  rapidly  on  to 
New  Brunswick.  There  he  found  one  comfort  at 
least,  and  that  was  that  his  stores  were  still 
safe. 
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The  British  tried  to  keep  the  results  of  the  en- 
gagements quiet,  and  distorted  reports  were  sent  to 
New  York;  but  the  truth  could  not  be  hidden,  and 
throughout  the  region  the  Whigs  became  bolder, 
the  despairing  friends  of  the  new  nation  plucked 
up  courage,  and  even  the  enemies  became  silent  for 
a  time. 

But  during  the  winter  the  character  of  the  war- 
fare changed.  Open  engagements  were  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  main  purpose  of  the  Americans 
was  to  starve  out,  or  so  harass  the  invaders  that 
they  would  be  compelled  to  leave  the  State;  nor 
were  their  efforts  unavailing.  Early  in  January, 
General  Maxwell,  who  was  in  command  of  the  mili- 
tia at  Short  Hills,  and  whose  men  had  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  annoyance  to  the  British  who  were 
stationed  under  the  command  of  General  Vaughn 
at  Elizabeth  Town,  assembled  a  considerable  body 
of  militia,  and  along  with  a  few  Continentals  moved 
down  upon  Newark  and  drove  all  the  British  from 
that  place,  and  then  pressed  on  towards  Elizabeth 
Town.  He  drove  the  enemy  out  of  that  place 
also,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  after  having 
made  prisoners  of  fifty  Waldeckers  and  forty  High- 
landers who  were  among  the  numbers  stationed 
there. 

At  Spanktown  (Rahway)  another  engagement  of 
two  hours  followed,  and  when  the  British  sent  in 
haste  to  Woodbridge  for  the  Hessians  to  come  to 
their  aid,  those  sturdy  warriors  stubbornly  refused 
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to  move.  They  had  had  a  satisfactory  taste  of  the 
despised  rebels,  and  were  content  to  remain  where 
they  were. 

On  the  very  day  when  the  British  left  Newark,  a 
band  of  Waldeckers  had  been  sent  up  to  Connect- 
icut Farms,  but  Captain  Eliakim  Littell  of  Eliza- 
beth Town  was  there  with  minute-men  as  sturdy 
as  he.  He  divided  his  force  into  two  divisions,  and, 
arranging  an  ambush,  called  on  the  Germans  to 
surrender,  and  the  Hessians,  considering  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valor,  and  perhaps  regarding  the 
struggle  as  one  in  which  they  were  not  especially 
interested,  hastened  to  do  so  without  firing  a 
gun. 

These  small  skirmishes  were  samples  of  the  en- 
gagements that  took  place  all  through  the  northern 
portion  of  the  State.  The  British  were  threatened 
by  open  opposition  and  by  secret  assaults,  and  worse 
still,  found  their  supplies  of  provisions  becoming 
scanty.  It  was  not  long  before  the  only  places  they 
held  in  the  entire  State  were  Amboy,  Brunswick,  and 
Paulus  Hook. 

Then  it  was  that  the  frightened  people  began  to 
return  to  their  homes,  and  along  with  others  came 
John  Shotwell  and  Jonas  Baker  from  the  camp  at 
Morristown  to  their  homes  at  Elizabeth  Town. 
What  a  sight  it  was  upon  which  they  looked !  Al- 
most everything  was  in  ruins.  Their  houses  had 
been  plundered,  their  fences  broken  down  and 
burned  for  firewood.     Their  gardens  had  been  laid 
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waste,  the  public  and  private  records  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  fields  were  now  an  open  common. 
No  wonder  is  it  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
retaliate.  Every  foraging  party  of  British  or  Hes- 
sians that  ventured  forth  from  camp  was  met  by 
an  attack,  and  many  were  the  prisoners  that  were 
taken. 

Those  who  had  obeyed  the  command  of  General 
Howe  and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King, 
found  themselves  now  in  great  difficulties.  General 
Maxwell,  who  was  in  command  at  Elizabeth  Town, 
following  the  orders  of  Washington,  required  all 
who  would  not  now  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  new  government,  to  take  themselves  and  their 
families  off  to  the  British  lines. 

Many  protested  and  begged  for  a  month's  delay, 
and  the  following  letter  from  General  Washington 
written  in  reply  to  one  from  General  Maxwell,  may 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers :  "  These  fellows  at 
Elizabeth  Town,  as  well  as  all  others,  who  wish  to 
remain  with  us  till  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  convey  intelligence  to 
the  enemy,  and  poison  our  people's  minds,  must  and 
shall  be  compelled  to  withdraw  immediately  within 
the  enemy's  lines ;  others,  who  are  hesitating  which 
side  to  take,  and  behave  friendly  to  us  till  they  de- 
termine, must  be  treated  with  lenity.  Such  as  go 
over  to  the  enemy  must  not  take  with  them  any- 
thing but  their  clothing  and  furniture.  Their 
horses,   cattle,   and   forage    must    be    left    behind. 
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Such  as  incline  to  share  our  fate  are  to  have  every 
assistance  afforded  them  that  can  be  granted  with 
safety.  Neither  wagons  nor  horses  must  be  too 
much  hazarded  in  doing  this  business.  The  effects 
of  all  persons  in  arms  against  us  must  be  seized 
and  secured." 

The  situation  of  the  people  was  dangerous  and 
exciting.  General  Maxwell  was  in  command  of  the 
town,  and  out  among  the  hills  to  the  west  General 
Sullivan  and  his  men  lay.  There  was  a  constant 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  and  frequent 
minor  engagements  with  bands  of  the  British  from 
Staten  Island  or  Amboy,  but  of  these  we  cannot 
here  write. 

Some  of  the  Hessians  followed  the  example  of  the 
one  at  Trenton  of  whom  we  have  told,  and  deserting 
their  own  cause  joined  that  of  the  "  rebels,"  under 
the  promise  which  was  given  them  of  land  for  a 
farm.  This  promise  was  written  on  small  notes 
and  enclosed  in  little  packages  of  tobacco  which 
were  scattered  among  the  Hessian  troops  by  those 
who  could  be  trusted. 

Our  boys  were  rejoiced  that  they  were  released 
for  a  time  from  the  camp  and  could  be  with  their 
parents  again  in  their  homes.  All  the  glamour  of  a 
soldier's  life  was  gone,  and  the  stern  experiences 
through  which  they  had  passed  had  served  to  sub- 
due them  and  make  them  old  beyond  their  years. 
Yet  they  were  not  alone  in  this,  for  it  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  surprise  to  find  how  many  of  the 
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American  forces,  both  officers  and  men,  were  young 
in  years,  and  how  many,  too,  were  little  more  than 
boys. 

The  presence  of  Joseph  Swan,  who,  with  his 
father  and  mother,  had  returned  to  Elizabeth  Town 
from  their  retreat  at  Short  Hills,  was  a  mutual  pleas- 
ure. During  the  long  winter  evenings  the  boys 
had  many  stories  to  tell,  but  that  of  Joseph  seemed 
to  exceed  all  in  interest.  His  cheeks  were  yet  pale, 
and  for  a  time  his  parents  were  sadly  troubled  by 
the  cough  from  which  he  could  not  appear  to  free 
himself.  Good  nursing  and  the  care  which  the 
impulsive  young  soldier  had  in  a  measure  learned 
to  exercise,  at  last  won  the  day,  and  when  the 
springtime  came,  Joseph  was  as  strong  and  well 
as  either  of  his  companions. 

Fagan  and  his  band,  as  we  know,  had  been 
blotted  out  of  existence.  His  cruelty  was  a  thing 
of  the  past  now,  but  for  a  long  time  his  name  was 
a  source  of  terror,  and  young  children  needed  no 
other  warning  than  to  have  it  mentioned  in  their 
hearing  to  make  them  seek  the  shelter  of  their 
homes.  Although  Fagan  was  dead,  there  were 
other  men  as  desperate  and  cruel  as  ever  he  had 
been.  They,  too,  had  their  headquarters  among  the 
pines,  and  not  many  weeks  had  passed  before  the 
stories  of  their  deeds  also  began  to  be  circulated. 
It  was  indeed  a  veritable  reign  of  terror,  and  men 
who  were  without  scruples  made  the  most  of  the 
opportunities    that  came    to    them    when    the  two 
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armies  were  each  so  busy  in  its  own  affairs  that 
the  protection  of  the  weak  and  the  helpless  was 
sadly  neglected. 

The  death  of  Sergeant  Ben  had  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  lives  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  particularly 
over  his  three  young  friends.  His  kind  heart  and 
fatherly  ways  had  saved  them  from  many  troubles. 
They  had  never  thought  of  him  as  an  old  man,  for 
his  heart  was  as  fresh  and  tender  as  a  boy's.  The 
old  soldier  had  not  met  his  death  on  the  battle-field; 
for,  as  we  know,  he  had  fallen  from  the  ranks  on 
that  Christmas  night  when  the  little  American 
army  had  made  that  brave  and  bold  march  upon 
Trenton.  The  bitter  cold  and  blinding  storm, 
together  with  the  long  exposure,  had  proved  too 
great  a  strain  for  the  old  man  to  bear,  and  they  had 
found  his  frozen  body  by  the  roadside  on  their 
return  march  the  following  day. 

As  for  Susie  Blackwell,  she  was  not  forgotten 
by  one  of  the  boys,  at  least ;  for  Jonas  Baker  made 
frequent  visits  to  the  home  of  Mistress  Bond, 
where  Susie  and  her  grandmother  continued  to 
dwell.  Ostensibly,  the  purpose  in  Jonas'  mind 
had  been  to  see  how  the  old  lady  was,  but  some- 
how, as  soon  as  he  had  carefully  inquired  into 
the  state  of  her  health,  an  inquiry  in  which  she 
apparently  took  great  delight,  his  time  was  occu- 
pied in  the  conversations  that  followed  with  Susie. 
Upon  each  return  to  Elizabeth  Town,  John  and 
Joseph,  as   in  duty  bound,  inquired   about  the  old 
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lady;  but  the  questions  apparently  were  a  source  of 
confusion  to  Jonas,  and  brought  a  suspicious  color 
to  his  cheeks.  Just  why  this  was  so,  Jonas  did  not 
explain. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  relate  that  a  certain  de- 
mure little  maiden  named  Hannah  Boudinot  as:ain 
took  up  her  residence  in  Elizabeth  Town  after  the 
death  of  Schoolmaster  Chase.  John  Shotwell,  out 
of  his  generous  heart,  felt  in  duty  bound  to  do  all 
that  lay  in  his  power  for  her  comfort,  and  frequent 
were  the  visits  he  made  to  her  home.  Just  what 
his  motive  in  all  this  was,  I  cannot  say,  but  must 
refer  my  readers  to  the  preceding  volumes  of  this 
series. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  and  alarm  in 
which  the  Jersey  people  dwelt,  there  was  a  deep 
feeling  of  joy  in  the  hearts  of  the  patriots  in  that 
winter  of  1777.  Had  they  not  made  a  successful 
stand  against  the  British,  who  were  led  by  some  of 
the  ablest  men  of  those  times  ?  And  even  the 
Hessians,  or  "  Dutch  butchers,"  as  the  Whigs  per- 
sistently termed  them,  had  not  inspired  the  terror 
that  was  expected. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  Continentals  had  done  nobly, 
and  the  prospect  was  bright  in  spite  of  the  many 
weaknesses  which  were  only  too  apparent.  As  we 
know  now,  the  war  was  not  over,  as  many  of  the 
leaders  then  hoped  it  was,  but  had  barely  begun. 
Still  greater  problems  and  more  trying  experiences 
lay  before  them.     Of   these  experiences  we  cannot 
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here  write,  but  those  who  have  been  interested  in 
the  experiences  of  Washington's  Young  Aids  may 
be  glad  to  follow  the  further  fortunes  of  these  boys, 
and  of  others  in  a  later  portion  of  the  war,  in  a  new 
story  which  will  be  called  — 

Boys  of  the   Frontier. 
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OUCCESS.      By  Orison    Swett  Marden.      Author   of 
U     "Pushing   to    the  Front,"   "Architects  of  Fate,"  etc.      317  pp. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  success  books  for  the  young  have  appeared  in  modern  times 
which  are  so  thoroughly  packed  from  lid  to  lid  with  stimulating,  uplifting,  and  inspiring 
material  as  the  self-help  books  written  by  Orison  Swett  Marden.  There  is  not  a  dry  par- 
agraph nor  a  single  line  of  useless  moralizing  in  any  of  his  books. 

To  stimulate,  inspire,  and  guide  is  the  mission  of  his  latest  book,  "  Success,"  and 
helpfulness  is  its  keynote.  Its  object  is  to  spur  the  perplexed  youth  to  act  the  Columbus 
to  his  own  undiscovered  possibilities ;  to  urge  him  not  to  wait  for  great  opportunities, 
but  to  seize  common  occasions  and  make  them  great,  for  he  cannot  tell  when  fate  may 
take  his  measure  for  a  higher  place. 

rHE  ROMANCE  OF  DISCOVERY;  or,  a  Thousand 
Years  of  Discovery,  etc.  By  Wm.  Elliot  Griffis.  305  pp. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  element  of  romance  is  present  in  even  the  dryest  history,  but  it  is  only  as  this 
romantic  element  is  recognized  and  due  weight  given  to  it  that  history  is  properly  told. 
Dr.  Griffis  understands  perfectly  the  importance  of  this  element  in  writing  history,  and  it 
is  this  that  makes  his  books  so  readable.  Probably  no  work  has  appeared  recently  which 
gives  so  just  an  estimate  of  exactly  the  amount  each  European  nation  contributed  to  the 
work  of  discovery  of  the  new  world.  This  new  volume  of  Dr.  Griffis's  gives  promise 
of  being  one  of  the  most  popular  and  important  contributions  to  American  history  which 
has  appeared  during  the  present  year. 
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J  T WASHINGTON*  S  YOUNG  AIDS.     A  Story  of  the 
rr        New  Jersey  Campaign,  1776-1777.     By  Everett  T.  Tomlin- 
son,  Ph.  D.     391  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  crisis  of  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  was  met  and  passed  during  the  Trenton 
campaign.  As  a  fact  in  history  this  is  well  understood,  but  the  details  of  this  memorable 
campaign  are  less  familiar. 

The  existence  of  British  prisons  and  prison  ships,  in  which  the  Continental  soldiers 
were  crowded  to  an  unbearable  extent,  forms  a  picture  of  this  contest  which  is  often 
overlooked.  Dr.  Tomlinson's  greatest  success  lies  in  the  clearness  with  which  he  draws 
a  picture  of  the  actual  conditions  which  existed  during  the  Revolution.  The  boys  will 
be  eager  for  this  new  volume. 

rHREE  COIONIAL  BOYS.  A  Story  of  the  Times 
of  '76.  By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  Ph.  D.  368  pp.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

It  is  a  story  of  three  boys  who  were  drawn  into  the  events  of  the  times  is  patriotic, 
exciting,  clean,  and  healthful,  and  instructs  without  appearing  to.  The  heroes  are  manly 
boys,  and  no  objectionable  language  or  character  is  introduced.  The  lessons  of  courage 
and  patriotism  especially  will  be  appreciated  in  this  day. —  Boston  Transcript. 

rHREE  YOUNG  CONTINENTAIS.  A  Story  of 
the  American  Revolution.  By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  Ph.  D. 
364  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  story  is  historically  true.  It  is  the  best  kind  of  a  story  either  for  boys  or  girls, 
and  is  an  attractive  method  of  teaching  history.  — Journal  of  Education,  Boston. 
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rHE  BEACH  PATROL.     A  Story  of  the  Life-Saving 
Service.     By  William  Drysdale.    318  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  dangers  and  excitement  of  the  Life-Saving  Service  are  very  graphically  described 
and  add  to  the  general  interest  of  the  book.  The  real  value  of  the  story,  however,  lies 
in  the  fact,  so  clearly  set  forth,  that  it  is  possible  for  an  earnest  young  man,  of  sterling 
integrity,  to  make  an  honorable  place  for  himself  in  the  world.  It  is  a  strong  book, 
good  for  boys  and  young  men. 

rHE    YOUNG    REPORTER.     A    Story  of  Printing 
House  Square.    By  William  Drysdale.    300  pp.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

I  commend  the  book  unreservedly.  —  Golden  Rule. 

"The  Young  Reporter"  is  a  rattling  book  for  boys.  —  Ne?u  York  Recorder. 

The  best  boys'  book  I  ever  read.  —  Mr.  Phillips.,  Critic  for  New  York  Times. 

rHE   FAST  MAIL.     The  Story  of  a  Train  Boy.     By 
William  Drysdale.     328  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

"The  Fast  Mail  "  is  one  of  the  very  best  American  books  for  boys  brought  out  this 
season.  Perhaps  there  could  be  no  better  confirmation  of  this  assertion  than  the  fact 
that  the  little  sons  of  the  present  writer  have  greedily  devoured  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
ume, and  are  anxious  to  know  how  soon  they  are  to  get  a  sequel. —  Tlie  Art  Amateur, 
New  York. 
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S\VER  THE  ANDES;    or,    Our   Boys   in   New  South 
C/     America.      By    Hezekiah    Butterworth.      368   pp.      Cloth, 

$1.50. 

South  America  to-day  presents  a  most  interesting  subject  for  study.  Its  history  is  one 
of  a  constant  struggle  for  liberty  against  oppression.  The  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors  was  finally  met  by  the  solid  opposition  of  the  South  American 
people.  Out  of  the  terrors  of  the  Revolution  came  liberty  and  the  wonderful  commercial 
and  industrial  development  for  which  South  America  is  famous,  as  well  as  for  her  inex- 
haustible mineral  wealth. 

The  subject  is  an  inspiring  one,  and  Mr.  Butterworth  has  done  full  justice  to  the  high 
ideals  which  have  inspired  the  great  men  of  South  America. 

N  WILD  AFRICA.  Adventures  of  Two  Boys  in  the 
Sahara  Desert,  etc.  By  Thos.  W.  Knox,  325  pp.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

A  story  of  absorbing  interest.  ■ — Boston  Journal. 

Our  young  people  will  pronounce  it  unusually  good.  —  Albany  Argus. 

He  has  struck  a  popular  note  in  his  latest  volume.  ■ —  Spri?igfield  Republican. 

rHE   LAND    OF  THE   KANGAROO.      By  Thos. 
W.  Knox.     Adventures  of  Two  Boys  in  the  Great  Island  Con- 
tinent.    318  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50. 
His  descriptions  of  the  natural  history  and  botany  of  the  country  are  very  interesting. 

—  Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  actual  truthfulness  of  the  book  needs  no  gloss  to  add  to  its  absorbing  interest. 

—  The  Book  Buyer,  New  York. 
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11/riDSHIPMAN  JACK.      By   Chas.    Ledyard    Nor- 
IrJ.      ton.     290pp.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Fighting  for  the  Flag  Series,"  Jack  is  commissioned  a 
midshipman  in  the  navy ;  but  while  on  his  way  North  to  join  his  class  in  Newport,  where 
the  Academy  then  was,  he  finds  himself  most  unexpectedly  on  duty  and  in  active  service. 
In  those  days  naval  cadets  were  hurried  through  the  Naval  Academy  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  and  Jack  soon  receives  an  assignment  to  duty  under  one  of  his  former  ship- 
mates. 
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'ACK  BENSON'S  LOG;  or,  Afloat  with  the  Flag  in 
61.     By  Charles  Ledyard  Norton.     281  pp.     Cloth,  $1.25. 


An  unusually  interesting  historical  story,  and  one  that  will  arouse  the  loyal  impulses 
of  every  American  boy  or  girl.  The  story  is  distinctly  superior  to  anything  ever 
attempted  along  this  line  before. —  The  Independent. 

A  story  that  will  arouse  the  loyal  impulses  of  every  American  boy  and  girl. —  The 
Press. 

/t  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  MAN;  or,  Cruising  among 
_Ji±  Blockade  Runners.  By  Charles  Ledyard  Norton.  280  pp. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  bright,  breezy  sequel  to  "  Jack  Benson's  Log."  The  book  has  unusual  literary 
excellence. —  The  Book  Buyer,  New  York. 

A  stirring  story  for  boys. —  The  Journal,  Indianapolis. 

/t  SUCCESSFUL    VENTURE.     By  Ellen  Douglas 
^1     Deland.     340  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

"The  best  story  Miss  Deland  ever  wrote,"  says  a  critic  who  is  familiar  with  the 
great  success  which  attended  the  publication  of  both  "  Malvern  "  and  "  Oakleigh." 

In  the  first  place,  she  knows  girls  and  young  women,  and  in  the  second,  she  knows  how 
to  write  about  them.  Her  success  has  been  wonderful,  and  yet  in  every  sense  merited. 
"A  Successful  Venture  "  tells  the  story  of  a  family  of  girls  who  found  it  necessary  to 
make  their  own  way  in  the  world.  They  had  a  good  deal  to  learn,  and  experience  is  ex- 
pensive, but  they  manage  to  meet  all  their  obligations,  with  something  to  spare. 

Jl/fALVERN,  A   NEIGHBORHOOD   STORY.      By 
1VJ.     Ellen  Douglas  Deland.    341  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Her  descriptions  of  boys  and  girls  are  so  true,  and  her  knowledge  of  their  ways  is 
so  accurate,  that  one  must  feel  an  admiration  for  her  complete  mastery  of  her  chosen 
field. —  TJie  A rgus,  A Ibany. 

Miss  Deland  was  accorded  a  place  with  Louisa  M.  Alcott  and  Nora  Perry  as  a  suc- 
cessful writer  of  books  for  girls.  We  think  this  praise  none  too  high.  —  The  Post, 
Washington. 

CUE  ORCUTT     A  Sequel  to  "  The  Orcutt  Girls."     By 
*J     Charlotte  M.  Vaile.     330  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

That  the  old-fashioned  story  still  has  a  charm  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
popularity  of  Mrs.  Vaile's  "  Orcutt  Girls,"  and  a  no  less  hearty  welcome  awaits  the 
sequel,  "Sue  Orcutt,"  which  finishes  the  story  just  as  it  should  be  ended. 

rHE  ORCUTT  GIRLS;  or,  One  Term  at  the  Academy. 
By  Charlotte  M.  Vaile.     316  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Two  types  of  New  England  girlhood  are  illustrated  in  "  The  Orcutt  Girls  " — one  the 
brisk,  practical,  domestic  girl  with  a  genius  for  housekeeping;  the  other,  the  dreamy, 
studious,  and  imaginative,  with  the  true  New  England  appetite  for  knowledge. 
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rrERAPH,    THE  LITTLE    VIOLLNLSTE.     By  Mrs. 
O     C.  V.  Jamieson.     300  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  the  French  quarter  of  New  Orleans,  and  charming  bits  of 
local  color  add  to  its  attractiveness.  —  The  Boston  Journal. 

Perhaps  the  most  charming  story  she  has  ever  written  is  that  which  describes  Seraph, 
the  little  violiniste. —  Transcript,  Boston. 

JBOVE  THE  RANGE.  By  Theodora  R.  Jenness. 
^/l     332  pp.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

The  quaintness  of  the  characters  described  will  be  sure  to  make  the  story  very  pop- 
ular.—  Book  News,  Phila. 

A  book  of  much  interest  and  novelty.  —  The  Book  Buyer,  New  York. 

QUARTERDECK   AND    EOK'SLE.        By     Molly 
^w     Elliott  Seawell.     272  pp.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

^-Miss  Seawell  has  done  a  notable  work  for  the  young  people  of  our  country  in  her 
excellent  stories  of  naval  exploits.  They  are  of  the  kind  that  causes  the  reader,  no  mat- 
ter whether  young  or  old,  to  thrill  with  pride  and  patriotism  at  the  deeds  of  daring  of 
the  heroes  of  our  navy. 

QIG  CYPRESS.     By  Kirk  Munroe.     164  pp.     Cloth, 

13       $1.00. 

If  there  is  a  man  who  understands  writing  a  story  for  boys  better  than  another,  it  is 
Kirk  Munroe.  —  Springfield  Republican. 

A  capital  writer  of  boys'  stories  is  Mr.  Kirk  Munroe. —  Outlook. 

T^OREM AN  JENNIE.    By  Amos  R.  Wells.    A  Young 

JP      Woman  of  Business.     268  pp.     Cloth,  $1.25. 
It  is  a  delightful  story.  —  The  Advance,  Chicago. 
It  is  full  of  action.  —  Tlie  Standard,  Chicago. 
A  story  of  decided  merit. —  The  Epworth  Herald,  Chicago. 
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By  Lieut.  H.  P.  Whitmarsh.     305  pp.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

One  of  the  best  collections  of  short  stories  for  boys  and  girls  that  has  been  published 
in  recent  years.  Such  writers  as  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  Wm.  O.  Stoddard,  and  Jane  G. 
Austin  have  contributed  characteristic  stories  which  add  greatly  to  the  general  interest  of 
the  book. 

pHLLLP  LEICESTER.      By  Jessie  E.  Wright.      264 

L        pp.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

The  book  ought  to  make  any  reader  thankful  for  a  good  home,  and  thoughtful  for  the 
homeless  and  neglected.  —  Golden  Ride. 

The  story  is  intensely  interesting.  —  Christian  Inquirer. 

fyAP'N  THLSTLETOP.     By  Sophie  Swett.     282  pp. 
\j     Cloth,  $1.25. 

Sophie  Swett  knows  how  to  please  young  folks  as  well  as  old ;  for  both  she  writes 
simple,  unaffected,  cheerful  stories  with  a  judicious  mingling  of  humor  and  plot.  Such 
a  story  is  "  Cap'n  Thistletop." —  The  Outlook. 

rHE  MAR/ 0 RLE  BOOKS.      Edited  by  Miss  Lucy 
Wheelock.     6  Vols.     Over  200  Illustrations.     The  Set,  $1.50. 
A  very  attractive  set  of  books  for  the  little  folks,  full  of  pictures  and  good  stories. 

J~\0rS  LLBRAR  Y.    Edited  by  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock. 

J^y     10  Vols.     Over  400  Illustrations.     The  Set,  $2.50. 

In  every  way  a  most  valuable  set  of  books  for  the  little  people.  Miss  Wheelock 
possesses  rare  skill  in  interesting  and  entertaining  the  littie  ones. 
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r'HE  BEACON  LIGHT  SERIES.     Edited  by  Nat- 
alie L.  Rice.     5  Vols.     Fully  Illustrated.    The  Set,  $2.50. 

The  stories  contained  in  this  set  of  books  are  all  by  well-known  writers,  carefully 
selected  and  edited,  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  be  both  helpful  and  instructive. 
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AD  Y  BETTY'S  TWINS.     By  E.  M.  Waterworth. 
117  pp.     With  12  Illustrations.     75  cents. 

The  story  of  a  little  boy  and  girl  who  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  obe- 
dience."   They  learned  the  lesson,  however,  after  some  trying  experiences. 

rHE  MOONSTONE  RING.      By  Jenny  Chappell. 
118  pp.     With  6  Illustrations.     75  cents. 

A  home  story  with  the  true  ring  to  it.  The  happenings  of  the  story  are  somewhat  out 
of  the  usual  run  of  events. 

-pELOUBETS  SELECT  NOTES.      By  F.  N.  Pelou- 
£        bet,  D.  D.,  and  M«-A.  Peloubet.     A  Commentary  on  the  Inter- 
national Sunday-School  Lessons.     Illustrated.     340  pp.     Cloth, 

$1.25. 

This  commentary  is  the  one  book  every  teacher  must  have  in  order  to  do  the  best 
work.  It  interprets  the  Scripture,  illustrates  the  truths,  and  by  striking  comments 
convinces  the  mind. 

It  is  comprehensive,  and  yet  not  verbose,  and  furnishes  winnowed  material  in  the 
most  attractive  and  yet  convincing  form  from  both  spiritual  and  practical  standpoints. 
Accurate  colored  maps  and  profuse  original  illustrations  illuminate  the  text,  and  create 
an  intelligent  and  instructive  view  of  the  subject  matter. 

Teachers  are  invited  to  send  for  sample  pages  of  "  Select  Notes." 

TT7AYS  OF  WORKING  ;  or,  Helpful  Hints  to  Sunday- 
rV  School  Workers  of  all  Kinds.  By  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler, 
D.  D.     216  pp.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

A  really  helpful  manual  for  Sunday-school  workers. —  The  Sunday-school  Times. 

It  unlocks  the  door  to  the  treasure-house  of  Sunday-school  success. —  F.  N. 
Peloubet,  D.  D. 

The  best  all-around  book  for  a  Sunday-school  worker  I  know  of. — Marion  Law- 
rence, Sec'y  Ohio  State  S.  S.  A  ssociation. 

Will  take  rank  at  once  in  Sunday-school  literature,  not  only  as  a  standard  publica- 
tion, but  as  one  of  the  most  influential. — Congregationalist,  Boston. 

Cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  in  the  hands  of  all  Sunday-school  workers. — W.H.  Hall, 
Secy  of  Conn.  State  S.  S.  Association. 

This  book  absolutely  covers  every  phase  of  Sunday-school  work  in  a  clear,  instruc- 
tive manner,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  marked  benefit  to  every  worker.  Send  for  sample 
pages. 

nEECIAL  SONGS  AND  SER  VLCESfor  Primary  and 
KJ  Intermediate  Classes.  Compiled  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Kennedy.  160 
pp.     Price,  45  cents;  $40.00  per  hundred. 

The  book  contains  Exercises  for  Christmas,  Easter,  Children's  Day,  Harvest,  etc. ; 
Lessons  on  Lord's  Prayer,  Commandments,  Books  of  the  Bible,  Missions,  and  many 
other  subjects.  Adapted  to  Primary  and  Intermediate  Classes,  Junior  Endeavor  Socie- 
ties, etc. 

It  has  ninety  pages  of  new,  bright  music  for  all  occasions,  including  a  large  number 
of  Motion  Songs  that  are  now  so  popular.  We  feel  sure  the  book  will  prove  instructive, 
interesting,  and  entertaining.  It  is  printed  on  heavy  paper,  bound  in  board  covers. 
Sample  pages  sent  on  application. 

Boston:   W.  A.  Wilde  6°  Co.,  25  Bromfield  Street. 
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